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r AN E VA C . 


FTER the multiplieity of books on the 

| ſubje& of Mythology, and after ſo many 
efforts have been made to extricate it from the 
confuſion in which it is involved, we do not 
come forward to hazard a new hypotheſis. Our 
inquiries would be of little moment, if they 
tended merely to illuſtrate the fables of the An- 
cients. Our object is of much greater impore 
tance, that of explaining their religious ſyſtem, 


_ Every perſon is acquainted with the deities 
of antiquity, and familiar with their attributes 
as well as with their names; but provided ſuch 

acquaintance is ſufficient to make us under- 


| and the alluſions of the Poets, and to reliſh 


the produftions of ancient art, we ſcarcely 
think of inquiring farther ; and though it is 
impoſſible, from the ſmalleſt reflection on the 


nature of man, or from the experience of 
eyery age, to ſuppoſe that the nations of anti- 
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Pazract. quity were deſtitute of a religion, that which 
eis attributed to them ſeems oy to deſerve 


the ſacred name. 


Having undertaken to reſtore the Ancient 
Religion to the enjoyment of its rights and 
to its original dignity, we have conſidered it 
_ chiefly among the Greeks, a people peculiarly 
intitled to fix the attention of poſterity ; be- 
cauſe, for a long ſpace of time they were the 
depoſitaries of the Eaſtern learning; and be- 


part of thoſe opinions which, originally con- 
ceived in the countries of Upper Afia, were af- 


terwards tranſported into the Weſt, where 
they ſtill een to —— nee, and 


- 


itn 5 25 G 5 , as 


Ou firſt care has been to diſtribute into 
"nies, that multitude of deities whoſe names 
ſeem at firſt to preſent an aſſemblage altogether. 
inextricable. But after having diſcovered the 
order in which they ought to be arranged, : 
_ they ſeemed as it were naturally to fall into 
their proper places, and we then had little 
Ry in NY for their origin, their 

| — 


0 * 
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' * 


4 


funttions, and all thoſe adventures, appatotit. Pravicty | 
1 abſurd, which compoſe ther hiſtory, — = 


Arranwanps, upon & ſtrict {nveſtigation 
of the ſecret dodrines and myſtetious rites of 
| this religion, we find that it inculzated all the 
principles of a pure morality, that it was dig- | 
- nified and auſtere, and that it had obtained 
| fupremie authority over the multitude: we 
even frequently diſcover in it the ſource of 
many traditions which have ſinee been uni- 
verſally held ſacred ; and, laſtly, we are led to 
conclude, that the Ancient Religion differed 
not eſſentially from that of Modern times; 
that though it may have varied in modes, it 
bas always purſued the fame end, and main · 
| tained the ſame ſpirit, the ſame character. 


Sven, in general, is the plan of this works —& 
We have excluded from it the terms Idolatry, 
Paganiſm, and all. thoſe injurious names by 3 
which the worſhip of the Ancients has been | 
perpetually branded; Fanatieiſm and ſuper- 
ſtition alone, deſerve to be held forth as the 
objects of hatred: and of ridicule, Let us 
content ourſelves with pitying the nations that 
have not been favoured with the light of true 
* religion. 


EEE 


Paxrae . religion. But ſince prejudices are incident to 
r man, before we condemn thoſe by which 2 


great nation was governed, it is reaſonable to 
examine the effects of their influence on that 


nation, and whether they tended to diſhonour 
human reaſon : it is alſo particularly neceſſary 


to form an exact idea of them; but this idea, 


the greatet part of thoſe who have attended to 
this ſubject have never endeavoured to attain. 


Tux are 2 few e whoſe reſearches 
on the Religion of the Ancients ate exceed- 
ingly ingenious, but the reſt are no otherwiſe 
uſeful than by their labour in collecting facts; 
and this is almoſt. the only advantage we de- 
tive from ſome works of erudition, immenſe 
_ compilations, that contain not a ſingle idea. 


It is much to be wiſhed, that ſome ſuperior 


genius would undertake to methodize the 
materials that have been thus collected, and 
to reſtore the monuments of antiquity that 
have been ſo cruelly mutilated by time, und 
{till more by modern nnn | 


Taz neceſſity of "MY an undertaking be- 
came very apparent to us, in taking a view of 
the manner in which thoſe authors have treat- 


PTY 


© ww » 
ed Mythology: In general, as we frat hive 
more than once occaſion to temark, it is dif. 


ficult, with a mind leſs expanded, to betray a 


vanity more ridiculous; and what Cicero ſays, 


when ſpeaking of philoſophers (de Divinatione 
lib. II. c. 58.) that nothing is ſo abſurd as 


not to have been maintained by ſome of them, 


may with greater propriety be applied to my- 


OI 


tw giving an account of all thoſe ſyſtems, 


ſo puerile in themſelves and ſo ſeriouſly pro- 
poſed, we thought it would not be unaccepta- 


ble, if we gave a character of the different 
works we had occaſion to make uſe of: a ſhort | 


analyſis of them will be found in the Appendix. 
Ifevery writer, on whatever ſubject, would thus 
charactize and appretiate the books that he is 
obliged to conſult, it would be the means 
of making us intimately acquainted with all 


the ſtores of literature, Perhaps we ſhall be 


accuſed of having given our opinion on ſome 
occaſions too freely ; but if it be the firſt duty 


of him who writes to love truth, he ought al- 


ſo to have the boldneſs to tell it ; and our re- 


ſpect for the public has made us overlook every 


private conſideration. 
22 - HowEveR 
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Howevzx anxious we have been to deſerve 


the approbation of men of letters, if this trea- 
tiſe ſhall dut exhibit to the generality of man- 


kind, an explanation of thoſe agreeable ima. 


ges which they have found in reading the 


Poets, which the beauties of art preſent to 
them on every hand ; eſpecially if it ſhall draw 


their attention to a religion hitherto miſunder- 
ſtood, though that of a people moſt celebrated 


by its inſtitutions, we ſhall reſt ſatisfied with 
having attained one end, at leaſt, truly uſeful. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

HE Religion of the Greeks is the ob- Deſga of | 

je& of our inquiry; and we mean to the Work. 
inveſtigate the ſentiments conceived of this im- 

* | portant ſubject, by a people ſo anciently cele- 

brated; who, more than any other, extended 

the limits of human reaſon ; and whoſe inſti. 


tutions have, at this day, a diſtinguiſhed a au- 
thority among clvilixed nations. 


Tax early ages of Greece will nat detain 
us long, The Religion of the ancient inha- 
bitants of that country was ſuited to the nature 
of their paſtoral life, It was ſimple and rude 
in its origin, and differed little from that which 
5 A _ has 


[| | Ternc- has fines been obſerved among the ſcattered 


1 dverion. hordes in the wilds of America. It would, 
indeed, merit little attention, if it did not 
11 afford us an opportunity of viewing the im. 
1 N portant ſpectacle of a grent nation in its in- 
| b N © ES | fancy, lt is pleaſing to contemplate the dawn« 
J inge of genius among ſuch a people, and to 


trace the ſteps that mark their approaches to 
civilization j nor can we more certaihly aſcer · 
tain the progreſs of thelr manners, than by 
NY 5 ſtudying the opinions they * em- 


„— 
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Tux Pelaſgi, intent at firſt on the means of 
whe ird in» procuring ſubſiſtence, did not enlarge the ſmall 


that decided the conteſt was exalted into a 
deity. On this being, the name of Mars 
was beſtowed ; and he was repreſented, as he 
had been by. 0 the I under the figure 

of 


11 —_— number of ideas which their ſituation required. 
i | They deified the tree that gave them food. 
| 1 I The old oaks of Dodona, worſhipped for ſo 
[! many ages, atteſt the gratitude and fimplicity 
1: of their firſt adorers. Afterwards, when ſe- 
1 parate tribes were eſtabliſhed, and war had - 
4 enſanguined the field, the inſtruments of 
1 violence were perſonified, and the weapon 
| 


133 


of a lance . It was not till long aſter, when Ixrao· 
a multitude of particular beings had been buerion. 
conſecrated, that he roſe to the rank of an 
Immortal. Then he aſſumed a character a- 


talogous to his origin J. Cruelty, ferocity, 
and violence, were the attributes aſcribed to 
him, and they demonſtrate his title to tho 
ſovereign rule over a barbarous people. The 


Greeks worſhipped no other God, while they 


tontinued in the ſavage ſtate, But they inſen- 


ibly acquired more elevated Ideas. The ſu- 


blime ſpectacle of the univerſe ſoon began to 
utract thelr regard. They obſerved the daily 
rapid and regular motion of the heavens z and = 
being incapable of riſing to the conception of 
a firſt cauſe, they attributed to the ſtars a ſu - 


pernatural power, and were conſtrained by ad- 


miration to pay them divine honours. To 
adore and to enjoy the influence of theſe deities, 
they aſſembled in the fields. Hence the name 
of Temple, which in their language ſignified 


the void of the air, the ſpace comprehended 


between the earth and the firmament, has 
been ever afterwards applied to ſacred edifices ; 
1 in order to deſign the object of their 
A 2 adoration, 


Varro. 


T The name of Mars, in Greek, ſignifies Iran. 


tad” 


adoration, they made uſe of a word * which 
werten. originally ſignified the mere actlon of turning, 
n or running, and which has fince been ennobled 
with the being to whom it was __—_ that 
'word is G o b. 


kerl. Bur why ſhould we conſider all the ſteps of 


tion in the 


Manners their progreſs from barbariſm ? It is ſufficient 
= 4 to point out the ſtrongly- marked charactert 
Greeks, that diſtinguiſhed them in theſe early times, 
Our object is not to delineate the ideas of a 

'rude and ſavage people, but thoſe of a wiſe 

and enlightened nation, worthy of fixing the 
attention of poſterity. Greece did not merit 

a place in the annals of hiſtory, till ſtrangers 

"had introduced into it new manners, and new 

| Inſtitutions. The arrival of the Eaſtern Colo- 

[nies muſt be conſidered as the dawn of that 
glorious day that was to irradiate this happy 
country. The Pelaſgi were ſtill plunged in 
darkneſs; but as ſoon as the arts aroſe on their 
horizon, the night that overſpread them im- 
mediately withdrew. Nature diſplayed herſelf 

to their eyes in colours the moſt vivid, and 

Genius gave them laws. While walls aroſe on 

every hand at the voice of Amphion, Or- 
pPheut 


* @iv eurro, 


1 


* made the woods reſound with the har- 
mony of his lyre. The trees ſeemed attentive 
to his accents z and the wildeſt animals grew 
ume, and flocked around him, All theſe eir- 


cumſtances were emblematical of the revolu« 
tion. which he operated in the manners of a 
ſavage people. At once Legiſlator and Pontiff, 


lopement of chaos. The ſublime doctrine 


ſe I to their minds the love of every virtue, But, 


he a we have before obſerved, the worſhip which, 


rit be inſtituted was new to Greece: its origin is 
T8 not to be ſought for in the mountains of 
ew IM Thrace. To inveſtigate it thoroughly, we muſt 
lo- Wl tranſport ourſelves into the countries that foſ- 
rat WM tered its infancy, and we ſhall then be better 


Ixrao- 
bverion. 
„ αο . 


he ſung the origin of the world, and the deve- 


which he taught his compatriots, was calcu- 
lated to dignify their nature, and to inſtill in- 


py I able to view it as a whole, and to judge of the 


in modifications it muſt have undergone? in its paſ« 
ſage to other climates. 


u knowledge and our errors come origi- 
nally from the countries that were moſt anci- 
ently civilized, from thoſe where the firſt im- 
pulſe was given to the human mind, 'The Eaſt, 


A J gave 


that kindly ſoil of ſuperſtition and of deſpotiſm, 


General 
viewof the 
origin of 
Religions. 


f 1 f 1 6 1. 
| 3 InTr0- aid birth to the greater part of thoſe opinions 
11 pveriox. that have ſince extended their often hurtful, 
4 and ſometimes fatal influence over the reſt of 
"=o the world. Religion, from which men expe& 
— cConſolation, but which they often turn in- 
1 to a ſource of calamity, likewiſe iſſued from 
its boſom, Of this we may eaſily be con- 
vinced, by attending to the ſpirit of all thoſe 
| ſyſtems that have hitherto been promulgated 
8 to the world!: the amazing conformity that 
|| RED ſubſiſts among them all, is ſufficient to ſhew, 
—_ | if we had no other evidence, that they have 
1 but one common origin, They are all anima · 
3s ted by the ſame ſpirit, and have all the fame 
| | tendeney; the principles, the dogmas, and ce- 
_ remonies that conſtitute them, are the fame, 
If we compare them together, we ſhall ſoon be 
convinced that they are all reducible to one, and 
that their diſferences proceed from cauſes that 
are local and extraneous, The Scandinavian 
| invoked the terrible giant of the froſt “j while 
the inhabitant of the 'Tropic proſtrated himſelf 
before the burning ſtarof day; and yet Odin, the 
famous legiſlator, who formed a nation of heroes 
under the ice of the pole, iſſued from the ſame 
regions where, a few ages —_— the Perſians 


had 
„Mallevs Introduction to the Fitory of Denmark, 


— 


E 
had adopted the ſyſtem of the Magi; where, 
in more modern times, a ſimple Camel- driver 
kindled in the hearts of the Arabians an enthu- 
ſiafm which changed the face of the world, 
Thus, the inſtitutions of Odin were ſimilar to 
thoſe of Mahomet ; both ſpoke the language of 
Orpheus, of Zoroaſter, of all who have founded 


a new religion. . May we not therefore affirm, 
that hitherto there has exiſted but one religion 


Ixrao- 5 


DVCTION, 


. 


— 


under different names; which, accommodating . 


itſelf to circumſtances, has appeared under dif. 
ferent forms; which, ſometimes gloomy and 


auſtere, ſometimes amiable and majeſtic, hag _ 


always propoſed to aſtoniſh the imagination, 
and to ſubdue it; and which, in every age, 
and in every climate, has been modelled to a 
correſpondence with the genius of the 8 
it has ſubjected to its power, 


be called the infancy of the world, becauſe they 
are the firſt of which hiſtory makes mention, 
Religion obtained a diſtinguiſhed pre-eminence,, 


enjoy the happy effects of his induſtry, The 
ſciences, of which ſome veſtiges had been pre- 


AnoNo the ancients, in thoſe mes that may Religion 


of the an« 
cients, 


Man, the inhabitant of a new earth, began to 


lerved amidſt the revolutions that had ravaged 
4 | the 


Lo, ax x9. 


eng 


irn the globe, returned to embelliſh his abode. 


E 1 


pve ron. "Thoſe who colle ted the precious remains, en- 
eren deavoured to ſecure their duration. To preſerve 


* 


ſelves in different claſſes, and will admit of an 
explanation altogether new. An attentive ob- 


them in perpetual remembrance, and to tranſ- 
mit them to/future generations, they were made 
objects of worſhip, Religion became the au- 


| guſt depoſit to which all diſcoveries were con- 
ſigned. Aſtronomy, mathematics, the ſtudy of 


the laws of nature, and that of the ſtill more im- 
portant duties of ſociety, ſhe colleQed together, 


and formed of them the greateſt and moſt mag- 

nificent tablature that genius has ever been able 
to conceive. At this day, when time has deſtroy 
el the ſymmetry of its fabric, there is no means 
of reſtoring it, except by following, not the 
ſucceſſive progreſs of human acquirements, but 


the order in which they may be diſpoſed. Thus 
the. ancient fables will naturally arrange them- 


ſerver, tranſplanted into thoſe opulent regions, 
once the ſeat of the arts, tho! now deſert and 
forſaken, may judge by the ſight of the ruins 
chat ſurround him what muſt have been the 


| beauty of the edifice, and may endeavour to 
pourtray it, 


Tux 


1 1 


Tux firſt of all ſciences, is that which deve - 
lopes the principles of things, and which raiſes 
us to the contemplation of a ſuperior and in- 
telligent being, who has impreſſed motion on 


matter, who eludes our ſenſes, but whoſe pre- 


ſence is ever manifeſt in his works. The ſens. 


ſible and material objects that compoſe the uni- 


verſe demand the ſecond place. What can be: 
more worthy of admiration, than thoſe con- 


ſtant and unalterable laws, to which all thoſe 


bodies are ſubjected, which, from the ſurface 
of the earth to the canopy of heaven, are ſhed 


around . us with ſuch vaſt profuſion! Next 
comes Man, to engroſs our attention. His re- 


lations, conſidered as an individual, or as a 
ſocial. being, his labours, his diſcoveries, in 


ſhort, whatever he has invented or performed, 


are not leſs worthy to be held forth to public 
veneration, wil 


Inis ſimple diviſion was certainly adopted 


by the ancient ſages, and it formed the ground 
work of their religious ſyſtem. God, Nature, 


of theology, which may be named Intel. 
lectual, Phyſical, and Civil Theology. It is 
. gvident, 


and Man, were the great obſects which they 
propoſed to delineate, Hence ariſe three kinds 


Iurae- 
duc ion. 
e 


What was 
its object, 


Manner 
in which 
it ought to 
be viewed, 
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Dlviſlon of 


Deities in- 
to three 


great claſ- 
ſes, 


_— 
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a 

evident, from the teſtimony of Herodotus v, 
that a ſimilar diſtinQion took place in Egypt. 
The inhabitants of that country, whoſe great 
wiſdom has been ſo much celebrated, and who 
had the honour of illuminating the reſt of the 
world, admitted three ſorts of divinities, dif. 
ferent from each other, in number, I 
1 functions. 


Tun vetciplen of things then are repreſented 
by the firſt claſs, The different deities it in- 
cludes, ſignified the modifications of matter, 
and the attributes of the being who had given 


it form; that ſuperior intelligent being, who 


diſplays his greatneſs in the multitude of worlds 
that fill the immenſity of ſpace; who is employ. 
ed in preſerving, directing, and maintaining or- 


der among the works of his hands, and who 


alone preſided at the creation of the univerſe. 5 


TIE fecond claſ exhibits the ſpedgacle of 


chat univerſe after it was created. Under 
| the emblem of Iſis, of Oſiris, and the other 


divinities of that order, it repreſents the great- 
eſt phenomena of nature; the path which che 


1 deſeribe in their orbits ; the different 


_ aſpeſts 
C Lib. 2 $1 145. 


„„ 
Apects of that nocturnal luminary which ſheds lern- 
ſo foft a light, and the periodical -returns of nverten, 
which were celebrated in feſtivals; 'but chief. <=" 
ly, it preſents the majeſtic courſe of the parent 
of ſeaſons, whether he inflames the hemiſphere 
with his. meridian rays, or ſeems 'to retreat 
into other climates, and to threaten the world 
wich the rigours of perpetual winter. 


Mam himſelf appears in the third claſs 3 
not indeed Man elevated to the rank of gods, 
and proud of the vain honours of an apotheo- 
ſis; but Man enjoying the bounties of the 
ſupreme Deity, and the benign influence of 
the ſtars ; Man cultivatingthe earth, now be. 
cone his domain, and campelling her to yield 
up to. him her treaſures : Man, in fine, invent. bs 
ing arts, ſubjecting to calculation the revolu- 
tions of the ſpheres, and, by the exerciſe of 
virtue, exalting himſelf to Heaven, 


Sven then is the mythology which ſome Explicati- 
have taken pains to disfigure, which has been Jv be 
. repreſented as a maſs of abſurdity and incohe- given of 
| rent fiftion. In our view of it, nothing is ri- * 
| diculous ; 3 its fables are aggrandized with the 
= | odjs ts they are intended to repreſent ; they 


include 


— 


10 
» 


lorao⸗ include a ſublime ſyſtem of ** invented 
vycrion., in an age when the ſpirit of intolerance had 
i ²not yet reſtrained the force and vigour of ma- 


gination. If the ancients, then, are propoſed 
to us as models; if their laws, their govern - 
ment, their inſtitutions, have been celebrated; 
and if they were acquainted with the moſt 
rigorous duties of morality, ſhall we maintain, 
that in the auguſt functions of religion they 
in the leaſt degraded their nature ; that they 
created monſters, before whom they were to. 
fall down, and that in the perſon of their 
gods they worſhipped vice, and paid honours 
to guilt? Let us do more juſtice to men 
who are ſtill our maſters, if we would not 
incur the juſt reproaches of poſterity; It is 
time to demoliſh the deluſions of pride,, and 
the fancies of vain erudition. Liſten to thoſe 
pretended ſages, who think themſelves ſupe- 


' rior to the wiſdom of antiquity, and who 


have dared to expoſe to ridicule its moſt ve- 


- nerable monuments. - To what have their pro- 


found reſearches tended, but to bewilder, and 


to diſplay the imbecillity of their own rea- 
| ſon? Moſt of them have conſidered mytholo- 
gy as the figurative recital of hiſtorical events: 
and it is ſingular, hay. they ſhould, almoſt 


* / 


univerſally, . 


1 1 3 


walverkly, n joined to embrace an oplnien, Was- 
which, originating in vanity and exceſſive u- over. 


dulation, could only be maintained by igno- 3 


rance or deceit, 


ALEXANDER the Great, whom genius and 
uncommon ſucceſs had raiſed above ordinary 
men, gave himſelfout as the ſon of a god. The 
princes, his ſucceſſors, imitated his example; 
perhaps, hoping* by that means to impoſe the 
more eaſily on the people over whom they 


* 


Fuheme 


riſm. 


had uſurped the dominion, and divine ho- 


nours were inſenſibly paid to them. It was 


at this time that Euhemerus publiſhed his ſa- 


cred hiſtory, which ſeemed in ſome meaſure 
to juſtify the rite of apotheoſis. He pretended 
to have diſcovered an iſland, till then un- 
known, called Panchaia, in which, he ſaid, 
were depoſited the tombs of all thoſe perſon- 
ages whom the people adored. Though little 


attention was at that period beſtowed on theo- 


logical diſcuſſions, and though the time was not 
then come in which they were to trouble the 


repoſe of the world, this work did not fail to 


excite ſpeculation. Accordingly it was wih 


much keenneſs attacked by Callimachus, a 
—— writ, 1 Strabo, by Plutarch, 
and 


C14 1 
toric» and by all who foreſaw the conſqueniees that 
$dycrion. were likely to flow from it. What think 

mor e you, ſays Cicero, of thoſe who maintain, 
« that illuſtrious, valiarit, or powerful men, 

&« have obtained divine honours after death 
4 and that theſe are the very gods whom 
1% we worſhip and invoke ?“ This ſyſtem was 
tonteived at the coutt of the deſpots who go- 
verned Egypt ; it was revived at a time, when 
all the countries of the earth · were in a ſtate of 
flavery. Diodotus Siculus, who wrote in the 
reign of Auguſtus, adopted the ideas of Eu- 
hemerus, and made them the baſis of his 
Poetical Library. Afterwards, when the firſt 
defenders of Chtiſtianity propoſed, by their 
writings, to ſupport tlie authority of the Emper · 

ors, they were particularly anxious to turn 
into ridicule the doctrines of the ancient reli. 
gion. Animated by the ſame ſpirit, the mo- 
derns in general have followed their footſteps ; 
or, if ſome of them have acknowledged the 
abſurdity of ſuch an opinion, if they haye 
perceived that it introduced confuſion into 
' hiſtory, and degraded its dignity, they have 
Diffveent ſubſtituted in Its ſtead the moſt frivolous cons 
__ jectures. Bome, in explaining the fables of 


ders, antiqulty, have talked of the Philoſopher 
1 ſtone, 


[ 
+ 
— 
«4 
ou 
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voyages undertaken by merchants |, of Noah's 
ark, and other Jewiſh traditions . Few have 


entertained a juſt idea of the religion of the 
ancients, or haye been abld to remove the veil 
with which it is covered, | 


Tnar Religion, having been 4058 00 0 on 


the banks of the Nile, quickly paſſed over to 
the plains of Afia. The Phenicians, who 


were then the. chain of connection between 


nations, tarried it into Greece, whence it 
ſpread itſelf inſenſibly over the teſt of Europe; 

altered, however, and perpetually changing its 
aſpect, as it withdrew from its native ſpot. In 


the Eaſt, where Deſpotiſm had taken deep 
root, it became the dread inſtrument of ty- 


ranny, and, even at this day, ſtill rivets the 
Chains it originally forged in thoſe countries. 
There the prieſts, the ſole depoſſtaries of 
ſcience, teſerved for themſelves the privilege 


of thinking, and exaCted from the reſt of the 
- nation a blind obedience, The people uni- 


: formly 
„ 'Tollluy, + Herward, 4 Bergler. 
$ Dealer. Le Clerk. J Bryum- 


| Tyrgs+ 
nals J, of the courſe of rivers $, of certain pvcrioy, 


e 


** ö 


the Eaſt, 


1 
 -Aurne. formly confounded civil with religious bon- 
vocrion. Gage, by both of which they were equally op- 
r prefled. The Monarch was the God; his 

Judgments and decrees proceeded from Hea- 
'ven, and his court was the temple that inſpired a 
terror and reſpect. It was otherwiſe in thoſe 
fortunate countries, where liberty, newly born, 
allowed the mind to exert its native energy. 
How could fierce and independent nations en- 
dure any other yoke than that of laws ? The 
' worſhip eſtabliſhed among them muſt have en- 
"lightened, not enſlaved them. Let us now, 
then, view Religion among a free people. Is 
it not more pleaſing to contemplate the ho- 
mage of a good man thanking the Author of 
nature for his benefits,. than the vile ſubmil. 

' ſion of a ſlave proſtrate before a maſter ? 


In Greece, IN Greece, as in every country of the world, 
the form of government had undoubtedly a 

_ deciſive influence on Religion; and particu- 

lar circumſtances contributed likewiſe to vary 

its appearance. We have already ſeen, that, 

in the beginning, its eſtabliſhment was accom. 

pliſhed by ſtrangers. The colonies that intro- 

duced it were compoſed of merchants and of 

| * whom chance, or the proſpect of gain, 

had 


\ 


1 = 
had conducted to a ſavage coaſt. The eaſtern Peg 5 
Deities were made known at firſt only in ſue- pucrion, 
ceſſion; whence it happened, that they did not vr 
always preſerve the rank and the functions, — 


q | which had been originally aſſigned to them. — 
Miſtakes were likewiſe occaſioned by the dif- 
ference of language. The primitive denomi- 
nations were in general preſerved; but it fre- 
„ <pently happened, that mere epithets were a- 


dopted as real names . Sometimes alſo, the 
Pelaſgi made uſe of words drawn from their 
own language, and inſtead of renouncing their 
ancient rites, they mingled them with the 


Bur what principally increaſed the confu- Cauſesthat 
ſion, was the liberty given to poets of invading altered it. 
che religious traditions, and of altering them at 
their pleaſure, The firſt poems were hymns 
or ſacred ſongs, which the people recited with 
a loud voice in the midſt of their moſt ſolemn 
ceremonies, Such were the poems of Orphe- 
us, thoſe precious remnants of antiquity, which 
breathe the eaſtern genius in every line, though 
this was ſpeedily extinguiſhed in the ages that 

B follow- 


„engage, pater ignis; "Have fortis; Ab, virgo ; "Bpaicy. 
interpres, &c. 
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| Heres followed : and ſcarcely are a few ſparks of it to 


ſend from the top af Olympus, to celebrate the 


o different kinds of workup were formed; 


DUCTION, | 
Satin, be found in the theogony of Heſiod, that ſingu · 


lar work, in which the author ſcems frequently 
to have been guided by caprice, and which con- 


q 

( 

fiſts of abſurd genealogies accumulated without 
_ diſcernment as they preſented themſelves to his | 
fancy. The muſe of poetry, it is true, preſer - 

| 

| 


ved that divine enthuſiaſm by which ſhe is eſ- 
ſentially charactetjſed; but ſhe deigned to de. 


exploits of heroes and patriots wha had been 
the benefaftore of their country, Accuſtomed, 
however, to that noble mythology which had 
originally been her theme, ſhe continued to ex · 
tract from it thoſe brilliant colours with which 
ſhe enriched her pictures, Then, every poet 
giving reing to his imagination, the old fables 
were mangled, and ſometimes new ones invent» 
ed, At this time appeared Homer; and the 
marvellaus which he has ſo happily employed, 
became the ground - work af all fimilar ſybſe- 
quent productions. When the Godg were en- 
gaged in the actions of men, it was neceſſary 
to ſubject them to human paſſians, From epic 
they were introduced intq dramatic poetry, 
where they preſerved the ſame character, ſo that 
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the one we ſhall call Popular, becauſe the ſen- 


ſible images it exhibited were better known, and 
more univerſally adopted; and becauſe, being 
continually practiſed, they were at laſt ſubſtitu- 


ted in the place of the ancient ; the other may 


InrTros * 


DUCTION. + 
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be termed the Myſterious, or Sacred, which be» 


ing ſhut up in the interior of the temples, and 
guarded againſt the attacks of every ſacrilegious 


hand, was, properly ſpeaking, the Fug of 
the nation, 


Tnxex two ſpecies of worſhip are the prin- 


cipal object of our inquiries. We ſhall, in the 


firſt place, take a view of the Grecian divinities 


in detail, by which we may form an idea of de. 


what is called the Popular or Public Worſhip, 
But while we point out the cauſes that gradu- 
ally introduced it, we ſhall be particularly care- 


ful to mark the origin of each particular god, 


to deſcribe his functions and attributes, and the 
fables or ſacred legends that compoſed his hif- 
tory, We ſhall then attend to the Sacred Wor- 
ſhip, and we ſhall treat of thoſe Myſteries that 
conſtituted the true eſſence of the religion, and 


compriſed its principal dogmas. Laſtly, after 


taking a curſory view of the feſtivals and other 
inſtitutions connected with it, we ſhall endea- 
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CHAPTER I. 


Of the public Worſhip, or of the Divinities of the 
Ancient Greeks, | | 


Win. ths nature of the gods among W 


| the ancients was the ſubject of our re- theancients =_ 
view, we obſerved, that though they gave the bad of OG. 
nameof Deity to whatever was the object of pub- KW 
lic veneration, they nevertheleſs acknowledged 
one ſupreme being, to whom the reſt were ſub- / 
ordinate. - But the moderns have in general 
fallen into the ſophiſm with which a philoſopher 
of our days reproaches the ancient fathers of the 
church, who, after having defined God accord- 
ing to their own ideas, accuſed the ancients of 
contradiction in acknowledging many deities. 
135 B 3 But 
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Carrer 
I, 
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kind of worſhip conſiſted in the multiplicaticn 


the ſerdnd, in paying to created and material 
_ beings the homage due only to God.“ And 
if it be true that this latter worſhip ſhould be 


them are borrowed the images by which he is 


| Poets, their Orators, and their Philoſophers, 


ta) 
But polytheiſm ought not to be confounded 


with idolatry, © Let us begin, lays M. Duclos, 
by fixing the meaning of our terms. The. 


of deity, and i in the diſtribution of its functions; 


conſidered as the diſgrace of humanity, if it has 
never obtained except. e ignorant and 
barbarous nations, can we imagine that the moſt 
enlightened people of the world would have a. 
dopted it? Shall the Greeks be accuſed of i- 
dolatry, becauſe they « embraced the doctrines of 
polytheiſm ? No, for we are certain that in re- 
ality they adored but one God. They repre- 
ſented him juſt as he has been conceived by the 
moſt facred of all religions, and they had the 
ſublimeſt ideas of his being and eſſence. From 


deſcribed with us. All the proofs of his exiſt- 
ence, drawn from the law of nature, from the 
moral principle, from the unanimous conſent of 
nations, and from the contemplation of the u- 
niverſe, ars to be found in their writings. Their 


hayo ull agreed in admitting the exiſtence of 
| ono 
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one ſupreme _ and ſome of them _ Cover 


| ſented him in language truly eloquent. There 


k is, „ exclaims Orpheus,“ a being incompre- 


* henſible, the moſt ancient, the moſt exalted 
k of all, the Creator of all things, This ſublime 


— 


« being is life, is light, is wiſdom,” „ The 


dt yniverſe, ſays Proclus, was created by Jupiter, 


ui The wide expanſe of heaven, the depths of 
1 Tartarus, the broad earth, the boundleſs o- 


* cean, the immortal | gods, the goddeſſes, and 


every thing that exiſts were originally con- 


Me gb ere of Jupiter, and 


te proceeded from him. Jupiter is the firſt ,and. 
u the laſt; the beginning, and the end.“, 


Bot what theCrecks have left us of this kind 


moſt grand and auguſt, is thehymn of Cleanthes 


preſerved by Stobæus. O thou who haſt ma- 


& ny names, but whoſe power is infinite and un- 
& communicated ! O Jupiter, firſt of immort- 


te als, ſoveneign of nature, whogoverneſtall, who 
&« fubjecteſt all to thy law, I worſhip thee ; for 
„man is permitted to invoke thee. Every 


« thing that lives or creeps, every thing mor- 


« tal on earth is from thee, and of thee but an 
« imperfe& image, I will addreſs to thee my 


8 * hymny,. and will never ceaſe to celebrate 


34 these. 
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« creatures; ſo unlimited and ſupreme i 18 thy | 


Pat 
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et thee. This univerſe, expanded over our heads, 
and which ſeems to roll round the earth, is 
& obedient to thee alone; and at thy command 


are its motions in ſilence performed. Thun. 
der, the executioner of thy will, is launched 
_ * by thy invincible arm. Endowed, with im- 


« mortal life, it ſtrikes, and nature is appalled. 


« Thou directeſt the univerſal mind that ani. 


s mates the whole, and that exiſts in all thy 


e power, O King! Nothing in heaven, on the 
« earth, or in the ſea, is produced without thee, 
« except the evil that proceeds from the heart 
« of the wicked · Thou bringeſt order but of 
« confuſion, and by thee is the jarring of the e- 
“ lements compoſed. ! Thou haſt ſo mingled 
good and evil, that general and univerſal 
« harmony is eſtabliſhed. The wicked alone, 
« amongſt all thy creatures, diſturb this gener» 
* al harmony, Wretched men |! they ſeek for 
« happineſs, but do not comprehend thy univer- 
« ſal law, that by making them wiſe would make 
* them good, and conſequently happy: but de- 


« clining from the path of what is beautiful and 


« juſt, they run headlong to the object that at- 
tracts them they pant after fame, they graſp 

ſordid treaſures, the luſt after plea- 
= ED 66 ſures 


* 


Supreme Being, and _ cont 


1 


7 (ures that entice but to deceiye them. 0 God! cem, 
« from whom, all bleſings deſcend, whom the 

1 ſtorm and the thunder obey, preſerve us . | 
es error g deign to inform. qur minds; attach ug 


arp 
ee 


00 to. that eternal reaſon by which thou art 


guided and ſupported in the government of 
„the world; that being ourſelves honoured, 
. we may alſo honour thee, as becomes feeble 
and mortal beings, by celebrating thy works 
in an uninterrupted hymn; for neither the 


„ inhabitant of earth, nor the inhabitant of 


« heaven, can be engaged in a ſervice more 
« noble than that of celebrating the divine f 


« mind who de over Nature.“ 


» __ has wy one ſpoken of the Divine 
Being with greater ſublimity ; and if we con- 
ſider the teſtimony of Varro, of Ariſtotle, of 
the divine Plato, and of thoſe others which 
Cicero has preſerved, we will ceaſe to accuſe, 
of intellectual darkneſs, a people not leſs en- 
lightened than ourſelves, and who do nat 


yield to us in grandeur and elevation of ſenti- 
ment, 


Bey 


Aran ies riſen to the 3 5 a Their e. 
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4 


emplated his pinion of 
attributes, 58 
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17 cs exiftente, us dtn qualities ate in me fort 
1 palpable, though its origin is till u ſubject of 
| diſpute. This ſubſtance is matter; I it eternal] 
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| | Bawerma attributes the ancients turned their uttentlol 
1 1. de another ſubſtance; altogether different, but 
r not leſb ubſtruct, of which they nevef tloubted 


Was it created out of nothing? Theſe are ab. 
ſtract queſtions in which the human mind is loſt 
beyond its powers, In this uncertainty the an- 
cients embraced the opinion that ſeems ſudfect 
to feweſt difficulties, when we have nothing but 
mere reaſon for our guide. The idea of creation, 
i that idea by which we conceive nothing form- 
s ed into ſomething, by a mere act of voli- 
tion was'to them-incomprehenſible. They 
admitted two principles, eternal and co: exiſtent; 
but totally diſtinct in their nature; the one 
active, the other paſſive j the one the mover, 
the other moved the one the efficient, the 
other the inſtrumental caufe, The firſt is 
God, the ſecond matter 3 from both of which 
all things that exiſt have proceeded, | 


'Taxzen principles formed the firſt cal of 
„ gods among the anclents, IR 


* 


- warmth to all. 


blems. | 


pet every thing that came from his hands was 


N % 2] 


Tur Active Principle, alſo named the De- Cuavren 
 miurgic Intelligence, held the chief place, If 1. 

the genius of this principle did not creute tile 
univerſe, he gave it form by his power, go- 
verns it by his wiſdom, and maintains it in 
vrder by goodueſi and juſtice He is the mind, 
chat repoſed on tie abyſs, and made it prey- 
nant, The elements that were niixed together 


Active 
principle, - 


in the boſom of Chaos, at kit voice were ſe- 
purated and ſet free, He ſaid, Let there be 


ing fire that penetrates all bodies: he uni- 
mates them by his breath, he is the ſourͤ 
of generation, and communicates motion and 
His different attributes were 
perfonified, and formed ſo many different em- 


— as the great urchite&t of i0- Dukes | 


ture, he is called Phra, in the ancient language repreſented | 
| of Fgypt, u name that the Greeks trina: 


neee, Of Vulcan, This God, in the popular Vue 
creed, was nothing but a ſimple mechunle, 


of marvellous workmanſhip. He conſtructed 
the palace of the immortal Gods ; and enrleh- 
« it with all the wonders of art. It was he 
> 


—_ | - ES. 
in Gra * forged the thunder, that redonbted » Wer- 
| A. wof the Deity, and the ſymbol of his om- 
—_ | 7; As the creative mind arranges 
|| EIS all in truth, and with deſign; the Egyptians 
on "al denominated him Pha: in Greece, they con · 
WH 3 X 14 fidered merely his mechanical operations, and 
1 called him Vulcan “.“ But in the; infancy 
„of religion he was of primary dignity. He 
was married to Minerva, an union that ſhewed 
ithe intimate connection of the two divinities 
-which ſeparately repreſented the Demlurgle In- 
talllgenee. Minerva, who iſſued in armour from 
:the brain of Jupiter, ſignified Prudence and 
Profound Wiſdom, Over the gate of the tem- 
ple dedleated to her at Sals, a city of Upper 
Egypt, and where ſhe was worſhipped under 
the name of Neitha, was this inſcription, © I 
« am that which was, which is, and ſhall be. 
„The Sun'is my offspring, No mortal hath 
« lifted up my veil” Tireſias looked at her, 
and became blind. It was likewiſe forbidden, 
even to behold her ſtatue, She preſided over 
the arts; ſhe had invented them all; for the 
genius beſtowed on man is a portion of the 
celeſtial intelligence. Cities put themſelves 
| 2 her nen aſſured that ſhe would 


4 M preſerve 


* I — 


* 
CI 
C ©: 
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Ne 


be ſafe from invaſion, while the Palladium re- 
miined within their walls. The warlike Pal. 


her Egle, and tempered with her prudence 
the impetuoſity of his valour. Ulyſſes and 


preſerve. their liberties, and that they would ears 


I. 
„„ 


las accompanied to the field they hero who 
defended his country : ſhe covered him with 


Dlomedes proceed under her auſpices, and 


mies. She deſcends from the top of the ce- 


leſtlal arch'to arreſt the arm of Achilles, Ajax, 
who had profaned her altar, expired on a 
rock in the midſt of the ſea, and his unhappy 
companions were ſwallowed up by the waves. 


The allegory is every where manifeſt, and we 
ſee, that theſe ingenious fictions took their riſe 
from "on moſt rn en ſpeculations, 


Tun being who imprefied motion on mat« 
ter, and who maintained life and heat, was re- 
garded' as the elementary fire. Under this 
idea ſhe had the name of Vea. The form. 


of her temple repreſented the figure of the 
world, and it contained no image. A pure 


flame was kept burning night and day, as an. 
emblem of that divine light, which, placed in 
the centre of the boundleſs ſphere, diffuſes it- 


ſelf 


traverſe without fear, the camp of their ene- 


Veſta. 


* 9 


nenen folf inceſlantly towards every point of the eln. 
I. cumference, Whatever revolutions affected 
* the univerſe, the Goddeſs was immoveable. 
„ Al the Gods and Demons, ranged in two 
calumus, followed Jupiter z, Veſta alone re- 
mained in her temple “.“ Only the pure and 
unſpotted were allowed to approach her z and 
among the people of antiquity who were moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for auſterity of manners, we 

know with what rigour the prieſtefies, devoted 

to her ſhrine, preſerved their virginity. 


To the ideas of intelligence, power, wiſ- 
dom, and activity, inſeparable from that of the 
divine being, was added that of Goodneſs. The 
Egyptians had perſonified this laſt attribute. 
under the name of Cueph. After having ſorm · 

ed the world, he governs and maintains every 
thing that exiſts ; for the love of order is the 
eſſence of divine goodneſs, The Greeks gave 
this being the name of Hate; an auguſt 
3 flowed nahe, and ho- 
nour; 


i Plato. 

+ A fimilar inſtitution was found cſabliſhed i in Peru 

nt the time of its difcovery. Virgins dedicated to the Sun 

ts for — edict 
their chaſtity Sid 
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nour 3 who was trio h 


and in the field of battle z to whom the miſer- 
able fled for-refuge, and whoſe powerful pro. 


teftion was. neceſſary in all important enter. 
When the influence of the planets 


—— that of the Moon appeared the 


maſt conſiderable, As the cauſe of every 
thing fortunate that happens, this planet had 
an intimate relation to the Goddeſs of Benevo . 
lence i the triple Hecate repreſented this lumi 
nary, and the three aſpects under which it 


Juarion 6 from goodneſs. 
The being ſupremely good, is alſo ſupremely 


juſt: he diſpenſes judgment with the fame 


hand by which his benefits are conveyed: at 
the foot of his throne ſtand two urns always 
open, from which he alternately draws: in 
the one are contained the calamities of life; 


in the other its bleſſings; unhappy they who 


have expoſed themſelves to his wrath : the ter- 
rible Nemeſis appears armed with a formi- 


her in vain ; ſhe purſues them without inter- 
miſſion, ſhe conſigns them to the horrors of a 
guilty — and precipitates them into 
tho 


dable ſword ; the criminals endeavour to evade 


. 


| . * 1 


chert the deep kdyſs-of 'Tartarus, Are whote na- 
| tions to be puniſhed ?; Earthquakes' and inun- 
dations, volcanic eruptions, and the frame of 
nature diſordered; anhounce her vengeance, and 
| new generitions fupply the Place of a guilty 
. for ever from the face af Bd 
earthy 2 410 A AMOS 3; 
Lei: yorenly. e i ama wth ene e 
IT ſecond, the Paſſive Principle, was like. 
wiſe conſidered under different aſpects, which 
expreſſed its different modifications, and which 
were in like manner mi: ILL 


4 was ſignified matter Neenide, eternal, 
ſuſceptible of all forms, without having recei- 
ved any, and including the germs of every 
thing previous to their developement by the 
ereative mind. She has been often confound. 
ed with Ceres, with Cybele, and with Ops, who 
were very different deities, as we ſhall ſee in the 


Bronx the univerſe was formed, there was 
nothing but Night : ſhe brooded with her wings 
over matter. Night, ſays the Poet“, ancient 
G * night; the * of all things, it is thee I ſing; 

« theey 


* Orpheus 


4 


TO J- 

« « theethe motherof men and gods.“ Herpraiſes Cuarrun 

were thirice repeated in the ſacred hymns. The + 

great Artiſt of theworldaddrefſes her inthemidſt — 

of the ſilence of nature, and requeſts her coun. 

ſel; * Mother of the gods, ſays he, what anſwer 

« doſt:thou give me? I would that all thingy 

may conſtitute one whole, and yet that every 

« thing may ſeparately exiſt *.'” Her worſhip 

was held in great veneration ; the people of 

antiquity erected altars to her honour ; and 

many of them, in conſideration of her having 

preceded the day, reckoned time by the nights; 

a cuſtom ſtill found among ſome of the nor. 

thern inhabitants of Europe f. The Greeks 

adored her under the name of Latona. They 

feigned that ſhe was born in the hyperborean 

regions, that is, in thoſe diſtant climes which 

they conceived to be involved in perpetual - 

darkneſs, | Latona wandering, perſecuted, and 

overcome with fatigue, repreſents nature at the 

moment of the dirth of the world. She finds 1 
place in the univerſe, which is ſtill 4 

under the dominion of Chaos. Delos alone, in 4 


gs che midſt of this vaſt ocean, preſents itſelf ; it 

nt | | is .., __= 
g; * Eſchembachius in Epigene orphico. 9 
ee F The Engliſh fill retain dr cut and Fortnight | 
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is the central point wound which the production 
of nature are arranged. Here the Goddefy 


| dt. and confides to it her precious burthen, 


- Tus t time ecordingly We for the birth 
of the world, Night depoſits an egg in the 
womb of Erebus ; the igneous ſpirit fecundates. 
it : Love is then born, and.riſes from jt ſhaking 


| his torch. O Love! thou powerful deity, 


ſymbol of order and of harmony | thy youth 


is the youth of nature in all its vigour, and thy 
beauty ſhall laſt while her's endures.” As he 
advanees, matter aſſumes a3 new appearance; 


every thing announces the deſtruction of 


the reign of Chaos ;, the war of the elements 
ceaſes, and they aſſume the places aſſigned ta 
each. Torrents of light mundate ſpace. life 


is univerſally diffuſed; animals ſtart up as 
if awakened from a long ſleep; and at once 
appear the heavens, the earth, the ſea, nd all 
the wonders of nature. 


4 8 thus modified, ifſuing from the 
hands of the creator, and arrayed in the moſt 
beautiful diverſity of forms, was called Venus. 
At the name of this-goddeſs, the moſt elegant 
thoughts, and moſt W ideas take poſ- 

| ſeſſion 


1 1 


ſefion of the fancy. Venus diſplays her Ceſtus, Citrin 
and every thing that lives is captivated with I. 

her beauty. She diſarms the God of War, * 
ſhe diſſipates the ſtorm, ſhe arreſts the thunder. 

At her preſence the air becomes calm and ſe- 7 
rene, the earth is adorned with all the riches 

of vegetation. In the woods, on the moun- 

tains, in the boſom of the liquid plain, multi- 

tudes of living creatures Vield to the ſweet 

propenſity t that leads them to perpetuate ma- _ 
kind, and to celebrate the mother of nature. 4 
In the portraiture of theſe images her true 
origin was inſenſibly forgotten. She, whom 
the diſciple of Epicurus invoked, and whom 
he regarded as the principle of things, became 
the Goddeſs of Pleaſure. Love was held to be 
her ſon, the charming boy that had accom- 
panied her from the moment of her birth, 
The Graces formed her train, and marched 
before her car. She was chiefly adored at 
Gnidos, at Paphos, in the groves of Idalia, 
and in all the happy climates where ſpring is 
perpetual: There every thing united to ine- 
briate the ſenſes. The grateful perfume of | =— 
the flowers, ſuſpended in feſtoons at the gates | _ = 
of her temple; the pure incenſe that aroſe 
0 = night 


th 


tes. 


\ ' 
14 
| | 
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| Goddeſs herſelf deſcended to behold the feli. 
| city of her votaries, and that ſhe quitted Olym- 


— 


W the melting 


muſic of her nymphs, and their impaſſioned 


dances, conſpired to intoxicate the ſoul with 
voluptuous deſires. The avenue to her tem- 
ple was defended by a bower of myrtle, the 
thick foliage of which concealed the tender 
myſteries of the place. It was ſaid that the 


pus to viſit theſe fortunate retreats. But though 
ſhe returned, drawn by her faithful doves, to 
the palace of the immortals, ſhe ſeemed till 
to be preſent in the ſanctuary where her image 
was erected. Her ſtatue, the work of Praxite. 
les, attracted univerſal admiration, and even 
ſometimes excited the delirium of paſſion *, 
One of the moſt beautiful pictures of Apellet 
was that in which he repreſented this Goddeſi 
at the inſtant, when emerging from the ſea, ſhe 

firſt appeared to the new-born world. Time, 


' which has preyed on the maſter-· pieces of ancient 


painting, has reſpected the more durable mo- 
numents of ſculpture. Amongſt thoſe which 


| at preſent are the glory of Italy, the Venus of 


| © Plin, Hiſt. Nat. lib. 36. C. 5. 


E 
| Medicis is the chief, und commands the ap- 
cory nehe omar. 


| UiTuzzTo we 1 nn. two 


principles apart; we proceed now to view 


ane and tending by their reciprocal | 


2 


ix dhe act of creation, ma 


mation of the world, they were ſignified by 
the name of Proteus ; a venerable old man, 


maintaining a double character: while his pro- 


and the future, his different metamorphoſes 
repreſented the innumerable combinations of 


the elements. By turns a lioneſs, a tiger, or a 


dragon; ſometimes aſſuming the appearance of 
a brilliant flame, ſometimes of a rapid river, 
he ſported with the vain curioſity of mortals, 
and eluded their ſearch. Perſeverance and 
courage united, alone could overcome him, or 
obtain from him his ſecrets, which were no- 


thing but thoſe of nature herſelf, 


Ar laſt the univerſe, conſidered in its various 
relations, and compoſed of two ſubſtances, both 


of them eternal and infinite, but incapable. of a 


C 3 ſeparate 


. ts 4 þ 6 


found wiſdom embraced the paſt, the preſent, 


car un 
1. 


Union of 
the two 


Principles, 


Proteus; 


Pan, 


ſeparate TOS. pens what was called, by 


1 * 1 


way of eminence, the living being. Matter 
and its parts are the members of this great 
body z and the ſoul that moveg it, which gives 
it an expanſive force, is the ſuperior intelli- 
gence or mind. In this ſenſe was the world 
conſidered as God by the antients; it was 
called the GuZAT WHoLs, Pan repreſented 
the world thus perſonified, Inveſted with a 
robe beſpangled with ſtars, he held in his 
hand a pipe of ſeven reeds, a ſymbol of the 
wonderful order in which the planets revolve 
in their orbits. In Egypt, he was one of the 
chief and moſt ancient divinities. He held at 
firſt, the ſame rank among the Greeks. By 
Orpheus, he is celebrated as the ſupreme God, 
things : : but, in the netten ige ta 


oſt domething of his e His —.— 
was hardly preſerved, except in the country; 


for, in the ſimplicity of paſtoral life, men, whol- 
ly intent upon labour, renounce with difficul- 
ty the opinions they have once entertained. 
It is thus that the religion, the hiſtory of which 
we are now relating, after having yielded to 
the perſecutions raiſed: againſt it in the cities, 

2 took 


30 1 ü 
7 Welk reßage in the villages; whence the title cu, 


r of Paganiſm, by which it is known: in like I. 
t manner, Pan was held in ſingular veneration . 


1 among the Arcadians, becauſe the ſituation of 
i- WM their country prevented them from intercourſe 
d Wl with the flouriſhing cities of Greece, and they 
as Wl long: remained attached to their antient cuſs 
dome; for in the ſecond century of our ra; 
a vos find their year ſill conſiſting of four 
is (i months . Fan was conſidered by this people 
W #8 the ruler of univerſal nature; but he be⸗ 
'e came; at the ſame time, the tutelary deity of 
8 the fields and the foreſts. His head was crowns 
at ed with branches of the pine-tree, and he took 
L pleaſure in roaming through the groves of 
d, Menalus and the woods of Lyczzus. Pan loved 


the' flocks, and he favoured the ſhepherds: 
His flute now no longer expreſſed the har- 
mony of the ſpheres, bat the plaintive voice of 
his miſtreſs, the beautiful Syrinx, who had been 
changed into a reed. Of the ſtalks that formed 
the delicate limbs of the nymph he made a pipe, 


ul- WH and 1 the neee art of muſic. 

d. 

ch Tax fame . tha had 1 in * ESD 
to | | 
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degraded Pan in the popular opinion, had « 
ſimilar influence on the other gods of the firſt 
claſs. The people preferred the animated de- 


ſeriptions and agreeable fictions of poetry, to 


the abſtract ideas of which the Gods were the 
ſymbols. But the primitive notions were not 
altered : while the religion ſubſiſted, they com- 
poſed. ite eſſence ; and by them was the firſt 
origin of things explained. Vulcan, Minerva, 


| Veſta, Hecate, and Nemeſis repreſented the 


ſupreme being, either conſidered in himſelf, ot 
in his attributes. Under the notion of Rhea, 
of Latona, of Venus, and of Love, matter took 
ſucceſſively. every form of which it is ſuſcep- 
tible; in fine, both principles, united in Pan 
or in Proteus, compoſed the —_—_— of all 
1 m e 


— 


Tas infinite ind FRA wifi the whole 
of matter, that gave it impulſe, and that main- 
tains it, is the author of all the particular move- 
ments from which the general motion reſults. 
He ſuſtains the heaven, the earth, the moon, 
and the ſtars. Man and all organized bodies 
owe their exiſtence to him; or rather, he 
bimſelf is the principle that animates them. 
Being extended through all ſpace, the differ- 

| 5 W ent 


— . 
— 
—_ 


the various operations of nature. They per- 
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9 
ent portions of that mind formed ſo many lo- Ms 36 
 parats intelligences or powers, that directed 


formed a multitude of different functions, all 
conſpiring wo produce one end. They did 
not differ from the ſupreme divinity, for they 
had a peculiar province-and function aſſigned 


to him, and was worſhipped as a god. Theſe 


powers compoſe the Gods of the ſecond order, 


. whoſe hiſtory is a portraiture of the principal 


phenomena that ſurround: us, and which are 
all referable to the foul of rhe world, multi- 
ample, the people of antiquity, ſtruck with the 


ſplendid magnificence of the ſun, and with the 


ineſtimable advantages which the earth re- 
ceives from his heat, had erected altars to him, 
they not only worſhipped the luminary him- 


2 


ſelf, but the mind that directed his courſe, who 


lone diſpenſes light, and whom the imagina- 
tion delights to repreſent under the idea of a 


Hero or a Conqueror. The ſame thing may 


be affirmed with regard to their adoration of 
the other celeſtial bodies ; and here we behold 
Phyſics and theology united, exhibiting a mag- 
niſicent ſpectacle, and — elucidating 
9 each 


Z 


c 42 1 
each other Thus, the ſtate/of the ſelences 


that epocha may explain ta us the meaning of 
many fables, which we would in vain endeas 
your to find out without ſuch: aſſiſtance; and, 
on the other hand, in order to judge of the 

progreſs of human knowledge at that period, 
we have only to examine the lacred: traditions, 
after diveſting them of — — 


which hy we be. * e 


a whe Goth: Recap thei Sinks | 
aniviels ſucceſlively, iſſued from the baſom 
of Chaos. The firſt that appeared in the or | 
der of this progreſſive formation was the globe 
chat we inhabit. The earth contains all the 
elements, all ſzeds and their productions, and 
_ its ſurface preſents the moſt agreeable diverſity. 
Here, the fire with which it is impregnated 
unites into one great body, and overpowering 
all oppoſition, produces thoſe ſhocks and con- 
vulſions that ſeem to preſage the deſtruction 
of nature. There, immenſe reſervoirs are form- 
ed, by vrhich the rivers are ſupplied with thoſe 
waters which they continually pour into the 
baſin of the ſea. If the eye ſometimes can 
perceive nothing but arid mountains that hide 
their ſummits in the clouds; uncultivated plains, 

| * 
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or deſarts covered with now; yet it oftener 


reſts on regions. variegated with green hills 
and ate plains, where flowers and fruits. a- 
bound, and multitudes of living ereatures find 


at once plenty and ſecurity. How beautiful 


is the Earth adorned with all her riches! how 


juſtly is the entitled to our homage, whoſe li- 


beral hand ſupplies all our wants! According - 


ly, ſhe: was declared the common mother of 


gods. and men. By procuring to men their 
ſubſiſtence, - it may be ſaid that ſhe united 


eures 


earlieſt ſociety. The external rites of her 


worſhip had a reference to this happy eſtabliſſi - 
ment. The towers with which her head was 
crowned repreſented the walls of a city. She 
was drawn by lions, to denote her aſcendency 


over the moſt barbarous hearts. When her 


image with pompous ſolemnity paſſed along, the 
people proſtrated themſelves in crowds before 
her car, and invoked the powerful Cybele. 


Her path was ſtrewed with flowers, and the 


ſound of brazen cymbal ſignified that of the 
implements of huſbandry, before the precious 
diſcoyery. of iron; while armed prieſts. danced 
before her chariot, rent the air with their cries, 
and ſometimes in their tranſports turned their 


fury 


Cnarren 


8 
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Ope, when, adorned with all her riches, and 


t 8 1 2 
fury againſt themſelves, making the blood ie 


ſtream from the wounds which their madneſs 


inflicted. By this they meant to ſhew, that la · 


bour was the lot of mah; that without induſtry 
the goddeſs beſtows not her gifts, and that 
her treaſures are fer © de el if thoy wee 


not . eee 


K 


yielding her fruits in abundance, ſhe re- 
a 


Tun Earth, ſuſpended in the middle of ſpace, 
was conſidered as the centre of the world, 
She was ſuppoſed to be married to the Heaven 


which encompaſſes her, whoſe motions ſeem 
to be ſubordinate to her, who appears to de · 


ſcend-in order to unite with her, and who by 
his ſoft dews and falutary emanations, depoſits 
in the boſom of his happy ſpouſe the ſeeds of 
fecundity. Uranus had, a great number of 


children, amongſt whom were ranked the con- 


ſtellationa, as well as all the bodies that ſparkle 
in the cirele os 


» | | Tax 
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Tu ſpheres were hardly put in mation — . 
when Time was born. Eternity is an indiviſi- I. = 
ble whole, which admits no numexical ſucceſ- 3 
ion, which remains always full and entire. 
whether matter has exiſtence or not. Time, ' 
on the contrary, the idea of which cannot be 
disjoined from that of motion; and which en- 
ters as a conſtituent part in its definition, 3 
ſuſceptible of an infinity of diviſions. We can- 
not conceive a body changing place, without 
conſidering at the ſame time the velocity with 
which it moves, the ſpace it paſſes through, 
and the time it takes to accompliſh its motion. 
Theſe three things are ſo intimately connected 
together, that one of them neceſſarily ſuppoſes 
the other two, and on their different combina- 
tions depends the whole doctrine of forces. Take 
away motion, and you annihilats time, which 
is loſt in eternity. But the impulſe being once 
J given, it proceeds with equal ſtep. Hours, 
3 By years, and ages, ſucceed one another without 

interruption, as wave ſucceeds to wave. Time 

f changes the bed of the ſea; it overwhelms the 
largeſt continents ; it levels the higheſt moun- 
tains: time conſpires the fall of empires and 
general devaſtation. It was therefore repre. 
* WY fented under the figure of an old man with 
a ſcythe. 
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errut o' eythe.” The hard-hearted Saturn devours | 
I. every thing without ſparing his own children. 
* He dared to'lift a facrilegious hand againiſt his 
father, and deprive him of the diſtinctive marks 
of his ſex, becauſe, when he appeared in the 
world, nature had ceaſed to propagate. This 
memorable epoch leads us back to the birth 
of the world. It is proper here to remark, that 
- the ancients always introduced man int their 
pictures, that they might render them intereſt · 
ing. Let us now then ſuppoſe ourſelves tranſ · 
ported to thoſe early ages, at the happy time 
| when the earth ſpontaneouſly yielded the rich- 
eſt fruits and moſt abundant harveſts, and 
ven the pureſt nectar flowed in never- failing 
ſtreams. Thien the paſſions never broke forth 
into violence; then Juſtice | lifted aloft her 
ſcale; for as yet, no laws were engraven on 
tables of braſs. O happy age, age of inno- 
cerice and peace! Alas, it never exiſted but in 
the fancy of poets; yet the charming deſcrip- 
tions they have given of it, though they may 
excite our regret, yet they flatter our imagina- 
tion, and ſeem to conſole us under the evils of 
life. Saturn was the god of the age of gold. 
When crimes, increafing with the ſocial ſtate, 
ar driven him inſenſibly from all the coun- 
tries 
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tries where he, was adored, he took-tebuge i in, 


Auſonia, ambng a, ſunple people, he had 1. _ 
preſerved. the purity of their manners, and 
who alone were er e ee _ 
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idea of time, it is by applying it to à regular 

motion. The courſe. of the ſtars alone could 

ſerve to meaſure i it ; and therefore the ancients 

paid particular attention to that celeſtial body, 

the motion of which is moſt remarkable. Hence 

the fable of Saturn enchained by] NOW: | 
Tax Sun is the moſt magnificent or ornament worſhip of 

of the univerſe. Placed in the centre of thoſe the Sun. 

immenſe. orbs which he alone. directs, he is 

the king, he is the father of nature. When. 

he appears, every thing i is enlivened and wears 

a new face. He rejoices the ſavage in the 

midſt of the deſart, and the man of poliſhed 

life in the boſom of luxury and opulence, 

Who indeed is he, whoſe ſoul has not experi- 

enced. @ lively emotion, a noble. enthuſiaſm, 

when he has ſeen the eaſt brightening into 

flame, and the glorious god of day emerging 

from the ſea to begin his courſe; or, when | 

arrayed _ 


— Quarran ee 20 in the weſtern 

. wave? All hall}, majeſtic Star, exhauſtleſy 

Source of Light, Principle of Life andof Fecun. 
dity The whole world is full of thy preſence, 
and is indebted to thee for its beauty Thy 
praiſe has reſounded in both its hemiſpherez— 
Thou art celebrated, not only in the climates 
which thou enricheſt with thy gifts, but in the 
burning ſands of the torvid zone, in the fronen 
regions of the poles, in thoſe gloomy abode 


| 

i tions, out of gratitude, erected altars to, the 
i fun. They celebrated his auſpictous return, 
when arrayed in all his ſplendour he opened 


ſelves to grief and dejection when, feeble and 
languid, and retiring by degrees, he ſeemed to 
be defpoiled of his luſtre. In every ſeaſon, at 
each new revolution, he was worſhipped under 
names that were charaQeriſtically expreſlive 
of the different points of his courſe. Hence 
came the variety of figns by which he was re- 
preſented, and which have induced ſome authors 
| to refer all tho divinities of fable to the fun *. 


It 


* Macrodius, Gebelin. | 


which would be condemned to the rigour of 
eternal winter, if it were not for the influence 
of thy enlivening beams. The ancient na- 


the gates of the year; and they reſigned them 
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tool 
In deferibing the courſe of the Sun, he was 
repreſented as a conqueror famous for his ex- 


1 \ \. 4 
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pleite, n the greateſt obſtacles and malt oO 
gaged every enemy, and who was always Vice 


worten. 3 rer mae tht op> 
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Wann The object of this ſcience, which 


originated among nations employed in huſ- 
bandry, was. at firſt, to direct tie labours of the 
field. The firſt cultivators ſoon perceived that 
they needed a guide, and they ſought for one 


in * ſky, That innumerable multitude of 


with which it is, beſpangled preſented 
— mith a confuſed. maſs: theſe ſtars were 


reduced to order; they were diſtinguiſhed 


from one another and arranged. At firſt, 
the celeſtial. canopy was divided into three 


principal parts; that in the middle called the 


Zodiac, was contained in the plane of the or- 


bits which the ſun and the ſtars deſcribe, This 


zone was bounded on each ſide by two great re- 
gions, one on the ſouth, the other on the north. 
— | The 
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The ſtats were next reduced te elallov, and 
groups were compoſed, that, under the name of 
Conſtellations, received each a particular form 


peopled with men, with animals, and figure 
of every kind, Theſe ſigns which have been 
tranſmitted to us, and which ſeem now ſo un. 
couth, were not however the mere creation of 


fancy: they ſignified the ſtate of the earth in 


the different ſeaſons of the year; they con- 
nected as it were the operations of huſbandry 
with the celeſtial phenomena, and ſerved at.once 
as a rural calendar and an aſtronomical one, 
Ie is only by viewing them in this light that we 


"can inveſtigate their origin ; and as ſoon as we 


have diſcovered the people that invented them, 


we ſhall have no difficulty in underſtanding 


one of the principal branches of the ancient 
mythology, and at the ſame time in fixing the 
epoch of its inſtitution. 


PeRHAPS no ſubje& has given riſe. to ſo 
many different conjectures. We do not mean 
here to mention that author who conceived 
the twelve ſigns to repreſent the twelve ſons of 
Jacob“; nor Olaus Rudbeck, who ſound 
the 


Acad. des bel. let. tom. 5, hiſt, p. 31. 
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. 
the firſt rudiments of the ſphere among the Cuarran 


8amoyeds and Laplanders. They who have 


attributed the invention of the celeſtial ſigns 
to the Greeks, have not been aware that that 
people, in ſome meaſure moderns in the hiſ- 
tory of the world, were alſo novices in ſcience; 
that though nature endowed them with a lives 


ly and brilliant imagination, yet it is certain 
that they invented little, and that their -only 


merit is the having tranſmitted to future gene- 


rations the diſcoveries made long before their 
times, Though this opinion therefore, is em» 


braced by the moſt reſpectable authorities, 


though it was adopted by Newton himſelf, we 
are however obliged to reje& it. A writer of 
the fourth century *, whoſe works that remain 
are-full of excellent matter, is the firſt who 
elucidated this ſubject. It is true, indeed, that 
he confines himſelf to a very ſmall number of 
explanations, and that his ideas ſtand in need 

being illuſtrated. This the Abbé Pluche 
undertook to do . He followed the track that 
Macrobius had pointed out, and he endeavours 
ed, on the ſame principles, to explain the origin 


of the e part of the conſtellations. Not 


D a being 
* Macrobiug, + Hiſtoire du clel, 
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Opinion bf 
Macrobius, 


and of the 
Abbe 
Pluche, 
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man knowledge. But his ſyſtem, however 


> ſelf when examined, and we ſhall immediate. 


Deſects of 


Li 


notions of I, 


equinoctial points, have a very. ſiow retrograde 
to Weſt. This motion, which amounts to about 
of the Equinoxes. Now, as the fixed ſtars are 


more and more to depart from the points of 


e 

vine able to din them to the climate of 
Egypt, he concludes that the zodiac had been 
traced out in the plains of Sennaar, where he 
was determined to fix the birth-place of all hu. 


plauſible it may at firſt view appear, falls of it. 


ly ſee how directly oppoſite i it is to the ne 


by: is proved that the poles, the ſolſtitial, and 


motion, by which they are carried from Eaſt 


— 


fifty ſeconds in a year, is called the Preceſſion 


— 4 


immoveable, it follows that they always ſeem 


the ecliptic, and, conſequently, that the con- 
ſtellations are perpetually changing place, 
Thus, for example, the fign Arles, which 
three hundred and elghty-elght years before 
Chriſt was in conjunQion with the Sun ut 
the vernal equinox, is now ſeveral degrees re 
moved from hlm " and = other ſigns, a 

they 


* In the time of ma abou 190 years befor 
| Cui. 
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ad preſerve the ſame relative diſtances, have 
neceffarily followed the ſame revolution. Now, 
what ought we to think of the Abbe Pluche 


and others, who have overlooked an obſerva- | 
tion of ſuch importance? To avoid falling into 
an error ſo groſs, people have been willing to 
believe that the zodiac is a late inſtitution. 
But if we reſt ſatisfied with ſuch a concluſion, 
we ſhall never diſcover the country in which 


the zodiac was invented, nor be able to give 
any probable explication of the emblems it 
contains : beſides, inſurmountable difficulties 


remain, after every different climate has been 


inveſtigated in order to ſupport the opinion. 


It has been reſerved for a writer of our own 
times * to baniſh all ſuch contradictions, to 
unite the moſt oppoſite ſuppoſitions, and to 


eſtabliſh a theory at once ſimple and inſtruc. 


tive, | 


Auevesr the ſigns of the zodine there are 
ſome that have, as it were, a common relation 


D 3 to 
Chriſt, the longitude of the firſt Star in Arias was ge ze“ 


In 1950 it was 90 4% That Star is therefore now in 
the portion of the ecliptic called Tawrus, the firſt tar af 
Tyurus is in Gemind and {6 of the reſt, 

M. Dupuis, Memoires fur I'origine des Fables. 
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Pupuis, 


entre to every country of the earth. Such are thol 
that repreſent the courſe and effects of that lu. 
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ee 


have always ſerved to denote the ſolſtices} 


In the application he has made of them. In 


the ether figns were peculiar te certain natlony, 


were aſloelnted with the labeurs of rural life, 


countries, Laſtly, ſome, as the Archer (Sagitts 


a7 


minary which ſhines upon all ; and of theſe it 
is difficult to miſtake the ſignification. Thu, 


the Crab (Cancer) and the Goat {Capricornuc) 
that repreſent the boundaries of the ſun's path, 


and Macrobius, who has catched the meaning 
of theſe two emblems, has only been deceived 


the ſame manner the Balance Libra) which 
repreſents the equinox, Ia @ very natural Image 
bf the equality of the days and nights, But 


The Ram (Aries) the Bull FTavw) which 


and the Virgin (ige, who held in her hands 
ſtalk of corn, are ſigns evidently relative to agrl 
culture, the practlee of which varies in different 


riur the Fiſhes (Piſces) the Urn C Aguariui 
muſt be referred to particular circumſtances that 
alſo vary in every climate, To diſcover, there 


_ fore, the orlgin of theſe ſigns, It was neceſſary 


to find a country in which the different opera 
fions of huſbandry and the ſtate of the earth 


ould ny correſpond with the ſymbols 


repreſenting 


T4 3 
repreſenting them; while, at the ſame time, 
the ſtate of the ſky might be explained in ſuch 


a manner as to leave no doubt. In order to 
obtain this eſſential correſpondence between 


the rural and aſtronomical ſigns, it was only 
necefſary to make a ſlight alteration in the po- 


ſition of the ſphere, M. Dupuis obſerves, that 
the vernal equinox is that which at firſt would 
particularly engage the attention of munkind z 
that It was repreſented by the expreſſive ſym» 
bol of a balance, and that it was a long time 
before this eame to ſignify the equality of the 
day and night at the autumnal equinox, Ihen 
carrying his views back to former ages, he 
Alves this ſign the place that had been original - 
ly afligned to It, and frem which the preceſſion 
alone had removed it, He glves alſo ta the 
zodiac a retrograde motion, without however 
changing the eſtabliſhed order of the ſigns ; 


the Goat quits the Winter ſolſtice ; the year be- 


gins with the Crab; and as to the other ſigns, 
nothing is more eaſy than to find their appli- 
cation, It is in Egypt alone that they can be 
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explained, To be convinced of this, it will 


be ſufficient to examine them ſucceſlively in 


the leveral ſtations occupied by each. 
| 54 Tun 
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eus of the | 
ed in conjunctlon with a fiſh, becauſe at that 


The overflowing of this river was figured by 
Aquarius, or u Genius holding an urn; be. 


at that time enjoying tranquillity within their 


ſignificant. When the waters retired, the 
was ſoon covered with graſs, and afforded ex- 


| lowed was the Bull, an emblem of tillage. 
Yearcely had the fields received the ſeed when 


. | 


Tur point of the Sun's * had been 
fixed originally at the Summer ſalſtice, When 
arrived at this height, he could not be more 
aptly compared than to the animal that de- 
lights in climbing the higheſt mountains and 
moſt precipitous rocks, The Goat was there. 
fore choſen for the emblem, It was repreſent. 


time the Nile began to iſſue from its bed, 


cauſe then Egypt reſembled a vaſt ſea, in which 
cities and villages, elevated with immenſe la- 
bour, ſhewed themſelves like iſlands, Piſces 
repreſented the inactive life of the inhabitants, 


walls. Thus, in every month of the inundation, 
a ſymbol was imagined relative to the pheno- 
menon, The three that follow are not leſi 


earth was ſtill too moiſt and too full of mud to 
receive the impreſſion of the plough; but it 


cellent paſture, The flocks were admitted to 
it when the Ram appeared. The next that fol- 


plants 


a | 
plants ſprung 'forth on every hand. Theſe Carr 


new produCtions appeared in the eyes of the 
huſbandman like young children, (Gemini) or 
like 4dr, that were ſoon to conſlitute his wealth, 
The Sun, after continuing dally to recede, ut 


laſt ceaſes to fly, and ſoon begins to return, His 


courſe, like that of the crav, may be properly 
termed retrograde at this time, and not as has 
been ſaid, at the time of the ſolſtice; when, as 
we have already ſeen, his motion began, The 


when he is at the loweſt point of his courſe; 


L 


ſign of the Goat is till leſs applicable to him, 


but Macroblus judged of the poſition of the | 


ſigns according to that which took place at his 
day; and it is not ſurpriſing that he ſhould 


have been deceived by alluſions which at firſt 


ſight ſeem exceedingly plauſible, A month af- 
ter the Winter ſolſtice, the fruits of the earth 
. at maturity; and every thing preſents 
the image of an abundant harveſt, The Lion 
( Leo.) was made uſe of to point the yellow co- 
lour of the fields, or rather vegetation in full 
vigour, Reaping time, which in Egypt hap- 
pens in March, was announced by a young 


virgin (Virgo) holding in her hand a ſheaf of 


corn, This * is one of thoſe on account of 
| | which 


_ 
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which the Egyptians were denied "Ry honour 


of having invented the zodiac. The Balance 
is found here, in its true place, to indicate the 
moſt brilliant . epoch of the year, the ſeaſon 
which ouglu to be the moſt intereſting to eve- 
ry people. The peltilential diſeaſes that pre- 
vail in Egypt during the month of April are 
characterised by the Scorpion (Scorpio). Laſt. 
ly, the Arrow, with which Sagittarius is armed, 
announced the return of the Eteſian winds 


perhaps alſo, that time of the year in which 
the earth, requiring no labour, men might en. 


gage themſelves in the chace, or in military 


exerciſes. 


Tus ſimple explanation of the ſigns of the 


wadiac leaves no room to doubt of their ori- 
gin, nor of the epoch of their inſtitution. In 
the fame way might the other conſtellations 


be explained, in which the ſfymbolical genius 


is equally diſplayed. All the nations of anti- 


quity adopted theſe learned emblems, which 


had been traced out in the countries of Up- 


per Egypt by a maſterly hand, perhaps Jong 


before the formation of the vallies watered by 


the Nile. 
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| A8TRONONY had been culirated * ages, 
when at laſt it gave birth to a religion that 
conſecrated its labours, and which, by reveal- 
ing to men the ſecrets of nature, led them 


gradually to the knowledge of a Supreme Be- 


ing. The eſtabliſhment of this worſhip is as 


ancient as the times in which the Bull poſſeſſed 


the vernal equinox, and the Lion the Summer 
ſolſtice z that is to ſay, about 2500 years be- 
fore our vulgar æra. Thus, theſe two ſigns 
were of great account in the theology of the 
the ancient nations; the firſt eſpecially, which 
announced to them the renovation of nature, 


The Perſians conſidered the Equinoctial Bull 


as the viſible power that moved the ſpheres. 
Its worſhip, which till ſubſiſts in Japan, was 
connected, among the Greeks, with all their 
fables ; and the author of the Georgicks, when 
he teaches his countrymen the precepts of a. 
griculture, recalls to their minds the rank 
which it anciently occupied; for, in his poem, 


this ſign comes with its golden horns to open 


the year. At this period of the inſtitution of 
mythology every thing wore a new face. The 
ſymbols of the ſphere preſerved their primitive 
ſignification; but they now aſſumed a charac- 


ter much more auguſt. They were tranſlated 


into 


1 1 
into the ſacred language, and the aſpeAts of 
the celeſtial bodies gave occaſion to thoſe fa. 
bles and thoſe ſingular adventures which poetry 
afterwards embelliſhed with all the charms of 
fancy and fiction. The ſtars were ; worſhipped 
as ſo many divinities ; or rather the intelli- 
gence that directed them, and which we have 
ſaid was conſidered as an ernanation from 
the great ſoul of the univerſe, was adored in 
each. 


Mar intelligence which guided the Sun 
was repreſented under the idea of a hero and a 
| conqueror. Dionyſus was the ſpirit who actu- 
ated that luminary, he dwelt with it in its 
brilliant abodes, and accompanied it in its 
courſe through the zodiac. He was in no re- 
ſpect. different from Oſiris, the Sun of the E- 
gyptians, who alſo, in their tongue, ſignified | 
_ the cauſe of time*. This God, they ſaid, was 
born in the Spring, with the year itſelf, when 
the Bull was the firſt of the celeſtial ſigns. 
He was nurſed by the Hyades, the moſt bril- 
Fant ſtars of that conſtellation, and was often 
painted with the horns of a bull. He received 
exiſtence i in the midſt 6f thunder, becauſe at 

that 


1 Herodotus. 
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that ſeaſon this meteor begins to e after 


having been extinguiſhed during Winter. His 
journey laſted three years, a number which 


Eaſt, Leading in his ſuite a numerous band 


whoſe name ſignifies Viery, and who lived on 
a high mountain, having beſide her a lion ta- 
med. At the autumnal equinox, under the ſign 
of the Scorpion, he arrives at Thrace ; when, 
to ſhun the ſnares of the King Lycurgus, he is 
forced to throw himſelf into the ſea. This 


aſſiſtance of the ſphere, as well as the death of 
Icarus and of Erigone, and the hard fate of 
Pentheus torn in pieces by the hands. of his 


vances, his face changes i its aſpect, and aſſumes 
ſucceſſively the ſeveral appearances that mark 
the progreſs of time, to denote the ſeveral ſtates 
in which the Sun is ſeen *. Young at firſt, and 
of a dazzling beauty, his features become gra- 


Q | the 
# Macrobins. , | 


correſponded with that of the ſeaſons in the 


of Satyrs and of Centaurs, he flies to the con- 
queſt of India. His arrival at the ſolſtice is 
figured by his amours with the beautiful Nice,. 


part of his hiſtory is eaſily explained with the 


dually ſtronger, and at laſt are disfigured with 
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own mother. In proportion as Dionyſus ad- 
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Age of age. At the Wimet ll 
he ſeems a child, whom inſolent ſailors deſpiſe, 
and with whom they ſport at their pleaſure, 
The Dolphin is raiſed into heaven to be a mo- 


'tnement of their - puniſhment. After having 
ſubdued the moſt diſtant regions, he reſumes 


the road of Europe, and the nymph Aura, of 
whom he is enamoured, announces his happy 


| Sven was the emblem i that marked the Gen- 


us of the Sun and his courſe. Hercules ſignified 


in a more particular manner the power of that 


luminary. © All-powerful and invincible, this 
« haughty warrior traverſes the world from 


* Faſt to Welt, and never fails to prove victo- 
e rious in the moſt terrible conflicts . How 
many monſters vanquiſhed, how many labour 


_ accompliſhed, are the eternal monuments of his 


courage | 


Two enormous ſerpents he ſtrangled in hi 
cradle as the ſports of his infancy. 'The con- 
queſt of the Nemean lion, the diſcomfiture of 
the hydra with its hundred heads, and the 
| tout 


» o 
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a Ml ront a the formidable dend of centaurs, are 
ſe; his firſt exploits. He ſurpaſſes in ſwiftneſs the 
re, hind with the golden horns. - The frightful 
0: noiſe of his clarion chaces away the birds of 

the lake Stymphale. He turns the courſe of a 


river through the ſtable of Augeas—But great- 


ng 
eg 
of MW er labours {till await him. His victorions 
py | hands deliver Crete from the furious bull. 


He tames in Thrace the horſes of | Diomede, 


that breathed fire from their noſtrils. Beyond 
nfs the Black Sea, in the country of the Cimme- 
rians, their braveſt warriors cannot reſiſt him; 
at and eie Queen Hippolyte is forced to deliver to 


is Wl him the girdle of the Amazons. Before finiſhing 
m his career he runs to Iberia, to wreſt the horrid 


to Bl cattle from Geryon, and then he erects two 
columns at the ends of the earth. Braving the 
powers of hell, he ſubdues the treble-headed 
dog that . guarded the entrance; and, finally, 
returns covered with glory from the rivers of 
Africa, bringing apples of gold from the gar» 
dens of the Heſperides. 


were u lively and animated repreſentation of 
the annual courſe of the Sun. The victory 


Tunis labours that made this god ſo famous 


over the lien indicates his arrival at the Sum- 
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| unclent period marked the page of the Bun 


returning to the ſpot from which he began hi 


deſcribes. But he was alſo conſidered as the 
father of the days, of the months, and of the 


a Go . = 
mer ſolſtice. The equinoctial Bull was e deni 
ſignified by that of the iſland of Crete. Theſe WI r: 
indeed are the only labours that can be referred il « 
to the ſigns of the zodiac. This has been over. 
looked by M. Gebelin, who has relied on the 
evidence of language, without taking facts for 
his guide. The derangement occaſioned by Bl I. 
che preceſſion of th@equinoxes is ſufficient v e 
overturn the moſt ingenious endeavours to ap N U 
ply the other labours of Hercules to theſe ſign, 
But when the ſphere is in its proper poſition, 
all theſe emblems perfectly correſpond with 
the extrazodincal conſtellations which at thu 


Wn Gy e ec 


Wy have ities this e as u hero l 
who, traverſing the vaſt expanſe of heaven, and 


courſe, embraces the whole in the circle he 


ſeaſons, and his heat as the principle of gene. 
ration. In theſe reſpeQs he ſeemed altogether 
a different perſonage. Sometimes he appear 
ed reſplendent with light, and vivifying al 
* with. his preſence; ſometimes with : 
3 
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gehe cbuntenance, == ſorrow 1 ter- * 


ror. His functions and attributes varied in- 


ceſlantly, actording to the different aſpects in 
which he was ſeen. ts 1 


thanks rar but three * in the aft | 


I. 


%- 


Jupiter, Pluto, and Neptune, who divided the 


empire of the world, repreſented the Sun at 
theſe princlpet epochs, 


Juvrrzn is the firſt and a eminent of all, 


Seated on high, he hath ereQed his throne u- 
bove the clouds, Thence he contemplates the 


ſen, the ſhores, and the numerous people that 
cover them. Strength reſides at his feet, When 


he lifts the arm of vengeance, thunder and 


lightning announce the God: but a ſingle 


look diſpells the tempeſt. Thus the Sun was 
repreſented in Summer, when he js high in the 
firmament, and reigns there unrivalled and a- 
tone, When he has reached the moſt eleva- 
ted point of his courſe, he ſeems to enjoy the 
contemplation of his glory, and his power is 


boundleſs, If he ſometimes condenſes the va- 
pours that give birth to the thunder, his beams 


ſoon reſtore calmneſs and ſerenity. Dazzletl 


vith his ſplendour, the nations of antiquity 


E _  conſjdered 


Jupiter, 


— : 


cane conſidered him as the greateſt of the gods, 


J. 
e 


pared to Jupiter? © Immortal powers, ſays he, 


% pus, and leave the whole univerſe fuſpend. 


_ ply the paſſage to his motion, or with Pope 


even his name ſignified the Being . All thing 
are full of Jove, ſays the poet, and every 
thing depends upon him. Who can be com. 


* league all your forces againſt me: let down 
« from this celeſtial manſion thẽ golden chaiy 
* which embraces the. earth, the ocean, and 
« the heaven; your feeble efforts can never 
« draw me down, but I can pull you up; | 
can fix the chain to the ſummit of Olym, 


« ed4.” A ſublime deſcription of the 8u 
and of his effects, whether with Plato we ay. 
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to his attractive force. There ſtill exiſt mo. 


numents in which Jupiter is painted in the 


middle of the zodiacal ſigns. For a ſymbo , 
he had an eagle, the moſt remarkable of h 
feathered race for the ferocity of its natur:W, 
and the ſublimity of its flight. Sometimes bei 
was confounded with Ether, or the matter 
light. We ſhall not enter into the detail d 
+ hi 
Jen ſignifies the Supreme God, the Being, by will; 
of eminence. It is the ſame with the Juve of the Lain 
and the Fehovah of the Jews. | ; 
1 Homer. 17 5 
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hls different metamorphoſes, nor of the ſingu- 
lar adventures that have been attributed to 


himz we ſhall only endeavour to point out 
the manner in which they may be explained, 


all thoſe characters who make ſuch a 


the number of the conſtellations j and it is eaſy 
to ſee that he has been the ſource of all the fa- 
bles invented concerning them. Accordingly, 


withſtanding the apparent extravagance of ſome 
of his ations, he never became leſs great, or 


the people. 


Tun Sun hardly reaches the inferior ſigns, 
when his force diminiſhes by degrees, and he 


empire of night, and the ſceptre of the world 
is committed to the hands of Pluto. Vaſt ſub- 
terraneous caverns ſhut out from the light of the 


dun; a faint gleamſhooting its feeble raythrough 


mal regions z the pitileſs monarch that, rules 
them; and, laſtly, the frightful image of Deſ- 
a repreſented the time in which nature 


Calliſto, Danae, Leda, Ganymede, und indeed 
bonſpl- f 
euous figure in the hiſtory of his life, are in 


leſs worthy of the homage and admiration of 


diſpenſes but a feeble light. Here begins the 


CuArrin 
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he never loſt any of his original dignity. Not- 


Pluto, 


the abyſs ; pale ſhades flitting through the dif- 
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„ene 


Neptune. 


ſhackles that reſtrain it. 


trembles in the heart of his infernal do- 


malevolent being, ſuch as Pluto was among 
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appears plunged in ſorrow ; when every thing 
languiſhes and dies; and when the generatiy, 
power is unable to diſengage itſelf from the 


Tarts is the time when the elements are at 
war. Neptune, who preſides in the rainy lens 
ſon, is the god of the waves, He agitates the 
billows of the ocean, he commands the river 
to roll back to their ſources, he ſhakes the 
earth to its centre, At the waving of the ter 
rible trident Pluto himſelf is appalled, and 
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main *, j 


ALt.xcortes ſuch as theſe are found alma 
in every nation, Winter, perſonified under 
the name of Typhon, of Ahriman, or of ſome 


the Greeks, is always victorious ; and the de. 
feat of his antagoniſt affects the heart of man 
with unfeigned regret. Egypt and Phenici: 
reſounded with cries of grief, when the people, 
in the ceremonies of Ofiris, Adonis 4, and O. 
muſd, lamented the fate of the Sun about to 


expire 


th Homer. + Selden de diis Syris. ſyntag. 2. 


I 
expire, Even among the modern Perſians, Cr r 
he 8 they are obedient to the law of Maho - I. 

met, he is the object of their lamentatilnn, 
when, calling on Hoſſein, with a loud voice 

they deplore his loſs . Other nations, who 

have adopted theſe ancient ceremonies, have 

0 only applied them to à greater object, After 

the ſtruggles in which the good principle is. 
overcome, he is again recalled to life, and the 

nations change their accents of grief into ſongs - 

of triumph. They celebrate the renovated vigour 
of the god, iſſuing victoriouſiy from the dark» 


neſs of night, and gladdening 1 the world with „ 
juvenile ſplendour. 


Taz 1 whatever change he may under- 
go in his annual courſe, never fails to diſpenſe 
his diurnal benignity. Every day he riſes a- 
bove the horizon, mounts to his deſtined place, 
and then deſcends, having compleated his re- 
volution. Apollo, who is repreſented to us 


uci BE adorned with all the graces of youth, was com- = 
ple, BY miſſioned to enlighten the world. The Hours = 


opened to him the gates of the Eaſt, and every 
evening he went to repoſe in the boſom of 
Thetis. He was drawn in a magnificent cha- 


* Chardin, | 4 


E 
riot, and the horſes obeyed his voice alone. 
Once he entruſted the reins to imprudent 
hands, and the univerſe was on the point of 
being deſtroyed, This fable, if we believe 
M. Dupuis, is purely aſtronomical or, per. 
haps, it ſerved to perpetuate the memory of 
fome revolution that had happened to ths 
globe, The rays were ſignified by arrows 
which were fatal and unerring, The God re, 
venged on a whole people an inſult offered ta 
his prieſt Chryſes, The children of Niobe fell 
a ſacrifice to his wrath, But he boaſted eſpe. 
cially of his viQory over the ſerpent Python, 
The inſtant of that monſter's death has been 
choſen by the artiſt of that incomparable ſta- 
tue *, which time has reſpected, and which is 
now the moſt beautiful ornament of a city en. 
richod with the {poils of ancient Greece. Apollo 
has juſt ſhot his arrow, and enjoys his triumph. 
What grandeur and majeſty are diffuſed over 
his whole figure! Never was deity more ſu- 
blimely repreſented, and never has man been 
able to conceive ſo godlike a form. At the 
ſight of this maſter. piece, the people proſtrated 
* and in holy tranſport cried, Io, lo 
PA. 


8 The Apollo Belvedere. 


n 


Pran®*. From the extremities of the earth 


people reſorted in crowds to the temple of Del- 
phi, where the ſacred fire was kept alive, and 
where the wiſdom of the God was communi. 
cated in oracles. Above this city was Parnaſ. 
ſus, and the ſources of Aganippe and Hypo- 
crene, ſo celebrated by the poets. He alone 
who enlightens the world was worthy of kind- 


ling the celeſtial flame, the ſymbol of genius, 


Apollo, when reduced to tend the flocks of Ad- 
metus, taught men the art of uniting the me- 
lody of the voice to the harmony of the lyre. 


He was the father of Orpheus, the firſt of mu- 


ſicians. He inſpired the author of the Iliad, 


dictated his verſes, * 2 him to im- 


mortality. 


Tux Sun was alſo adored under other names 
characteriſtic of his power and beneficence, 
As the God of Phyſic, it was from him that 


ſuffering humanity expected relief. Eſculapi. - 


us, the ſon of Apollo, preſided over this ſalu- 
tary art. His ſymbol was a Serpent, the wor- 
ſhip of which had been generally diffuſed. It 
would perhaps be difficult to account for the 

=. 4 ſingular 


* Callimachus. 
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Kſculaplus 
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44 do 


Priapus. 
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ſingular veneration which the ancients enter. 
tained for this animal. It makes a great article 


in the theogony of every people. It had altars 
in Egypt, in India, in Phenicia. From the 


ſacred precincts of Epidaurus, it was tranſport- 


ed to the banks of the Tiber“; it was every 
where invoked by the ſick, and every where 


the emblem of health. Perhaps, becauſe this 


animal every year changes its {kin, it was 
thought to be regenerated. Thus, it, recalled 


the idea of the ſun, who is annually reſtored. 


to new life, and whoſe oblique courſe is not 


unaptly repreſented by the n of 2 
inake f. 


8 - 


LASsTLv, the Sun is the ſource and princi. 


ple of fecundity. His heat penetrates all bo- 


dies, vivifies and developes the germs by which 


they are reproduced, The god invoked at 


Lampſacus ſignified the generative faculty : he 
was conſidered as the author of thoſe volup- 


tuous ſenſations that impell living creatures 


to perpetuate their kind. Let us draw a veil 


over this deity, and over the attributes that 
. diſtinguiſh him. His emblems, originally in. 


| tended 
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tended to paint the greateſt operations of na- Cuarraas 
ture, offered nothing offenſive to modeſty. I; 


But when the ſimplicity of manners wad loſt, "Ye 


theſe were debaſed by licentiouſneſs, and malle 
to miniſter to the corrupt m of a 
. whom nn had n. 


Arrzn having tas the univerſe, The Moon. 
embelliſhed by the magnificence of the Sun, : 
man turned his eyes to the brilliant ſatellite 
that accompanies this earth, which, every 
month, enriches it with its preſence, and the 
courſe of which preſents ſuch remarkable phe- 
nomena. Its diſk, at firſt hardly viſible, gra- 
dually increaſes, then grows leſs by degrees, 
and at laſt diſappears, till it again returns and 
again diſpenſes its mild light. Theſe different 
aſpects were perſonified. The Moon became Divlnte 
the fiſter and the wife of the Sun; ſhe was that repre- 
called the Queen of the world; her power was Oy 
celebrated; and the different names ſhe recei- 


ved, charaQterize the various forms which the 
Moon ſucceſſively aſſumes, 


Tur intelligence that was afſigned to her as 
the principle of her motion was the famous 
Iis, 


oy” 1 
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lis *, one of the chief divinities of the Egyp. 
tians, and who has often been confounded 
with nature herſelf. She was originally named 
Io, and from her the adventures of the cele. 
brated nymph of Argolis are derived. The me. 
tamorphoſes ſhe underwent in Greece muſt be 
referred to the ancient theological ideas. She 
was changed into a heifer, becauſe the genius 
that moyed the ſpheres always took the form 
of that animal, which was the firſt of the ſigns, 
and which made a part of every fable. Argus 


was employed to watch her. That monſter 


with his hundred eyes, of which one half al. 
ways remained open while the other was ſhut 


in fleep, repreſented the firmament. Aſter 


having traverſed various climates, Io arrived 
on the banks of the Nile, where ſhe-was reſto- 
red to her original ſhape. 


Tun is not, perhaps, any ſpeCtacle more 
enchanting than that of a clear night, when 
the Moon fhines in all her fplendour, and ad- 
vances in ſilent majeſty through the ſtars. Na- 


ture has at that time reſigned the variety of 


her colours, and their ſhades have diſappeared ; 
but the placid light ſhed on every object is 


3 | perhaps 
* Diodor. Siculus. Iablonſki, 


ä 
perhaps not leſs attractive, whether it is reflec- 


ted from the boſom of the ſmooth wave, or illu- 


minates the contour of the objeQs around, The 
ſummits of the mountains exhibit a ſplendid 
amphitheatre, while the woods below form a 
darker ſhade. The general calm that reigne 
throughout nature, the ſolemn ſilence, ſo pro- 
pitious to thought and ſolitary meditation, and 
which is only diſturbed by the plaintive ſounds 
of ſorrow, or the tender accents of love, adapt 
the mind to every ſoft impreſſion, 


In this tate, the Moon was painted under 


the features of the moſt auguſt of the goddeſ- 
ſes, as the greateſt of the gods repreſented the 
Bun in all his glory. Juno reigns with Jupl- 


ter; ſhe commands as a Queen; but her 


empire is that of beauty, and ſhe omits no- 
thing that can enhance its effect, Gold and 


Cnarrah 
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precious ſtones, and the richeſt ornaments 


compoſe her apparel. Her long hair, braid- 
ed by her own hands, flows on her ſhould. 


erz. She covers her face with a veil of daz. 
zling brightneſs, and her magnificent robe 
is the work of Minerva. To add ſtill to the 
charms that embelliſh her, ſhe borrows the ceſ- 
tus of Venus; that enchanting girdle, in which 
love, 
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love, and deſire, and ſoft perſuaſion, are inter. 
woven with marvellous art. Thus adorned, 
Juno quits Olympus, and after having hover. 
ed over the fertile Emathia, the mountains of 
Thrace, and the iſland of Lemnos, ſhe repoſes 
on Gargarus, the moſt elevated ſummit of Ida. 
The Lord of the Thunder perceives her, and 


his paſſion rekindles; a ſudden flame ſhoots 
through all his ſenſes; he breathes nothing 


but love, and quickly feels it in all its violence, 
In the tranſports of his ſoul he approaches the 
goddeſs, he preſſes her to his boſom, and a 


5 golden cloud conceals them from unhallowed 


eyes, The earth is inſtantly covered with 


| thouſands of flowers; the lotus, the hyacinth, 
and the crocus, gently lift their heads; a celel-. 


tial vapour, purer and more reſplendent than 
the light, is diffuſed through the air z and the 
enraptured deities, folded in each others arms, 


yield to the ſoft power of the God of Sleep“. 


Tun Moon does not always poſſeſs the ſame 


ſplendour, and its diſk aſſumes a different form 
as it approaches or recedes from the fountain 
ol its light, When emerging from the dark- 
neſs, it appears under the figure of a creſcent : 


* Iliad, Book 14. 
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* [ymbol aſſigned to Diana ſhews the runes. 


tions that were attributed to that goddeſs. As 


we have ſeen the Star of Night wander as it 


were through the plains of heaven, ſo the 
daughter of Latona courſes over the fields. She 


flies the cities; preferring woods, and moun- 


tains, and inacceſſible retreats, to the buſy haunts 
of men. Her train is compoſed of the moſt 
beautiful ſea-nymphs ; ſhe leads them to the 
cool Taygetus, bathed by the waters of Eurotas, 
or into the laughing vallies of Cynthus. Her 
formidable arrows are forged by the divine 
hands of the Cyclops in the caverns of Lipari: 
theſe are not only deſtined to reach the mon- 


ſters of the foreſt, they are the miniſters . of 


Crnarran 
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her vengeance, © What evils await thoſe whom _ 


« ſhe hath looked on in wrath ! Their fields 
« ſhall be laid waſte ; their flocks ſhall be cut 


off; they ſhall not ſee their children grow 


« around them; or, if there ſhould eſcape a 
« ſon to be the comfort of their age, before 
« they deſcend to the tomb they ſhall weep 


4 over his aſhes. But thrice happy is the 
man whom Diana favours ; he paſſes his days 


in peace, crowned with riches and honours. 
« No ſtorm affails him in a long life; a nu- 
« merous family ſits every day at his table; 
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| Qtuyrek © und they bleſs wh the beneficent deity 


I. « that maintains among them abundance and 
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Tus, great authority was aſcribed to thy 
Moon, and ſhe was regarded as the proximaty 
and immediate cauſe of every event. Enchant 
ments, evocations, and all the prodigies of mu. 
gic, were tranſaQted by her light. The opinion 
of her influence over the human body has uni. 
verſally prevailed, and even ſubſiſts at this day, 

when all influences ought to be exploded en- 

20 px cetept ſuch as are founded on the laws of nature, 

and when true philoſophy allows no ation in 

the Moon except upon the tides. 


—— „ W 0 


Au the ancients this luminary was alſo 
a principle of generation; 4 but a paſſive and 
« feminine principle, from which flows anly 
* the nutritive power that maintains the be- 
« ings formed by the Sun f.. On this ac 
count the Moon preſided over women in labour 
In theſe circumſtances: they invoked her, and 
addreſſed her in theſe words: Be propitious to 
ur, O Lucina! chaſte Lucina, come to our aid! 


. Imitation of Callimachus. Hymn 5. 
+ Freret, Def. de Ia chronol. p. 300, 


Te] 
Tn to render her favourable, they preſented wares 
to her n of flowers, 


and the Moon, The worſhip paid to thoſe 
ſtars expreſſes their relation to the earth; they 


made a principle part in a religion, the chief 


object of which was to paint and to perſonify 
the great phenomena of nature, 


Tux hiſtory of Mereury ſhews how far the 
empire of allegory extended. This god, the fa- 


— 
Sucn ure the deities hes 8 the dan 


vourite companion of Jupiter and miniſter of his 


vill, ſignified the Horizon, or that great circle 
of the ſphere which marks the riſing and ſet- 
ting of the ſtars. Juſtly then was he tiled 
the meſſenger of the gods, and the patron of 


heralds. He was repreſented ſometimes by the 


head of a dog, becauſe he ſeems placed in the 
heavens to perform the functions of that ani- 
mal. His ſymbol was a Cock, as its morning 
ſong proclaims the approach of day. He alſo 
announces the time when light begins to give 


place to darkneſs. The nocturnal hemiſphere 


was conſidered by the ancients as the abode 


of the dead, and therefore Mercury had the 


charge of oonducting the ſhades to hell, Roads 
and 


Chavrus 
" 


The Pla- 


nets, and gave it his name; as Venus, Mary, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, gave theirs to the Planen 


ſelves; on which account particular moving 
principles were aſſigned to them. If they had 
not a peculiar worſhip, they were put under 


verned the world; and were in general deſign- 


ber, their revolutions, and the regularity of 
their courſe. The ſeven columns erected in a 
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and boundarles were dedicated to him ad tg 
the god that marks the tranſition from day ts 
night, and who hath ſettled the-limits. between 
both worlds. Elevated to the rank of the ce. vi 
leſtlal deities, he preſided over one of the pla 


conſecrated to them. 


Tux Planets have a motion peculiar to them. 


the protection of the powerful deities that go- 
ed by emblems characteriſtic of their num. 
temple of Laconia, the Cabiri, or the ſeven 


ſons of Sydik adoted in Samothracia, repreſent- 
ed them, as did the ſeven pilots who governed 


up 

that veſſel which was placed in a luminous cir- Wi 
cle mentioned by Martian Capella . They pre- ¶ bor 
ſided over the days of the week, a diviſion of q 
u 


time eſtabliſhed in their honour. The notes 
3 = of 
| # Gobelin, Alleg. orient. I 66. 


2 1] 
of muſic were alſo ſacred to them, Among the 
ancients, the ſyſtem of muſic was founded on aſ- 


tronomy: they comparedthediſtancesof theſtars 
with the intervals of ſound; and though ſuch a- 


\ 
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nalogles cannot be explained without ſuppoſing 


the gravitation of matter previouſly known *, 


yet undoubtedly the connection between theſe 
two ſciences was at that time underſtood. 

Tun whole univerſe, ſuch as they conceived 
it, was ſubject to the laws of Harmony, - The 


ſtarry firmament, the globe which we inhabit, 
and the ſeven. planets, compoſed the nine great 


ſpheres of the univerſe. All perform their mo- 


tions i concert, and in admirable order. The- 


nine muſes are the intelligences that move 
them, and who maintain the univerſal har- 
2 . : mony. 
* The force of gravitation toward the Sun being in- 
rerſely as the ſquare of the diſtance ; it follows; that a pla- 
net, at half the diſtance of another from the Sun, is acted 
upon by a quadruple gravity. A muſical chord, double in 
length of another, muſt be ſtretched with a quadruple 
force, in order to make it ſound the ſame note. And there- 
fore, if we ſhould ſuppoſe muſical chords extended from the 
dun to each of the planets, they would all ſound the ſame 
note; if they were reſpeQtively ſtretched with forces ſuffi- 

cient to make the grayities of the planets equal. 
* | Maclaurin. 


The Muſes, | 


J. 
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CY 
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Cnarren mony. Accordingly, they are always connec. 


ted with the deities that repreſent the Sun, 


They are the daughters of Jupiter, and afford 


a ſanctuary to Dionyſus, Hercules glories in 
the title of Muſagetes, or their Conductor. But 
they chiefly accompany the divine. Apollo; 
and the rocks of Parnaſſus, which they have 
choſen for their abode, reſound with their 
muſic. There they teach their favourites to 
underſtand the courſes of the ſtars, and the 
motions of the heavens : they explain the cauſes 
that obſcure the diſk of the Moon, that dil. 
turb the bowels of the earth, that heave the 
reſtleſs boſom of the ocean, that ſometimes Wl 
prolong and ſometimes abridge the empire of M | 
night. It was long the province of Poetry o 
celebrate theſe myſteries. The muſes were then ll | 
the deities of the poets; it was then that Phe r 
mius *, that Jopas 4, and all thoſe whom Atla 
had inſtructed, ſung the wonders of nature; 


and, ſeated at the tables of Kings, raiſed thei ! 
voices to commemorate the adventures of the Wil | 
Gods, y 
5 | 1 
Taz revolutions of the celeſtial ſpheres, ot Ml © 
the times which they take to deſcribe ther iſ ü 
: orbits, tl 


4 Odyſſ. DB. I, 7 Eneid. B. 1. 


. 
orbits, were fixed by Deſtiny ; a powerful deity, 
. to whom all the reſt were ſubordinate, and 
d whoſe decrees it was impoſſible for them to 


gainſay or withſtand ; for his decrees were no- 
ut ching but the conſtant and immutable laws of 


mature. The Parcæ, who were the daughters 


ve of Deſtiny, executed his beheſts. Lacheſis pre- 
lr ſided over the paſt; Clotho over the preſent 
to and Atropos over the future: and, by their vi- 
be gilant attentions, the revolutions ſucceed one 


Cnayrer 


1. 
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ſe another without interruption. Theſe goddeſ. 


lil. ſes were repreſented cloathed in white robes, 
the i their forehead was crowned with ſtars; they 
nes Bl were ſeated on reſplendent thrones, where their 


: of Bi voices accorded with the ſong of the Syrens. 
o They held a ſpindle ſtudded with diamonds, one 


den Wi end of which touched the earth, the other 
reached to heaven. 


From the doctrine of Deſtiny aroſe that of 
Fatality. After our actions had been ſubjected 
to the yoke of imperious neceſlity, when a fri- 
volous ſcience had ſought for the reaſon of this 
in the ſtars, the Parcæ became the arbiters 


thread that determined his days. 


of life and of death to man, and their func- 
tions were confined to the ſpinning of the 
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TrxRE remain ſtill ſome other perſonages 
that belong to aſtronomy, ſuch as the Gor. 
gons; as we may infer from certain manuments, 


on which the head of Meduſa is ſurrounded by 
the ſigns of the zodiae. In the number of 
theſe too are the Centaurs, Perſeus, Androme- 
da, Orion, the Pleiades, and ſome athers that 


are included in the conſtellations. 'The fables 
to which they have given riſe may embelliſh 


the fictions of the poets, but they do not be- 
long to our ſubject. Our intention is to make 


7 known the religion of the ancients, and our 


| Recapitulus 


tion of the 
Gods of the 
ſecond or- 


der · 


Mercury. 


reſearches ought to be confined to thoſe deities 
only whoſe worſhip made an eſſential part of 
__ religion, 


*_—_ the Gods of the ſecond order repre- 
ſented, in ſome meaſure, the ſyſtem of the world, 
Cybele, the ſame with Ops, was the earth; 


Uranus the heaven; and Saturn the image of 


time. The Sun took by turns the form of 
Dionyſus, of Hercules, of Jupiter, of Pluto, of 
Neptune, of Apollo, af Eſculapius, and of the 
God af Gardens, lo, Juno, Diana, and Luci- 
na repreſented the Moon and its phaſes. The 
horizon was perſonified under the name of 
Laſtly, various emblems were em. 
ployed 
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. 
J ployed to ſignify the planets; and the Muſes, as 
well as the Fates, were the ſpirits that preſided 
over the harmony of the ſpheres and their re- 
yolutions — 


TrigsE Gods therefore had, for the ſubject 
of their government, the world and its laws. 


connection with human beings. As they were 
deſtined td.repteſent man alone, they exhibit 


he ſeems to have been thrown on the ſurface 
of the earth merely to ſink under the evils 
that aſſail him. But he ſoon becomes conſci- 
dus of his power. The earth cultivated and 


. enibelliſhed by his care, tlie eſtabliſhmerit of 


Citadrih 
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Gods of the 
third order; 


Thoſe of the third order had a more decided. 


the hiſtory of his toils. Weak and deſtitute at 
firſt, and forced to ſtruggle with the elements, 


: ſocieties, the monuments of art, the ſublime 
; diſcoveries in ſcience, are the evidence of that 
f creative genius with which he is endowed. 
f Let us not be aſtoniſhed that his labours have 
deen deified. The ſame power that moves 
0 every particle of matter, diſplays itſelf wich 
i- equal and even with greater energy in organi- 


le ved bodies, In Man, beyond all other animals, 
of does the divine light blaze with greateſt luſtre ; 
1- and the breath by which he is animated was 
d | T 3 conſidered 


TC WJ 

Cnarrzx conſidered as an emanation from the great ſoul 
I. of the univerſe, Thus, every thing was con- 
n nected in ancient theology, every thing had 
a relation to one univerſal principle, which, 
though produced under different forms, re- 
mained always eſſentially the ſame. Beings de- 
rived their force of activity from this principle, 
1 and acted only in ſubordination to its dictates. 
| When, therefore, Man deified ufeful inven. 
tions, he conſidered himſelf as performing an 
act of gratitude and duty in aſcribing them to 
this principle, by whoſe inſpiration alone they 
had been obtained. Thus were the beings 
| II that are ſtill to come under review, exalted in- 

mm do deities. 


| faquiryin= THE hiſtory of a few years is ſufficient to 
to the firſt inſtruct us in that of the human mind. Our 
_— _ world is young, ſays Lucretius, it is but juſt 
born ; and therefore things are every day in- 

vented and brought to perfection. The arts 

have been but lately diſcovered. The philo- 

ſophy that I am teaching is hardly known, and 

I am the firſt who have taught the Latin muſes 

to ſpeak its language.“ If it is true, ſays the 

ſame poet in another place, that whatever we 

are acquainted with was formerly known, we 


mul 


gs 


02: 
muſt conclude, that former generations have. 
been ſwept away by torrents ; they muſt have 


become the prey of devouring fire; and em- 
pires muſt have been involved in the fall of 


the univerſe.” Indeed the ſtate of the world, 


that ſort of infancy from which it ſeems juſt 
ariſen, can be attributed to nothing but to re- 
volutions which have produced a new order of 
things. Many circumſtances prove that great 
changes have happened on the earth. Tra- 
ditions of ſuch changes are to be found in eve- 
ry nation; and the hiſtory of every people is 


in ſome ſort connected with that of nature. 


But though even the memory of theſe events 
were annihilated, there are every where around 


us authentic monuments of ſuch revolutions, 


The Naturaliſt finds them written in legible 
characters wherever he turns his eyes: and he 
perceives nothing around him but the wrecks 
of nature accumulated for ages. Chains of 
mountains, of which ſome are formed entirely 


of the ſpoils of marine animals; others produ- 


ced by the ſucceſſive accumulation of ſubſtances 
melted and calcined ; vegetables buried at vaſt 
depths ; immenſe maſſes of ſhells depoſited on 
the ſummits of the higheſt hills; bodies that 
have viſibly ſuſtained the action of fire, ſuſ- 
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Changes 
that have 
happened 
to the 
Glube, 


vel of the ſea z laſtly, that multiplicity of 
different ſubſtances hidden in the bowels of / 


that there have been times when great cont|. 


Such have been thoſe which preceded the ages 


cupied entirely with the cares of ſelf-preſerva- 


Fw) 


Carries 0 between regular ſtrata below the le. IM « 


the earth, oblige the obſerver to acknowledge b 
that it has undergone a variety of alterations; Ml t; 
that its ſurface has been changed, that it hu e 
had other ſeas and other climates, and that Ml i! 
the preſent world reſts upon the rubbiſh of Hr 
worlds in ruin, Indeed we cannot doubt but 


nents have diſappeared z when the races of 
men that inhablted them have periſhed ; and 
with them thelr labours, their glory, their in- 


duſtry, the very memory of their exiſtence, 


of which we have received the hiſtory ; and 
it is from a revolution of this kind that the 
re-eſtabliſhment of ſociety at this day muſt be 
dated. To that fatal period muſt have ſuc- 
ceeded times of calamity, during which the 
ſmall number of thoſe who had eſcaped the 
univerſal diſaſter would hardly be able to find 
a reſting- place in the world. It would require 
a long ſeries of years before vegetation could 
cover a burnt ſoil, or, that moiſt and miry earth 
could become firm. In this interval, Man, oc- 


tion, 
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tion, would not eaſily preſerve the traces of Cnarrin 
ancient ideas, or be capable of acquiring new. I. 

A laſt, when the eurth was become ſuſceptl · 
e Wl ble of cultivation, when it was able to main. 

3 tain numerous tribes, the conſolutory arts would 

u come to pour thelr beneficial influences around 
+ Ml its inhabitants, who, placed under a leſs rigo- 
of Ml rous ſky, would forget the evils to which they 
at had ſo d been a prey 


Ws ſhall not endeavour to deſcribe the eir- 
cumſtances attendant on theſe happy changes. 
At our diſtance from ſuch remote periods, de- 
void of every fort of monument, the conjectures 
we might form with regard to them would be 


nd WF vague and uncertain, Every thing that relates 
he Ii to the origin of ſociety, preſents inſurmount- 
be I able difficulties to the inquiſitive reſearcher of 
uc Man. Hiſtory delineates to us with preciſion 
the che riſe and fall of moſt nations; but the ori- 


gin of ſome ſtill continues involved in impene» 
table obſcurity. Such are, among others, the 
Aſſyrians, thoſe firſt lords of Aſia, and the in- 
habitants of Egypt. The formation of the 
monarchies that made theſe nations ſo cele- 


oc. brated, is loſt in the darkneſs of antiquity. 
Their prieſts were in poſſeſſion of records for 
thouſands 
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Cnayrex thouſands of years ; . and though I ſhould fiy 
I, „ myriad, ſays Plato, it would not be a figure 


en 6 of ſpeech .“ How ſhall we recover the 
events of ſo long a period from the oblivion in 
which they lye buried! 


Why, ſays Lucretius 4, have not the deeds 
„ anterior to the war of Thebes, and the 
q e ruin of Troy, been celebrated by the poets? 
* „Why have ſo many heroes, whoſe exploits 
« are for ever excluded from the rolls of fame, 
5 been forgotten?” Is it becauſe there were 
no poets to ſing their praiſe? We know, how. 
ever, that theſe ancient people were in a flouriſh. 
ing ſtate; they cultivated the arts, and, perhaps, 
we ought to aſcribe to them ſome of thoſe 
diſcoveries that belong undoubtedly to the 
moſt diſtant ages. How many inſtitutions do 
we not find, of which it is impoſſible to trace 
the commencement ? The art of fuſing metals, 
an art ſo difficult as to require many different 
proceſſes, and much preliminary knowledge, 
has had an immemorial exiſtence in the Eaſt. | 
Letters too, ate fo ancient, that Pliny thought W | 
himſelf warranted to denominate them eternal. 
The 


* De lb. + Lib. 5. 
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The invention of the ſigns of the zodiac muſt, 
as we have already remarked, be of high 


antiquity : and what ſhall we ſay of the aſtro- 


nomy of the ancients, which they certainly did 


Cuarrin 
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not invent; but which they often practiſed, 


without underſtanding its principles? Struck 


with theſe circumſtances, Mr Bailly “, has 
concluded, that there exiſted a people anterior 
to any we are acquainted with, that were the 


inventors of Science; while thoſe who have 


appeared after them on the ſtage of the world, 


have only inherited its fragments. The reſearch- 
es of this writer are exceedingly ingenious ; but 


he has puſhed the matter greatly too far. It 
is a pity he ſhould have inveigled himſelf with 


this primitive nation ; that he ſhould have fix- 


ed its native place in the icy ſeas, in the envi- 
rons of the pole; and that, in order to ſupport 
a ſyſtem which it was ſufficient to have broach- 
ed, he ſhould have relied on the ideas of ſome 


philoſophers who have been accuſed of allow- 
ing themſelves to be ſeduced by their own ima- 


ginations. The great epochs of nature are 


unknown to us, and we are utterly unable to 


2 the * by which they are con- 


cealed. 
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onen cealed. Between the ra of the firſt diſty, 


verles and the period in which they ſeem ty 


n have been revived, it is certain that a vaſt inter- 


val has elapſed, Since it is impoſſible for us to 


fill this gap, let us reſt ſatisfied with the fact 
that preſent themſelves with inconteſtible evi. 
dence to our eyes. We ſhall never be able to 
penetrate beyond twenty centuries before our 
vulgar æra. It is then only that we begin to 
perceive a gleam of light; then aroſe that reli. 
gion which collected the ſcattered portions of 
ſcience, and united them into one body. If ſome 
have attempted to aggrandize the field of hil. 


tory, others have unreaſonably endeavoured 


to narrow its bounds. The foundation of ci. 
ties; the eſtabliſhment of colonies, the wars, 


the intercourſe of nations, the fall of empires, 
are events that may follow one another in ra. 


pid ſucceſſion ; but without inſiſting here on 
the operations of nature, in reſpect of which, 
time is nothing, and mocks all our calculations, 
the developement of the progreſs of the human 


mind requires a ſpace at leaſt equal to that 
which contains the hiſtory of human affairs. 


Many of our learned men have not been 
ſufficiently attentive to this circumſtance, They 
| : have 
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have attributed to the deluge the deſtructlon 
of the world, and have fixed the preciſe date 
of that event, which is one of thoſe that we 
muſt be content to take for granted, They, 
however, pretend to be well acquainted with 


Crarren 
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all the circumſtances attending it, and they 5 


have even undertaken to explain them. A- 


mong the cauſes that have produced it, one of 
che chief, in their opinion, is the inclination of 
the earth's axis, from which, they imagine, has 


proceeded the difference of ſeaſons, After - 
wards it was found neceſſary to collect toge - 
ther a quantity of water, ſufficient to inundate 


the whole world: in order to accompliſh this, 
ſome ſuppoſe that it contained in its bowels a 
vaſt reſervoir, which they call an Aby, the 


ſurface of which falling in, the waters guſhed 


out. Another makes the earth encounter a co- | 


met in its courſe, which envelopes it in its at- 


moſphere, and forms, by the watery particles in 


its train, the windows of heaven, They have 


in general pretended, that in the ſpace of a few 
days, ſtones, marble, and the hardeſt rocks 


have ſuffered a total ſolution 3 and that the pe- 
trifactions found every where in immenſe quan- 
tities, are inconteſtible evidences of a deluge, 
Thus nccommodating themſelves to the account 

of 
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of Moſes, where this event is related as a mira. 
cle, they have imagined ſyſtems that exhibit 


nothing but a monſtrous conjunction of phy. 


ies with _—_ 


Wr are not at liberty to doubt 8 


of the ſacred writer; but we muſt remember, 
chat the traditions of the Jews relate only 
an obſcure nation confined to Paleſtine. Ot 


communicated to them, and conſequently enter: 


. tained the darkeſt notions with regard to their 


true origin; they admit at molt a few particu. 


lar inundations, inferred from the nature of 


the countries they inhabited. Indeed ſome of 
their authors talk of a univerſal deluge, and 


even, what is at firſt ſurpriſing, the deſcription 


they have given of it is exactly ſimilar to that 


in Scripture. According to Ovid, to Plutarch, 


and Lucian, the crimes of the human race 


had provoked the divine vengeance, God 
reſolved to exterminate a perverſe generation ; 
a ſingte juſt perſon found favour in his ſight, 
Deucalion, deſtined like Noah to re-people the 


earth, conſtructs an ark, enters it with his fa- 


mily and every living thing, and does not ven- 


ture out till the doye returns to him with the 


| olives 
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people had not the benefit. of the information 


Do 3 


olive-branch. To account for this ſingular Cue 


conformity, it is ſufficient to remark, that the 
authors we have juſt mentioned lived in ages 
long poſterior to thoſe of which we are ſpeak- 
ing ; that they wrote long after the foundation, 


had invited the Jews; and that then the inter- 
courſe of nations having eſtabliſhe® among 


priſing that they ſhould have reciprocally bor. 
rowed the ideas of each other, which, though 
various and oppoſite in numerous particulars, 
had yet many things in common. The author 


he intended ſhould deſcribe every occurence ; 
the ſubmerſion of the whole world was in his 
eyes a much more important incident than that 
of a little Grecian province. There is alſo men- 
tion made of an ark in the poetical library of 
Apollodorus. If we have not ſpoken of Plato, 


a different kind. We have only to reflect on 
the general deſign of the Timæus and of the 
Critias, to be convinced that what is there 
ſaid of that celebrated iſland, on the ſtory of 


bricated, 


them a conſtant communication, it is not ſur- 


of the Metamorph6ſes catched at thoſe that 
moſt ſtruck his imagination, in a poem which 


it is, becauſe the ſtory of the Atlantis is of quite 


which ſo many different ſyſtems have been fa. 


: | # ; 
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of the Alexandrian ſchool, whither commerce 


C 


caarrza We is nothing but a fiction, or philolo. 


I. 


phical romance. As to Plutarch, the proſelytes 


* 0 Chriſtianity had begun to promulgate their 
dc drrines in his time; and we know that theſe 


were widely diffuſed when Lucian compoſed 


his works, as he ſometimes makes them the 


ſubject of his pleaſantries. We will ſay no. 
thing of Philo the Jew, of Euſebius, nor of 
fome moderns who have anxiouſly endeavour. 
ed to diſcover a reſemblance between the tra. 
ditions of the Jews and thoſe of other nations; 
as if truth ſtood: in need of the ſupport of fi- 
bles. To have an idea of the force of their 
proofs, let us but attend to the explanation 
that ſome of them have given of a medal of 
Apamia, a city in Phrygia, on the reverſe of 
which are a man and a woman in a ſort of 
ark, with two birds, one of which holds the 
branch of a tree in its claws. Three letters, 


vox, engraven on it, ſeemed to them the word 


Noah, and therefore they affirmed that the 


identity of Deucalion with that patriarch was 


eſtabliſhed. Ottavio Falconieri publiſhed a 
diſſertation on the ſubje&t, and Mr Bryant 
__ dwells with particular complacency on this 
medal. But he ought to have known that it 
was examined attentively i in the laſt century 

| by 


RE, / 
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by a very learned man „ who. diſcovered that Crartm 


the letters, inſtead of no, were xxo, and form- 


ed the beginning of the word . an- 


ther name for Apamea, | . 


| le we cm underſtand peel Walen eo · 
ſtituted the religion of the Ancients, we muſt 


L 


* 


go back to its true ſources; we will find that 


Sanchoniatho, Orpheus, Homer, Heſiod; and all 


thoſe whoſe works are now the only authentie 


monuments that remain of that religion, have 


been ſilent as to the deluge; and that their 
hiſtorians, ſuch as Herodotus, Thucydides, and 


Nenophon, have not even mentioned that of 


Deucalion or of Ogyges. 80 far as it is poſſi» 
ble to judge of their opinions, it would ſeem 


that they had in general a confuſed idea of 


ſome cataſtrophe that had formerly happened 
to the earth z and without knowing preciſely 
whether it had been owing to water or to fire, 
and even believing that the concourſe of theſe 
two elements had produced it, they contented 
themſelves with repreſenting it by images cal- 


culated to perpetuate the memory of univerſal 


devaſtation. Imagining that, to effect ſuch re- 
0 ef volutions, 


: 8 Bianchini, Hiſtoria univerſale. 
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Carre volutlont, there was a neceſſity for the aQion 
1. of extraordinary beings z they feigned thoſs 
e monſters the Children of the Earth, who were 
TheGiants., enemies of order and repoſe, who were en. 
5 dowed with prodigious ſtrength, were capable 

of contending with Providence the principle of 

univerſal harmony, and who, venturing to liſt 

their impious hands againſt the Gods, brought 

back the empire of Chaos. It is ſomewhat 
ſingular, that in all ages, and in all climates, WW. 
the ſame emblems have been made uſe of to il 
perſonify the principal phenomena of Nature. 
Every people on the earth have had their i 
6 
| 


Giants, to whom they have attributed the ſame 
powers. This fable exiſted in Peru“, a coun- 
try abounding in volcanoes, where Nature a- 
fumes a tremendous aſpect; and it was not 
leſs known in Mexico f. We find it again in 
Japan 4, in the iſland of Celebes or Macaſſar |, 
ſituated under the fire of the equator; among 
the Guanches, the ancient inhabitants of Te- 
neriffe 8, and, in general, in all countries 
where Man is ſurrounded with ſublime and 
ſtriking objects. We know the importance of 

ho 


* Hiſt. des voyages. Tom. 51. 
| + Ibid. Tom. 47. 
+ Kemper, liby 3. c. 1. BE 

4 Hiſt. des voyages. Tom. 39. 5 Ibid. Tom. 6. 
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the Giants in the mythology of the Scandina- 
vians , and in the other extremity of the con · 


tinent among the Arabians +, whoſe brilliant 


fitions are the ſource of that marvellous ima- 


gery now introduced into Europe. By this al. 


legory the Ancients explained the deſtruction 
of the world and its conſequences, It is Im- 
poſſible to miſtake the ſenſe of this fable, for 


Carras 
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the Gods which it pppoſes to the Giants are 


thoſe of the ſecond order; that is, the Sun, 


the Moon, and the other deities of that claſs ; 


from which it would ſeem to have been the 


opinion of the inventors, chat the war of the 
elements, and the diflolution of matter, could 
by no other images be more aptly deſcribed, 


IT was the great Jupiter, the ſon of Saturn, 


ſeated themſelves on the ſummit of Othrys, 
and beſieged the palace of the immortals du- 
ring nine years. At laſt the God ſummons, 
vith a loud voice, the powers of heaven ; he 


Their coms 


whom the Giants attempted to dethrone. They bats with 


the Gods; 


animates them by his courage, and oppoſes the 


G 2 tremendous 


| Introduction to the Hiſtory of Denmark. 
} Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry. 
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tremendous Cyclops * to his audacious ene. 
mies. 'The ſignal is ſcarcely given, when a 


terrible noiſe is heard; immenſe clouds of duſt 


obſcure the day. The Gods iſſue from their 
ſtations, and Olympus trembles under their 
feet, The Titans f advance to meet them; 
their numerous cohorts ſpread horror and con- 
ſternation. The conflict is begun, all heaven 
is convulſed with the ſhock ; the air reſoundy 
with tumultuous cries z enormous rocks are 
hurled againſt the Gods, and fall back again 
with tremendous noiſe, For a long time the. 
victory is doubtful, till at laſt Jupiter launches 
his thunder, and the lightnings ſet every thing 
on fire. The earth is in flames, the foreſts 
are burnt up; the waters boil in the midſt of 
the ſea; and the Titans are precipitated to 
'Tartarus, the place of utter darkneſs, The 


conqueror was beginning to enjoy his victory, 


when 


» They were called Bro rue, Trier, and A750 
which words ſignify Thunder, Lightning, Velocity. 

All cke names of theſe Giants were ſignificant, Briarens, 
expreſſes the loſs of ſerenity ; Othus, the diverſity of ſea- 


ſons ; Ephialter, the great body of clouds; Enceladus, the 


overflowing of great waters ; Porphyrion, the fracture of 


the earth; Mimas, great rains; and Rechas, the wind- 
P luche, Hitt. du ciel, e * 


1 
when he had to engage a new enemy, not leſs 
a W formidable. Jupiter had recourſe to the ſame 


b arms. After a violent ſtruggle, in which Nature 
Ir again was expoſed to great convulſions, Typhon, 


ir or Typhæus *, the offspring of Terra and Tar. 


1 taurus, was buried under Etna, and his fall re- 
n- WW ſtored peace to the univerſe, Hel 
ds Tuxsz deſcriptions, taken from one of the 
ie poets }, ſeem to indicate a general conflagra- 
in tion rather than a deluge. Such, at leaſt, was 


CuArTER 
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Conflagra» 


tilon of the 


world. 


he. the creed of the Egyptians. Hence, perhaps, 


les they adopted the opinion which has been more 


periſh by fire. The day will come, cries 
« the poet , when the earth, the ſea, and the 


« flames, by which the whole univerſe ſhall be 
„ conſumed,” Theſe ideas of deſtruction 


were rigid obſervers of virtue, and who en- 
couraged the belief that guilt would be puniſh- 
ed, and that God would alter the face of things, 
« Time, ſaid they ||, will deſtroy and devour 

G 3 &« all 


flamed vapours. | 
7 Helſiod, } Ovid. I Hin 


— 


« etherial regions, ſhall become a prey to the 


made a part of the doctrine of the Stoics, who 


* Typhon or Tipbeur, ſignifies the /inoke of toe, en- 


than once revived, that the world would again 


Currie 
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« all things ; it will obliterate the memory not 
« only of men, thoſe frail and feeble belngy, 


* but of countries, of regions, and of all the 


« parts that compoſe the univerſe, It will level 
« mountains, it will change the courſe of ri. 


4 vers, it will fwallow oceans, it will interrupt 


« the intercourſe betwixt nations, it will break 
« the bands of ſociety, Cities will be engulph. 
«ed, Inundations, earthquakes, and deſtruc- 
« tive fires will overwhelm the habitations of 
„men. Every thing that breathes ſhall periſh; 
*« and when the hour arrives in which the 


world ſhall be extinguiſhed in order to its re- 


* novation, Nature will ſink under her own 


weight, the ſtars ſhall encounter one another, 


and, in the general wreck of matter, all 
&* created things will form one vaſt conflagra- 


© tion. Then there will be no more diſtinc- 


„tions among men; then for ever ſhall diſap- 
t pear the names of the Caſpian Sea, the Red 
Sea, the Gulph of Crete and of Ambracia, 


of Pontus, and of the Propontis. What then 
will become of the Adriatic, and of Scyl- 


« la, and Charybdis, thoſe famous gulphs of 
Sicily? All will be confounded. Neither 


© walls nor towers will afford an aſylum. In 
_ * vain ſhall mortals make the penetralia of 


« templet 
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4 temples reſound with their ſupplications. A 
« ſingle day ſhall witneſs the deſcent of all to the 
grave. And thoſe to whom Fortune has been 
« moſt liberal of her gifts, and whom ſhe has 
« raiſed above their fellows j thoſe who boaſt of 


« thelr deſcent and of their treaſures, ſhall be 


« confounded in the general ruin “. But af- 
« ter this univerſal convulſion, after the extino- 
« tion of the human race, and of the wild beaſts 
« whoſe manners man ſhall have adopted, the 


« ancient order will be re-eſtabliſhed ; ani. 
* mals ſhall again be produced: there ſhall 


be aſſigned to the earth a race born under 
« happier auſpices, who, at firſt, ſhall be guilt- 
* leſs of any crime; but who, ſoon loſing their 
« innocence, ſhall again provoke the Divine 
e vengeance by new crimes. So difficult to 
e purſued is the road of Virtue! “ 


Tus flouriſhing ſtate of the ſtoic philoſo- 
phy in the firſt ages of our æra is well known. 
It was the laſt reſort of virtue, while the Ro- 


man empire groaned under the cruelleſt rod of 


deſpotiſm ; and never did that empire ſhew it- 
ſelf more ſublime, or aſtoniſh the world by 
5 greater 

® genecs. + la. 
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greater or more exalted characters, chan at that 


period. This philofophy had neceſſarily a de. 
cided influence on motals, and ſtill more on 


opinions; and we ought not to be ſurpriſed 


that its doctrines were mingled with thoſe of 
Chriſtianity, which then began to be diffuſed, 
Among the different ſeQs into which the new 


religion, almoſt in the moment of its birth, 


was divided, there were ſome who adopted this 


ancient tradition of the end of the world, and 
who even maintained that it was at hand. The 


doctrine of the Millenarians had many parti. 
ſans. But although their predictions have ne- 


ver been fulfilled, there are every day ſome 
fanatics to be met with, who ſpeak the ſame 
| language, It was foretold that a delyge would 


happen in the year 1524. In 1706, Whiſton, 
an excellent aſtronomer and acute obſerver, 
diſcovered in the Apocalypſe that Jeſus Chriſt 
would gppear upon the eurth'In the year 171 
or 1916 ak the lateſt j that he would then relgh 
ieee years, and that the eonfummarien of all 
things would take place at the eonelufion of 
that term. Hyrnet, an auther, like the preeed- 


ing, of a Theory af the Earth, when ſpeaking 
al the gonflagration of the globe, has only fal- 


lowed an opinion pretty generally received, 
and 


A 
} 
0 
8 
? 


„ Þ ; 
and which is founded on the teſtimony of the 
Fathers and Apoſtles themſelves, He has, how- 
ever, expreſſed himſelf poetically, and his ima- 
gination does not yield to that of the Ancients, 
as we may judge by the —_— {ge 


* Let us reflect on the vanity 0 de 
« plory of all this habitable world; how, by the 
* force of one element breaking looſe upon 
« the reſt, all the varieties of nature, all the 
« works of art, all the labours of men, are re- 
« duced to nothing; all that we admired and 
« adored before, as great and magnificent, is 
« obliterated or vaniſhed; and another form and 


« face of things, plain, ſimple, and every where 


« the ſame, overſpreadsthe whole earth. Where 
« are now the great empires of the world, and 
" their great imperial cities ? their pillars, 
4 trophies, and monuments of glory? Shew 
me where they ſtood read the inſcription z 
4 tell me the victer's name. What remains, 
4 what linprefſions, what difference or dlſtine- 
ten de you ſee In this maſh of fire? Rowe 
« Itſelf, eternal Rome, the great elty, the Em- 
i" preſy of the world, whoſe domination and 
6 ſuperſtition, ancient and modern, make a great 


ff * of the * of this earth; what la be. 
come 
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« come of her now ? She laid her foundationy 


1 deep, and her palaces were ſtrong and ſump. 


* tuous: ſhe glorified herſelf, and lived deliciui. 
« ly; and ſaid in ber heart, I fit a Queen, and 


« ſhall ſee no ſorrow. But her hour is come, 


44 ſheis wiped away from the face of the earth, 


% and buried in perpetual oblivion. But it is 
„not cities only, and works of mens hands 
« but the everlaſting hills, the mountains and 
6 rocks of the earth, are melted as wax before 
« the ſun; and their place ir no where found, 
« Here ſtood the At, a prodigious range of 
« ſtone, the load of the earth, that covered many 
« countries, and reached their arms from the 


4 Ocean to the Black Sea this huge maſs of 


6« ſtone is ſoftened and diſſolved, as a tender 
« cloud into rain, Here ſtood the African 


e mountains, and Ala: with his top above the 


clouds. There was frozen Caucaſur, and 


< Taurus, and Imaus, and the mountains of 


Alia: And yonder, towards the north, ſtood 


the Riphean hills, clothed in ice and ſnow, 


« All theſe are vaniſhed, dropped away as the 


e ſnow upon their heads, and ſwallowed up in 


« red ſea of fire .“ 


In 


= Theory, Ed. 1759. Vol. 2. p. 149. 
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' In this manner have the opinions of the An» 


cients been tranſmitted to our times : we have 
related thoſe of the Moderns, only to ſhew 


whence they have been derived, and that it is 
poſſible to refer all religions to one common ori- 
gin, by diveſting them of the local and foreign 
circumſtances which characterize each in par- 
ticular. The religion of which we are now 
writing the hiſtory, preſents us with ſcenes of 


 Cnarrih 


uncommon magnificence, It comprehends all 


times, and thoſe that do not now exiſt even in 
tradition, After having exhibited Man unhap- 
py, and groaning under the effecte of Divine 
Vengeance it again repreſents him to us, re« 
ſtored to himſelf, and enjoying the tranquillity 
of Nature. 


Ar this time it ſhews us the daring Genius 
who, mounting to heaven, robbed the immortal 
gods of their ſacred fire, and brought it to the 
earth, The firſt that ſaw it, admiring its bril- 
llance, would have kiſſed and embraced it. 
* Satyr, cries Prometheus, you will lament the 


AronethGy 


* loſs of your beard. It burns when it is touch+ 


ed, but it gives light and heat to thoſe who 


„know how to uſe it *.” It is not difficult 


| | to 
* Plutarch, 
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to diſcover the ſenſe of this fable. Promethe. 
us ſignifies human reaſon, and therefore he iy 
ſaid to have invented the arts and the ſciences, 


But how fatal were the conſequences of the 
preſent he made to the human race! Jupiter 


_ enraged, addrefſes him in theſe threatening 


words: O ſon of Japetus, the moſt audacious 
« of mortals, you boaſt of having deceived 
me, but you and your poſterity ſhall be pu. 


4% niſhed, Let them enjoy the fire z but I will 


% ſend evil among then, and it they ſhall * 


« riſh “.“ 


He ſpoke, and by his order the induſtrious 


Vulcan takes a bit of clay, and having moil. 
tened it-with water, he moulds it into the figure 


of a young woman of exquiſite beauty. The 
other Gods are eager to outdo one another in 


endowing this maſter-piece with every charm. 


Minerva gives her wiſdom ; Venus, the alluring 


graces; and the Goddeſs of Perſuaſion ani- 


mates her eyes. Soon ſhe becomes a miſtreſs 


in the art of pleaſing ; ſhe compoſes her dreſs 
of the richeſt ornaments ; the Hours crown her 
with a garland of vernal flowers; but the cruel 


Ne murderer 


* Heſiod. 


ic J 
murderer of Argus filled her heart with falſe- 
hood, with treachery, and deceit. He called 


her Pandora, becauſe the gods had loaded her 
with gifts. The ſon of Prometheus received 
the fatal preſent as it was brought to him by 


Cnarreh 
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the meſſenger of the gods, This imprudent 


youth, at the ſight of ſo much beauty, forgot. 
the wiſe counſels of his father. Pandora open« 
ed a box which had been given her by Jupi- 
ter, and inſtantly every evil ruſhed out of it. 
Envy and care, and grief and diſeaſe, and what - 
ever affliQts unhappy mortals, immediately over- 
ſpread the earth; while nothing 3 to 
conſole them but Hope. | 


| | ALMosT all nations wa had recourſe to 


allegory in their accounts of moral evil, Be- 


ſides the fable of Pandora, the Greeks had that 


Tantalun 


of Tantalus. His hiſtory has been disfigured 


by mythologiſts, when they have repeated that 


this prince ſerved up to the inhabitants of O- 


lympus his own ſon Pelops at a feaſt, © It is 


« abſurd, ſays Pindar, to accuſe the gods of 
« injuſtice or cruelty. If there ever was a 


mortal on whom they laviſhed their favours, 


it was Tantalus; but he knew not the art 
0 Sor being happy. His pride deſtroyed him. 
8 Having 
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« Having ſtolen neckar and ambroſia, ſubſtanec 
« that confer immortality, and having impart. 


« ed them to his gueſts, he was condemned 
« to aterrible puniſhment, and thrown into 
« hell, Let no one hope to conceal hid actions 


from the ſight of heaven. The crime of the 
4 father was fatal alſo to the ſon, The gods 


ie ſent back Pelopa to the earth, and ſubjected 
e his exiſtence to the ſhort period of human 


e life,” We may remark a great analogy be. 


tween Tantalus and Prometheus. 


The one 


ſees inceſſantly over his head a huge rock 


ready to fall, without being able to eſcape it, 
The other is chained to the ſummit of Cauea - 
ſus, and an inſatiable vulture gnaws his liver, 
that is continually renewed. Both of them 
ſuffer the puniſhment due to their temerity ; 


and they are the cauſe of all the evils that have 
__—_ on the earth. 


Now diſappear the times of innocence. To 


the age of gold ſucceed the ages of ſilver, of 
| braſs, and of iron. Theſe four ages, which 
evidently indicate different degrees of civi- 
lization, are at the ſame time' an emblem of 
the progreſs of the arts. If we diveſt this alle- 
gory 0 of al foreign ornament, of thoſe agree. 
able 


HY 


— _——_—_—_— 


able deferlptlons to which it has given riſe, cr, 


we ſhall not be at a loſs to diſcover Its origin, 
Gold and ſilver, which are met with almoſt at 


the ſurface of the earth, are of all metals the 


moſt eaſily wrought, and therefore they have 


and accordingly the weapons of war were long 
made of braſs, as well as the other implements 
that were anclently in uſe, It long continued 


to be excluſively employed in facrifices ; be- 


cauſe ancient cuſtoms, eſpecially thoſe connec · 
ted with religion, are always preſerved with 


0 


e 


been the earlieſt known, Braſs comes next, 


ſcrupulous anxiety and care. At laſt the ſu - 


perior utility of iron was diſcovered j the An- 
cients learnt to fuſe and to work it ; and as the 


manufacture of this metal requires the moſt 


difficult proceſſes, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes a 
people living in ſociety ; from that moment men 


loſt the ſimplicity of their manners, and Af- 


 trzxa, it was ſaid, abandoned a world deluged 


in blood. It is probable, therefore, that the 
four ages, ſo much celebrated by the poets, 
received their denomination from the ſucceſ- 
five diſcovery of theſe four principal metals. 


"Tars diſcovery was attributed to ſupernatu- 
ral beings that were condidered as a ſort of 
Genii, 


cuarris | 


I, ' 
14 4% 
Cyclops, 


ſores, 


* 


If nag 1 
Genil, or inſerlor delties. Such were the Op 


clops, who inhabited the caverns of Lipari 
From the top of the black and rugged rock 
with which that iſland is covered, iſſued cloud 
of ſmoke, and the reiterated ſtrokes of thy 
hammer were heard to reſound upon the an. 
vil. In this number alſo were the Telchines, 


who had learnt to work in iron ; the Curetez 


and Corybantes, not leſs perfect in metallurgy; 


| the DaQyli, who added to this art that of me 
decine, and who poſſeſſed the ſecret of charm- 
ing pain by inchantments, or by ſalutary re. 


medies : laſtly, the moſt celebrated of all were 
the Cabiri, who had afterwards a worſhip pecu- 


. larly addreſſed to them, in the iſlands of Lem. 


nos and Samothracia, and who preſided over 
the planets, after the emblems that repreſent 
the metals had been applied to them, Theſe 


different perſonages were at the ſame time faid 


to be the firſt who inſtituted ſacted-ceremonies; 
which proves, that in Grezce the arts and re- 
ligion were coeval. Indeed the worſhip of the 
Gods was eſtabliſhed as ſoon as men began to 
be civilized ; but eſpecially after the introduc- 
tion of the uſe of i iron, 


Bron that time, men fed on acorns, and 
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. had no other ſubſiſtence but what the earth Cuarrid 
at. ſpontaneouſly produced by the genial inſſuence 
ck of the ſun and the ſhowers, Ceres is the be. 0 
ut WY neficient deity that changed their groſs food, | 
the Wl She had choſen for her reſidence the fertile 

an. plains in the centre of Sicily, There, collect. 

es, Wl ing the ſcattered tribes, ſhe taught them the 

tes I art of ploughing the earth, to make it fertile z 
ry; ud of drawing their nouriſhment from its bo- 

ne Ml ſom. But that iſland which ſhe ſo much favoured 

m- if foon became for her a ſeene of diſtreſs. One 

re: day, as her daughter Proſerpine was gathering Proferping, 
ere Wl flowers in the ſmiling vallies of Enna, the fable | 

cu. deity of hell perceived her. Paſſion inſtantly 

m. inflames him, he ſeizes her in the midſt of her 

ver Wl companions, ſeats her beſide him in his cha- 

ent riot, gives the laſh to his courſers, and open- 

cle Wl ing a road into Tartarus, immures his con- 

aid Wl queſt from every eye. Ceres ſought her 

es; daughter long, and long ſhe wearied Heaven 

re- with her cries. Provided with two torches | 

the kindled at the flames of Etna, ſhe traverſed 

to Ml every climate, from the gates of the Eaſt to 

ve: the extremities of the Weſt. Three times ſhe 

| croſſed the ſilver bed of the river Achelous, 

three times ſhe reſted on the brink of the wells 
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Cnarrzs of Calliochorus * ; nor did ſhe learn, till after 


"3 


„4A - 


many a painful journey, the lot of her dauph. 


ter. The unhappy mother implored the af 


ſiſtance of Jupiter; and it was granted to her 


prayers, that Proſerpine ſhould be reſtored to 
the world if ſhe had eaten nothing ſince het 
rape ; but, unfortunately, ſhe had taſted the 
ſeeds of a pomegranate as ſhe was walking in 
the Elyſian fields. The Deſtinies then decreed, 
that ſhe ſhould paſs ſix months in hell, and 
that for the reſt of the year ſhe ſhould enjoy 
the light of the ſun, 


Inis hiſtory alludes to the operations of 
agriculture, Proſerpine raviſhed by Pluto, 
means the corn which remains concealed dy: 
ring Winter, that it may ſpring forth when the 
deity of darkneſs has yielded to the Summer 


fun, Sicily is the place of her birth, a coun- 


try remarkable for its univerſal fertility, and 
in which wheat grew ſpontaneouſly, Other 


natlons ſoon learnt the uſe of grain, 'Tripto 


lemus, inſtructed by the goddeſs herſelf, taught 


them the art of guiding the plough, of ſowing 


the fields, and of reaping rich harveſts, 
s n n 


»Callimachus. Hymn g. 


E us T 
* Tux culture of the ground, ſays Rouſſeau, 
« 1g neceſſarily followed by its partition; as 
« property, once acknowledged, is ſucceeded 
« by the firſt rules of juſtice.” Thus it is ſaid 


that Ceres firſt invented land- marks, firſt in- 


ſtituted laws. The Athenians preſerved with 
veneration thoſe which ſhe herſelf had diQated. 
Of theſe ſimple laws, which conſiſt of three 
only, the firſt injoined piety to parents, the 
ſecond, homage to the Gods, and a ſacrifice of 
the fruits of the Earth; and the third prohi- 
bited injury to animals, Theſe afterwards 
ſerved as a model to ſucceeding legiſlators, and 
the code of the celebrated Draco was but w 
commentary on the primitive laws of Ceres “. 


Wertrs agriculture flouriſhed under the care 
of this goddeſs, Bacchus planted the vine; and 
the taſk which he accompliſhed of ſoftening 
the manners of a ſavage people, is ſignified by 
the lions and the tygers that he tamed, As 
a conſequence of the diſorder which the vari. 
ous traditions of the poets introduced into my- 
thology, this god has been often confounded 
with one of thoſe who repreſented the ſun, 

H 2 That 


* Academic de Belles Lettres. Tom, 39. Mem. p. 206. 
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That luminary, it is true, may be regarded 
as the father of agriculture, as the fruits owe 
their maturity to his heat alone. But we have 
already ſhewn, that Dionyſus was the genius 
of the fun, conſidered in its annual progreſs; 


and the explication of the ſigns that charac. 


teriſe him, is an evident proof that he is diſ. 


tinct from Bacchus. The adventures of this 


latter have a reference to the vintage. It was 


ſaid that he was torn in pieces, to denote the 
manner of making wine. The grapes he is 


crowned with, the noiſy mirth that accom- 
panies him, the ſongs of triumph, and the 


tranſports of his worſhippers, preſent an image 
of the country when he comes to enrich it 


with his bounty. The old Silenus follows in 
his train, ſcarcely ſupported by his ſtaggering 
limbs; the ſame Silenus who was reckoned 


in the number of the wiſe men, and who a. 


waked from his intoxication to chant in ſub- 


' lime ſtrains the formation of the world. 


Shouts of joy anounce the arrival of the God. 
When he appears, the labourer forgets his toil, 
and, ſoftly reclined on the graſs, makes large 
libations to his honour, 


How happy would man have been if he had 
remained 


1ed 


/ 


„ 


remained content with theſe ſimple pleaſures, Cuarrx 


without being ambitious of other enjoyments! * 


I, 


But in vain does Nature laviſh her bleſſings ; in 


vain do the fields and the vines produce a- 
bundant nouriſhment ; animals are ſlaughtered, 
and their blood mingled with the delicious 
fruits of Ceres and of Bacchus. Barbarous 


« men! cries Pythagoras, ceaſe the horrid re- 
e paſt, Already loaded with viands, and ſur- 


« feited with abundance, what madneſs urges 
« you to ſuch unneceſſary cruelty? Why do 
you accuſe our common mother, Earth, of 


* being incapable of affording you ſubſiſtence ? | 


« Why do you rebel againſt Ceres, the inven- 
* treſs of ſacred laws? How can you have the 
« heart to eat with the milk, the blood of the 
very cattle that yield it? The panther and 
the lion, which you name ravenous beaſts, 
* follow of neceſſity their natural inſtinct, and 
« devour other animals to preſerve their own 
« life: but you, an hundred times more 
« wild and ravenous than they, counteract, 
« without neceſſity, your natural inſtinct, for 
« the ſake of indulging a barbarous appetite, 
* The animals which you devour are not thoſe 
te that feed on others; you do not eat carnivo- 
* rous animals, but you imitate their ſavage 


H 3 nature. 


Cnarrza 
I. 
nnn. 


Hermes, 
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« nature. You hunger only after the meek 
« and innocent of the brute creation; crea. 
& tures that are harmleſs, that fondly attach 
«themſelves to your perſons, and which you 
« devour as the reward of their faithful ſer- 


6 yices *.” 


IT was thus that Pythagoras, the moſt ancient 
of the Grecian ſages, endeavoured to bring back 
his countrymen to the ſimple laws of nature, 
His diſciples imitated his example. That they 
might arrive at the perfection of their being, 
one of the principal injunctions recommended 
by their doctrine was abſtinence from the fleſh 
of animals. They inſtituted ſeveral religious 
aſſociations ; the name of Bachic, which was 
given to one of them, ſhews that they meant to 
adopt the practices, and to revive the inſtitutions 


that were obſerved when agriculture was intro- 
duced, 


Tus art, fo anciently practiſed, ſuppoſes the 


previous diſcovery of others; and it even ſtands 
in need of their aſſiſtance. The uſe of ſpeechmult 


have preceded the eſtabliſhment and diſtinction 
of families. The diviſion of ground gave birth 
8 

Plutarch. 
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to Geometry. The neceſſity of ſtudying the 
ſtars, and of underſtanding the courſe of the ſea- 
ſons, ſoon became evident. At laſt, when men 


were ſecure of ſubſiſtence, the fine arts appear 


ed to occupy their hours of leiſure, They did 
homage, for all theſe diſcoveries, to the Supreme 
Being, by worſhipping him under the name of 
Hermes, This god preſided at once over Gram- 


mar, Aſtronomy, Eloquence and Muſic ; and 


the different attributes that diſtinguiſh him, 


_ 

' 

\ . 
\ 
\ 
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ſhew that he was conſidered as the inventor of | 


theſe ſciences, He beſtowed on all things their 


proper name, and found out the uſe of letters, 
Not only did he ſubſtitute, inſtead of the inar- 


ticulate accents which compoſed the language 


of ancient people, meaſured ſounds ſubjected to 
rules, but he alſo diſcovered the art of paint- 
ingas itwere, and of ſubſtantiating the thoughts. 
The cadeuceus which he carried in his hand in- 


dicated his acquaintance with aſtronomy, The 
rod repreſented the Equator, and the two ſer- 


pents the oblique progreſs of the ſun in the E- 
cliptic, It appears that, among the Egyptians, 
the year originally conſiſted but of 360 days, 
becauſe they attributed the addition of the e- 
paQt, or five intercalary days, to this god. The 
36525 rolls that were to be ſeen near his ſtatue, 


H 4 | are 
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CunArrzx 
I, 
en 


E 
aw evidently the expreſſion in decimals of the 
year compoſed of 365 days and a fourth, or of 


365.25. This number has appeared myſterious 


to ſeveral learned men. According to Freret of 
it ſignified the revolution of the equinoxes; but, 


in order to admit that ſignification, we muſt 


ſuppoſe the obſervations of the Ancients to have 


been very imperfect, which cannot be allowed, 


M. Gebelin +, by decompoſing i it, and inveſtiga- 


ting its diviſors, diſcovered many periods of 
time, which, multiplied by one another, formed 


a a particular cycle. We are indebted to M. 
Dupuis for the ſimple and natural explanation 


which we have adopted. Hermes invented the 


lyre with three ſtrings. He was alſo the god of 


Eloquence, and he had principally contributed 
to reſcue men from a ſtate of barbarity. Laſt. 


by, the ſcience which goes by his name I, was 
of his invention; its object is to penetrate into 


the formation of bodies; it has often detected 
Nature in her operations, and can alone reveal 
to us her ſecrets, He left a number of conſi. 


derable works, or rather, every uſeful thing was 


attributed to him: wy men, operating in re. 


tirement 
* Defenſe de k 


+4 Allegories Orientales. 
1 The Hermetic ** or Cheniſtry. 
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he frement within their temples, and devoting cn 
of Ml themſelves to the information of their compa- 1 
us Ml triots; aſcribed to him the honours due to their 3 
own genius, For a long time columns were 6 
the only archives, and the name of Thor, given | 
them by the Egyptians, was the fame with 
that of Hermes: hence the tradition that this 3 
god engraved his diſcoveries on ſtone, that they - = 
might de tranſmitted to poſterity, Theſe were 
the precious monuments that afforded materials 
to Sanchoniatho, while he compoſed his hiſtory 
of the Origin of the World, 


 Tavs we have taken a view of ancient times, Recapituls- 
and followed the progreſs of civilization, from tion of the 
the infancy of ſociety to the moment of its per- = e 
ſection. The Giants, firſt of all, have ſnewn 

us the deſtruction and renovation of the world. 

Then we diſcover, in the fable of Prometheus, 

the firſt evolution of human reaſon. Evil is in- 

troduced by Pandora, and the erime of Tantalus 

is puniſhed in his moſt diſtant poſterity. This 

period is alſo that of the eſtabliſhment of the 

arts, Particular deities, known under the 

names of Cyclops, Telchines, Curetes, Cory- 

bantes, Dactyli, and Cabiri, devote them- 

ſelves to the occupations of metallurgy. Ceres 

| teaches 


vu 
I, 
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tegches agriculture, and dictates laws, The raps 
of her daughter Proſerpine is emblematic of the 
operations of huſbandry. Bacchus plants the 
grape, and teaches the art of making wine, 
Laſtly, Hermes, and his attributes, characterize 
the inventive genius, and multiplied diſcoveries 


. SUCH were the principal divinities that con- 
ſtituted the religion of the Ancients, Each 


had peeuliar functions, and they were divided 


into three great orders: one of theſe repreſent. 


del the Supreme Being and his various attri. 


butes, together with matter and its different 


forms: the ſecond, the ſyſtem of the world: 


| and the laſt, the objects that relate to Man. 
Thus their hiſtory included that of univerſal 


nature. 


\ 


Tax gods who compoſed the celeſtial hierar- 
chy were, as we have already obſerved, ſo ma- 


ny intelligences diſtin from one another, 
though all proceeding from the ſame principle. 


They had under them miniſters of their will cal- 
led Demons, who were entruſted with the exc- 
eution of their orders. Theſe particular genii 


formed, in ſome meaſure, a gradation in the 


| chain 


IE 


chaln of vel They were ſcattered over FE 
univerſe, and filled the ſpace that ſeparates man 
from the Deity, Of theſe there were ſeveral 
ſorts; one good and beneficent, others inceſſant» 
ly occupied with. laying inares for the worthy, 
and leading them aſide from the road of Vir- 
tue. Theſe ſingular ideas, which may help to 
reconcile the exiſtence of evil with the freedom 
of the human will, have been adopted among 
all nations. They received their origin in 

the Eaſt, where they were connected with 


the religious ſyſtem. Pythagoras, apd Thales 


of Miletus were the firſt, it is ſaid, who brought 


them into Greece. Plato made them the baſis 


of that ideal philoſophy which conſiſted in ab- 
ſtract ideas, and which, by raiſing itſelf above 
matter and ſenſe, created an intellectual world. 
The revolution cauſed by the appearance of 
Chriſtianity, far from deſtroying theſe opinions, 
tended to confirm them. Many of the fathers 
of the church were Platoniſts*; andthoſeamong 


them who were moſt zealous in their enmity 


to the ancient religion, took advantage of its 
metaphyſical opinions z perhaps from a dread 


of ſtartling unſettled minds, or rather becauſe, 


by 
0 Gibbon, | 


Car 
I. 
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Penates. | 


TJ : | 

* the d permiſſion of God, the philo- cit 
ſophers had been inſpired with the knowledge de 
of truths the moſt ſublime, that they might ch 
prepare the way for the Goſpel. Many inſtan- e 
ces of this might be brought, but we confine 
ourſelves to that which concerns the Demons. pr 
If we believe Vandalius, and eſpecially Bekker, ca 
who has moſt thoroughly inveſtigated the ſub- la 
jeQ, it would ſeenvthat this doctrine is. one of C 


| thoſe that we have borrowed from the An. m 
| cients. 80 


4 


* 

THz were ſtill other deities, who may be 
termed /ocal; becauſe they made no part of the 0 
univerſal worſhip, but were confined to a par- d 
ticular diſtrict, Thus, Republics had tutelar n 
genii, who watched over their preſervation, 


and with regard to whom a religious ſilence MW * 


was obſerved, leſt their enemies might endea. il © 
your to propitiate them. They were anxious L 
too to conceal the ſecret name of their cities *: f 

t 


it was a crime to pronounce it; and Valerius WW 
Soranus was ſeverely puniſhed for having re ſl * 
vealed that of Rome, On the other hand, the 

; 


_ citizens 
* "APA 


+ This name was Valentina. dee Monde Primitif, tom. 8 
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citizens pu mee and their families un- 


der the protection of ſome god, whom they 
choſe at pleaſure. The images made uſe of 


to repreſent them were the Lares and Penates. 
Within each houſe there was a place appro- 

priated for their reception called the Focus, be- 
cauſe a perpetual fire was kept up there. This 


ſacred place was alſo an inviolable aſylum. 
Coriolanus was ſecure in the houſe of his ene- 
my the moment he embraced the . 


gods * 


Wr have ſill to take notice of ſeveral per- 
ſonages, improperly called Gods, who cannot 
be ranked with thoſe we have already enumer- 


Cuarrat 
K 


pertieulat 
Deitlen 


ated. In a religion which, though it acknow- 


ledged one firſt cauſe, admitted the exiſtence 
of many inferior powers, it was difficult to 


confine the objects of worſhip within bounds. 


The imagination, carried along by a crowd 
of ſeducing images, ſoon .began to increaſe 
the number. It peopled the country with be- 
ings of every kind. The woods were filled 


with Satyrs and Fauns, while every tree had 


its Dryad. 


| : « Tir 
Plutarch. 5 | 


Eo 


| Quavenn 
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of Narelſſus““ The Poets ſung the hiſtory 
of thels metamorphoſes, and thelr ingenious 
fletlons contributed to maintaln the illuſion, 


the Attributes aſcribed to Fortune; thoſe by 


ss re-animates theſe trees, and they weep at the 


| Jous, That rock againſt which the waves 


L. 126 J. 
„TR Nymphs, ſays Callimachus, are born 
« with the Oaks. They rejoice when the dey 


« fall of their leaves,” A god reſided at the 
fource of every river, and his voice was heard 
In its gentle murmurs. Old Ocean himſelf 
had his palace in moiſt grottos, where the 
daughters of Nereus compoſed his court. Eve. 
ry object around bore the ſtamp of the marvel. 


« are daſhing, ſtill preſerves the figure of the 
« unhappy Lychas. The Hyacinth records 
« the fatal death of the friend of Apollo. Far: 
« ther le heard the ſolitary Kcho complaining 


Even moral belngs had « ſenſible exiſtence at. 
tributed to them, Pſyche was the Soul “, and 
from her unlon with Love ſprung Pleaſure, 
The Graces holding each other by the hand; 
Fame, that monſter with innumerable eyes, 
mouths, and ears, who, touching the earth 
with her feet, hides her head in the clouds; 


which 
#® Warburton's Divine legation, Vol. I, 
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Witch wiſdom, courage, and ſtrength were de- Crarren 


ſigned, ſhew to what a height the rage for Al- 
legory was carried, But they were not CON» 
tent with having animated the Virtues, even 
Vices were perſonified. Hunger, Hatred, Dif 


cord, and Revenge had their altars ; and the 


brave Spartans themſelves ſacrificed to Fear, 


' War are we not permitted to paſs over in 
ſilence thoſe opprobrious times that deſerve 
to be expunged from the records of hiſtory, 
when vile tyrants, who during life had been 


the diſgrace of humanity, received divine ho- 


nours alter death? when a people, lately free, 


bold, and full of energy, proſtrated themſelves 
In trembling crowds before the ſtatues of an 


OQtavius, and of a Tiberius? Theſe deifications 
were hardly known in the days of liberty, and 
never were they ſo frequent, as when deſpotiſin, 
binding In fetters the facultles of the ſoul, left 


men no ſentiment but fear, Such profanation = 


was the work of ſlavery, That this Religion 
did not diſdain to lend her aid to the deluſion, 
was owing to the natural tolerance of her ge- 
niusz which, ſo long as the public worſhip alone 
was concerned, accounted external forms of 
no importance, 


Bur 
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Bur while faves 0 abuſed her hand! 


name, while ſhe ſeemed in ſome ſort abandon. 


ed to the caprice of the Poets, who disfigured 


while they thought they embelliſhed her; to 
that of the philoſophers themſelves, who en- 
deayoured/to bend her to thelr ſyſtems y ſhe 
incloſed in her boſom an inſtitution which' had 
for Its prinelpal oblect, to preſerve her ſimply 
doQrines Invlolate, and to bring back her wor- 
ſhip to its primitive dignity, Such was th 
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glon, which In reallty conſtitutes Its cf, „, 4 


ene, ls at the ſame time that part of It which 
h of the moſt difficult Inveſtigation. HItherte 
iraditions, which are Indeed at beſt uneertaln 
and often eentradlétery, have been our guldes | 
in endedvouring to unravel the chaes of my - 2 
thology i but here all ls covered with thick dark» 
neſk 4 It la now neceſſary, as It were, ta deſcend 
Into the bowels of the earth z to. publiſh what 
{pr a long time it was not permitted to reveal z 1 
pg WI to fervtlnine a ſecret Kept religiouſly for ages, 
and on which it was hardly allowed to form 
1 conjefture, The Ancients, bound by the 
moſt ſacred of all oaths, explained themſelyes 
on this head with the greateſt reſerve, as often 
u they had occaſion to ſpeak of the Myſteries, 
It muſt be allowed, however, that there were 
extant a great many works concerning theſe ce- 
remonies : beſides the books that treated of 
them obeſity, and which being publiſhed 
under 
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Chants 


It 


eee 
Authers 
Who have 
treated af 


them, 


„ 
under the names of Orpheus, of Muſteus, or of 


Eumolpus, may be termed ritual books It ly cor. 
tain, that Steflmbrotus, Menander, Hleeſina, 


Arlgnetus thePythagorlelan, and ſeveral others, 


undertook to deferibe them 1 but new when 
the works of theſe authors are loſt, the only 
monuments exlſting are. ſome fragments that 


contain a few alluſtens, ef which it is very 


difficult to find the application ) and we are 
Forced to have recourſe to the teſtimony even 


of thoſs that have an intereſt in decoiring. 


Tux firſt en of Chriſtianity hm 
thrown ſome light on this obſcure ſubject. It 


was neceſſary for them to diſcover the dog. 


mas that they meant to refute; and though 


'they have in general disfigured them, their 


vehement declamations contain a multitude of 


_ (Intereſting particulars. The writings of Ar- 


nobius, of Tertullian, but eſpecially of Cle 


mens Alexandrinus, are ſtill the principal ſour- 
ces from which the moderns derive their in- 
formation. Theſe, in their turn, have been in. 
fluenced by particular views. Some of them, 
as may naturally be imagined, have not ſcru- 


pled to adopt the inveRtives that had former) 


been dictated by blind zeal againſt the inftitr 
tio 
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have ſhewn themſelves ſuperlor to ſuch unjult 
prejudices, they have not always been able 
to guard againſt the ſpirit of ſyſtem, In this 


Inquiries are extremely lngenious z but he has 
maintained that the Gods: were only deified 
heroes, M. Gebelin r, who wiſhed to find 
lu every circumſtance ſome reference to agri- 
tulture, perceived nothing in theſe Myſteries 
but an emblem of the origin and progreſs of 


reſpe&, Warburton deſerves our cenſure . HI 


that art; while, according to the author of 


dons ok wntlqulty ! and If there are any Who Carre 


H. 
eee 


ae Antiquity Unveiled 1, they ought to be con- 
It WW © ſidered as the fatal depoſit of the religious 
log · * melancholy of the firſt men.“ Although 


me nature of this work does not permit us to 


ſuch importance would require, yet as we are 
to go over the ſame ground, we ſhall take ad- 


Cl. vantage of the diſcoveries, and the great la- 
out- WW bours of thoſe who have preceded us. Per- 
r in: haps, by following their footſteps we ſhall ſuc- 
nin ceed in forming a more exact idea of a Reli- 
hem, ion too long miſunderſtood, and too often ig - 
ſeru · il ee ee | norantly 
ner! * Divine Legation of Moſes. - 


1 Lans Deyoilte, Liv. 3. C. „ 


enter into all the details which a matter of 
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Difference 
of the two 
kinds of 
worſhip, 


Public 


2 4 


norantly inſulted. But let us enter the fared 


receſſes of her temple. There, truly auguſt, we 
ſhall behold her ſhining with unborrowed 
luſtre, joining to the pomp of ceremonioug 
obſervance the practice of the auſtere virtues, 
and intitled by her morality to command the 
minds of een nations. 

We have wn idinguiſhed + two kinds 
of worſhip in the ancient religion. The firſt, 


called Popular, conſiſted chiefly in outward: 


forms. © It preſented to its votaries, ſays Fre- 


9 « ret, a wide but fertile field, which every one 


« was at liberty to appropriate, and where 


e each roamed at pleaſure without ſubordina- 


tion, and without the mutual co-operation 
« or conſent that produce uniformity.“ The 
hiſtory of thoſe gods that have juſt come un- 


der our review has furniſhed us with more 


than one example of this; and oſten, in ſpite 
of all our endeavours, it has been difficult for 


us to diſcover the primitive idea of which they 


were originally the image. This is not the 
caſe with the other ſpecies of worſhip : in it 
all is connected and concatenated ; it reſts on 
a ſacred baſis; it preſents a ſyſtem all the 
parts of which correſpond with each other; 
and, 
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and, far from permitting any capricious Inno- 


vation, it firmly withſtood every attack on the 
moſt uneſſential points of its doQrines, The 


preparations it exacted contributed to maintain 


its purity, It was enveloped in reſpect and 


filence as with an impenetrable! veil. Thus, 


while the people in crowds frequented the por- 


 ticoes of the temple, and, proſtrate before the 
Altars of Jupiter, adored that powerful deity 
whom they had. been taught to revere, but 


whoſe eſſence was unknown to them, a ſmall 
number only were admitted into the ſanctu- 


ary: theſe enjoyed the actual preſence of the 
god; they aroſe by degrees to comprehend 
the principles of things; and, contemplating 


the ſpectacle of the univerſe, ſubject to invari- 
able laws, they did . to un who is the 
9 of all. 


Tun ſecond worlhip a lifered not eſentilly 
from the firſt, of. which indeed it was ſymbo- 
cal, but it had a more direct tendency. While 
it attracted regard by the commanding magni- 


ficence of its exterior, it was ſtill more reſpec- 
table by its doctrines. The initiated, that is, 


ſuch as had undergone certain preparatory 
als, alone were permitted to celebrate this 


I 3 _ worſhip, 


by the 


Cnarreg 
* 
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This lat 
was known 


name of 
Myſteries⸗ 


: | 
Curia 


II. 
n 


" Plan of the 
Treatiſe on 


the Myſte- 
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worſhip, It was defigned by a name exprel 
ſive'of its nature. The Myfteries, or the con- 


cealed part of the ancient Religian, contained 


its moſt Wer and moſt ered dofrines. 


We ſhalt dan with alen the ori. 


gin of thoſe Myſteries, and their object. Aſter. 
wards, as we deſcribe the ceremonies with 


which they were accompanied, we ſhall chiefly 


endeavour to unfold their ſpirit; and having 


Univerſali- 
ty of the 
Myſteries. 


ſhewn their importance, and demonſtrated 


what were the opinions with reſpect to them 
among the Ancients, we ſhall, in a few words, 


attend to the revolutions which an inſtitution, 
ſo celebrated and fo univerſally _ was 


m * GE n to. 


* \ 


” 


. this inſtitution was by no means 


peculiar to the Greeks, but exiſted among all the 


nations of the earth. Religion, in every country, 
concealed herſelf under a veil: in the general 
opinion ſhe deſcended from heaven, where ſhe 
had received divine illumination, and therefore 
perhaps ſhe thought it neceſſary to accommo- 
date herſelf to the weakneſs of our organs, 


dy concealing a part of her ſplendour ; or per- 


haps, * * — dog- 


mas, 
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at, ſhe meant to avoid the inquiſitive reſearch Charman, 


of idle eurioſity. For the moſt part, inſtead 
of perſuaſion, ſhe made uſe of authority, and 
led captive the ſenſes, that ſhe might the more 
eaſily bring reaſon under ſubjection. Hence, 
ſometimes prodigies and marvellous events 
ſucceeded one another with rapidity, while in- 
junctions of the moſt rigorous ſilence were 
impoſed on the ſpectators. Hence thoſe ob- 
jets of magnificence or terror preſented to 
the eyes, all calculated to produce the moſt 
lively impreſſions on the mind. Such cere- 
monies are ſtill in uſe in China, in Japan, and 
in thoſe Eaſtern monarchies that have ſubſiſt- 
ed from immemorial times *®. They were 
known to the Caribbees, to the Mexicans, and 
to the inhabitants of Peru 4, before the deſ- 
truftive invaſion of the Spaniards ; and they 
are found alſo at this day among the ſavages 
ſcattered over the Northern countries of the 
New World 1, who, with their independence, 
have preſerved. their original laws. Such for- 
merly were. the opinions of our brave anceſ- 
tors, who ſupported for ſo long a time the 
| I 4 . cauſe 
» Lafitenu, Mceurs des ſauvages. Tom. 2, 

1 l. ibid, 1 4. ibid. 
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t 136 . 1 
- Hts of Uberty, againſt the opptetſors of the 


human race: they too had a ſecret religion, 
and they fixed its abode in the obſeureſt re. 


treats. Darkſome woods that Inſpired a fa. 


| ered horror, and which time had reſpected a 
well as the hand of man, were the habitations 


of their gods. Nobody durſt approach them 


except on thoſe ſtated days in which the Druids, 
eſcorted by the principal chiefs, went in pom. 


pous ſolemnity to eut the ſacred miſletoe, the 


ſymbol of their worſhip: In the Northern ex. 
tremity of our continent alſo, inacceflible grot- 


tos and immenſe caverns ſerved to conceal 
from the multitude the ſacrifices of the 
prieſts of Odin, as we learn from ſome and- 
ent characters inſcribed on certain rocks in 


Iceland or Norway. Laſtly, even thoſe people 


that have been lately diſcovered ſcattered 


among the iſlands of the great Pacific Ocean, 


and who have been ſeparated till now from 
the world, have 'alſo their Myſteries I. We 


have had more than 6ne occaſion to obſerve 
this conformity of religious opinions, in differ- 


ent ages and in different climates : rhe ence, per- 
haps, it may be concluded, that between man 


and 
* 8 to the Hiſtory of band 
＋ Cook's Voyages. 
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lan 


WE Þ 


and the Deity, there exiſt only a certain num- Cm, 


ber of connecting relations, which are eaſily tra- 


ced, Thus, each individual ſyſtem origina- 
ting from the ſame principles, would produce 


nearly ſimilar reſults when civil ſociety began 
to be formed; and when afterwards à general 


II. 


intercourſe was' eſtabliſhed: among nations, it 


is not ſurpriſing that various people ſhould in- 
ſenſibly adopt a theology ſimilar in the eſlen- 


tial n . rn in 0 on" 


WAS 


Tao , the firſt Greeks * anti that 
theology which was introduced among them by 


the colonies. They had borrowed their deities . 
from the Oriental nations: to them they were 
indebted for that ſecret part of the religion 


which could alone inform them of the true 
object of their veneration. The Myſteries were 


particularly celebrated in that country which 
has juſtly been conſidered as the parent of the 


ſciences * :\ there they were cultivated by an 


order of prieſts entruſted with the care of pre- 


ſerving the ſacred depoſit ; and there it was 
only allowed to a few wiſe men to remove the 
veil by which they were concealed... Orpheus, 
to whom we muſt always have recourſe when 

| | ve 


gp. 


Their ori- 
gin among 
the Greeks. 


„ 
bee K,tä Hitfonatthe Greeks, had 


IL traveled into Egypt; whence he had, brought 
de Myſteries, which a philoſopher of antiqui. 


ty* calls Divine ; becauſe they ſoftened the 
manners of men ; becauſe, with laws, they be- 
towed on them life and nouriſhment z and, di. 


. nnn 


Pons were ern inſtituted in a ſmall Ilan 
Atuated at the entry of the Thraclan Cherſone. 


m, which antiquity long venerated as the een 
tre of religion, and |thenee they paſſed inſen- 
Aby into the neighbouring countries, Me 


lampus, Inſtructed in the ſchool of Orpheus, 
eſtabliſhed ſimilar inſtitutlons in Argolis, as 
did Trophonius in Beeotia, and the celebrated 
Muſteus at Athens f. In each canton they 


ther, if we may uſe the expreſſion, they had 
deen put under the invocation of a particular 


of the third order: a certain proof, that in 
Greece they had the fame origin with the arts 
n 1 ancient of all were thoſe of 


the 


8 cue de . | ; Tertul. Aral. 


veſting them of their brutal inclinations, re 


were diſtinguiſhed by a different name, or ra- 


. divinity, choſen moſt commonly out of thoſe 


* 


"tat 


at Lemnos, of the Curetes and Dactyli in the IL 
iſand of Crete; but eſpecially of the Cabiri inn 


Sumothracia; which ſhews us, at the ſame time, 
that civilization began in the iſlands that ſur- 
round Greece, whence it was afterwards ſpread 
over the continent. When by a lucky revo- 
den the Greeks had been reſcued from bar. 
parlſm, they wiſhed that the beneficent deltlea, 
e whom they attributed the diſcoveries that 
were meſt uſeful. to man, ſhould preſide over 
the religlous worſhip which had been introdu- 
gad at the ſame period. Theſe auguſt fun&ions 
wera committed to the charge of Cores and of 
Bacchus 5 of the firſt eſpecially, who had In- 
traduced laws, and taught the practice of agrl- 
culture, The Myſteries, inſtituted in honour 
of that goddeſs, ſoon obtained a conſpicuous 
celebrity. They differed however in nothing 

from thoſe that were afterwards eſtabliſhed in 

ether places, and which ſoon became numer - 
ous. In whatever place they were celebrated, 
or whatever form they aſſumed, they cuntinu- 
ed always eſſentially the ſame; and as they 


were but a portion of that religion, which, as we 


have ſeen, comprehended the univerſal fyſtem 


be 
I. 

oba of 

the Mylte- 


the people purer ſentiments, by informing then 


ta) 


g 


. 


Axone thoſe who have taken TR" in 


dlafiguring mythology, ſome have pretended 


that the object of the Myſteries was to unvel 
the errors of the former, and to inſtill into 


with regard to the nature of the beings they 


adored, and by teaching them, “ that Mercury, 


Jupiter, Bacchus, and the whole rabble of 
1 licentious deities, were only dead mortals; 
e ſubſect in life to the ſame paſſions and inf. 
« mities with themſelves ; but having been, 
on other accounts, benefactors to mankind, 
« grateful poſterity had deified them; and, 


with their virtues, had indiſcreetly canoni- 


<« zed their vices.” This opinion belongs to 
| Warburton +, and is founded, like the ret 


which he has adopted, on a pretended letter of 


Alexander the Great to his mother, related 
by St Auguſtine, Minutius Felix, and ſome 
others, and which ought to be ranked in the 
number of thoſe pious frauds which the firl 
Chriſtians - thought themſelves at liberty to 
OO” We 2 not ſtop. to combat this 


opinion, 
+4 Divine Legation. Book 2. 


of Nature, they wat have hud the on 4 | 


tw) 
Gabs, of 'which we have already weum the Chureall 
abſurdity. It leads to the iinprobable ſuppo - II. 
ton, that the Ancients cultivated two ſorts * 
' of religion of, oppoſite tendency, that the 
one condemned what the other enjoined, and. 
that the people were at once implous and do- 


Fax from deſtroying polytheiſm, in the ſenſ@ Themyne 
In which this word ought to be taken, the rievincules- 
Myſteries tended to eſtabliſh it ; but they con - , 1 The 
fined-it within its true bounds ; they guarded 4 u 
it eſpecially againſt the errors of the imaging- explained 
tion; and having explained what it was neceſs the fable 
ſary to underſtand by that multiplicity of gods; * 
the objects of public veneration, they aroſe to Wn, 
the Supreme Intelligence who comprehends 
them all, and from whom they are all but an 
emanation. The true meaning of the adven- 
tures that were aſcribed to them, of the fables £ 
that compoſed their hiſtory, was unfolded and wy 
explained. The principles of the univerſe, 
the moſt. impoſing phenomena of aſtronomy, - 
and thoſe arts that had ſerved as the baſis of 
ſociety, all paſſed ſucceſlively under review. 
They took particular. care to commemorate 
the principal epochas of the world; which had 
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. 
duae rad ar firſt bean formed out of the boſom of Chin, 
. rr 
J y, they unvelled the piQture of Zelence and 


of Religion uniting together for the happlneli 


und inſtructlon of mankind, The Myſteria 
alone were capable of interpreting the ſacred 
emblems j and thus, ſays Circero, * when they 
6 are well examined, and duly conſidered, they 
- #*{lluſtrate the nature of things more than thit 
* * Gs men % ; f 


'K Re thete pielpal oben, inde the nam 
| of Univerſal Nature, was the ong'unoriginated 
| being, whoſe functions as well at attribute 
Hud been perſonified, The Myſteries, ſays 

Btrabo 4, were inſtituted only to preſerve the 
honour dus to the ſupreme dels 


enn alone, fays Cktylippus, can commu· 
niente a juſt dea of him. They taught that 


things, and diſpoſes of all events ; that his eye 
_ beholds every action, and even the moſt ſecret 


| mediate 
* Do Net, Dev, lib. 1. C44. 
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he is the Supreme Ruler, that he governs all 


thought, By thus placing Man under the im · 
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him with the love of virtue, and they ſerved at 
the ſame time to give eue aeg 
ecellones and dignley of human nature, 


Tas 4 of the immortality of the fout 
li ſtrietly connected · with that of providence. 
Since there le u juſt God, who puniſhes and 
rewards z ſince he has ſtamped his image on 
dur hearts, and given us thoſe idens of per- 
I feftion to which we are continually approach- 
me ing, he could not will that our expectation 
ſhould be deceived, and he has therefore ro- 
ſerved us for the noBleſt-purpoſes. This con- 
ſolatory opinion opens to the ſage an aſylum, 
whence, like thoſe who from an elevated ſta- 
tion enjoy the proſpe& of the ſea in a ſtorm, 
he conſiders in tranquillity the tumultuous agi- 
tations of mortals, uncertain of their fate ; while 
hat he, perſuaded as he is that he ſhall receive the 
ward of his labours, with unwearied ardour 
devotes himſelf to the inveſtigation of truth. 
0 The defire he has for immortality is, in his 
im. mind, the ſtrongeſt aſſurance that he will ob- 
ae nin it. And indeed, if Nature herſelf had 
not engraven it on his heart, whence could be 
derived that anticipation of future ages, that 
| love 
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nedlateInſpedtion of the Daley, they Inſpired Cnr 


* 
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n n n enen open te 


limits of the tomb ? Are not his thoughts bent 
on füturity ? Is it not for poſterity that he can, 


| ſumes himſelf with watching, that he devotes 
| himſelf to meditation, and foregoes the enjoy. 
mant of his deareſt pleaſures ? He plants tree 


that are not to bear fruit till long after hit 
death; but he knows, chat one day, when bit 


I grand-children ſhall rome and repoſe beneath 
their ſhade, he ſhall hear and enjoy the bene- 
dictions beſtowed on his memory, Ves, with- 


out à doubt, the ſoul ſurvives tlie body. Let 
us believe the intetnal ſenſe which proclaims 
to us this truth, rather than all the vain 


arguments that have been urged againſt i. 


dubitable foundation, why endeavour to del 
troy its probability? Why choke the preeiou 
germs of thoſe virtues it gives birth to? T 
«this that conducted three hundred Spartans to 


the defiles at Thermopyle to ſerve as a bar. 
-rier againſt innumerable armies ; that ſent Epa- 


minondas to bury. himſelf in the: plains of 


- Mantinea : it is this that, by promiſing to the 
warrior a crown of immortality, teaches him 


do prefer to the ſweets of repoſe the honour of 


"Liv 


perihing for hie country . It alone inſpires 
the courage, ſtill more nee reſiſting op- 
preſſion. How noble is the ſpectacle of So- 


recourſe to ſupplication, gecupied the whole 


lang experience, had given him the moſt per- 
fect conviction. Thus thought Cato, that 


eduld be induced to bend the knee to tyranny, 
and Who, aſter having ſupported to the laſt 
ſtruggle the cauſe of liberty, regarded the 
moment of its extinction as that which Provi- 
dence pointed out to him for quitting the poſt 


maxims of thoſe men from us, who maintain 
that every thing ends with this ſtate of exiſt- 


to be. Dreadful. idea] fit only to overwhelm us 


againſt the fear, of death, only makes its ap- 
AA the more hideous. Ah! if it be given 


C Cicero. Tuc. I. I, C 15. 


erates, unjuſtly condemned, diſdaining to have 


he had been deſtined to guard, Far be the 


ence, and that when we ceaſe to live we ceaſe 


with deſpair, and which, far from arming us 


K Fg 5 


Chavren 
= 


nent re$propupe 


day of his death in conſoling his friends, and 
while he holds in his hangs, the, poiſoned cup, 
inculcating upon them thoſe ſublime principles | 
of the truth of which his reaſon, improved by 


virtuous Roman, whoſe inflexible ſoul never 


Cnarend 
II. 
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to man to taſte the unmingied pleaſure of fa 
tisfaction with his own conduct, if he can de. 
part from life as a ſatisfied gueſt riſes from a 
banquet, it is only in the firm hape, that, after 
being freed from the illuſions of ſenſe, he goes 


to rejoin'the Supreme Being, and to contem. 
plate thoſe PAT truths of which he is the 


true philoſophy, and thus it has exalted thi 


ſource. 


Sucn, in alt nites, me dein the language of 


mind of Man, by afluring him of immortality, 
But when we aſk what becomes of the Soul, 


and what fate ſhe is reſerved for, philoſophy it 


It was one of her principle dogmas among the 
| Ancients, that the breath whith animates is a 


forced to remain filent ; beſides, it lifts it 
voice only to a few enlightened minds, ſome 
of whom indeed have employed againſt it its 
own weapons. Religion poſſeſſes the double 
advantage of ſpeaking to the people, and of 


' ſubſtituting in the room of abſtraQ ſpeculation, 


which they are unable to comprehend, ſuch 
fenſible images us leave no doubt in the mind, 


portion of the univerſal mind diffuſed ovet 
every particle of matter. Man is like to 
God, ſaid they; he is endowed with life and 

« ſenſe, 


„ 


« lute empire over his body ; ; he governs and 
u moves it, as God governs the world, which 


Myſteries ſerved chiefly to repreſent the ſtate 
of the ſoul when it was releaſed from its mor- 


nl encumbrance. They taught, not only the 
tt of living well here, but of forming the 


u death: but we, initiated as we ate in the 
« facred rites of Bacchus, and witneſſes of his 
„holy ceremonies, we know that there exiſts 
af future ſtate 1.“ Aniſtides, Strabo, Iſocrates, 


aught in the Myſterles. 


In general, the doctrine of a future life has 
been adopted by all nations, at Yeaſt by all 
thoſe that deſerve to be cited as examples. Le- 
| K 2 giflators 


b Cicero, Soma, Scip. + Conſol, ad Uxor. 


"js not lefs fragile or leſs periſhable. The 
M principle of action alone is eternal “.“ The 


bigheſt hopes of futurity. The vulgar, ſays 
« plutarch, believe that nothing remains after 


ind Euſebius, explained themſelves alſo in the 
ſame terme. The pre-exiſtence of the ſoul, 
md the dogma of the metempſychoſis, which 
ſeems to be its natural conſequence, were alſo 


& fenſe, he can reſſect on the paſt, and anti- Cavern | 


« cipate the. future. He maintains an abſo- II. 
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\ Cnarrzn giſlators conſidered it af the moſt effectual euib 


for reſtraining the paſſions. of men, and they 


have employed every argument to eſtabliſh thi, 


ſalutary doctrine, as we may be convinced by 


attending to the d which the Anci, 


ents have leſt us of Hell. * 


Tuts word fignified among them the 7h. 
dence of Soul, 'Thither, after death, they re 
paired In crowds to recalye remuneration for 
thelr desde, Mines ſat ay judge, and as the 
names were drawn out bf the fatal urn, he 


dlſirlbuted to each his merited 2 of 


reward. Pluto, ſeated an a throne. of ebony, 
preſided over the Infernal reglons j becauſe, u 

we have already obſerved, in the ſymbolic 
religion of the Ancients, part of which wa 
dedicated to the worſhip of the Stars, Winter 
was the night of nature, and becauſe the Sun 
at that time tock the name of King of the 


Shades, For this reaſon Pluta, who repreſent: 


ted the ſun, makes ſo important a figure in 


| Myſteries deſtined to deſcribe the empire 


of the dead. That gloomy region was fitv 


à⁊teld at an immenſe diſtance, far beyond the li 


mits of this univerſe, According to the aus 
tho 


=. F VV. 


t 5 1 
thot of the Theogony e, * as far as the hots 


yen is diſtant from the earth, ſo far is the 


u earth removed from the dark abyſs, A maſs 
« of iron, falling from the top of the ſtarry 
« henvent, Would take nine days und nine 
« nights before It reached the ſurface of the 


„ qurth 3 and It would require the ſame time 


uin falling from thenee to Tartarus," the place 
ned for we puniſhment of the wicked, 


Tuts fr! ohiful abode was ſuld to be twice 
u deep a8 1 is diſtant from the brilliant ſum» 


me of Olympus. It was ſurrounded by a 


ple wall, it was bathed by the flaming wa- 


Crartnk 
"0 
rr 


Tartarvn 


try of Cocytus and of Phlegethon, and towers 


of iron guarded the entrance, The cruel Ty- 

ſphone watched night and day at the gate, 
umed with ſerpents, which ſhe ſhook over the 
heads of the guilty. Their groans, their dole- 
ful cries, mixed with the ſound of their ſtripes, 
cauſe the wide abyſs to reſound. There are 
for ever ſhut up the impious Titans, -and thoſe 
not leſs audacious mortals who dared to reſiſt 


the divinity ; Tityus,. Ixion, Pirithous, and 


the | impious Salmoneus. Perjury, adultery, 


8 inceſt, 


Heled. e Ve 720. 


- Ctarrin 
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eee 


and thoſe whoſe life has been ſullled with od.. 
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Inceſt, nd parricide, are likewiſe puniſhed; 


ow crimes z thoſe who. have not reſpected thy 
ties of blood, who have waged unjuſt wan, 
who have ſold their country z thoſe who haw 
dared to commit enormous wickedneſs, and 
enjoyed the frult of thelr crimes, are all con- 
fgned to the moſt eruel torments. 


A 1110 rigorous fate was reſerved for hin 


who had been guilty of ſmaller offences, or 


who, having committed crimes, had glven ſigns 
of repentance. It was neceſſary that he ſhould 
be puniſhed” till he had explated them; but 


when he had bean in ſome ſort regenerated and 


cleanſed from the impurities contracted by gull, 
he was admitted into the abodes of the blefled, 


Tua place of delights was admirably con- 
traſted with the diſmal regions of Tartarus, The 


ground ſperkled with gold and precigus ſtones; 


Its fertile plains were watered with a multitude 
of never-failing ſtreams, which maintained 1 
perpetual verdure. The flowers of Spring were 


mixed with the rich fruita of Autumn. A {ky 
for ever ſerene and unclouded, a ſum and ſtars 
from which * flowed fireams of living 


light; j 


( 1 1 
Rght 3 and, in fine, all the ables which the 


moſt brilliant imagination could conceive, were 
collected to embelliſh thoſe happy plains, They 


were {phablted by virtuous men, the friends of 
juſtice, who had ſerved their country, and cul 
tated the uſeful arty. They taſted u pleaſure 
which nothing could Imbltter j and the remem» 
brance of the virtues they had praftifed on 
earth was for them u continual ſource of fellel. 
ty, In the midſt of the unmingled pleaſures 
they enjoyed, they exereiſed themſelves In the 
occupations whigh' during life had obtained 
them the gratitude of thelr countrymen, The 
legiſlator contemplated the principles of that au- 
guſt and eternal law of which he had before 
but u glimpſe 4 and the aſſembly of the juſt 


CHarren 
II. 
„ ppa—ie 


that Currounded him wore attentive to his In» = 


ſtructlons. The ſight of army, even in the bo- 


ſom of peace and tranquillity, recalled to the 
remembrance of the hero thoſe battles which 
he had fought in defence of his country; while 
the poet, who had conſecrated his harp to the 
worſhip of the gods, celebrated anew, in celeſ- 


tal ſtrains, the power tice 


Mortals, 
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'The fear of 
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mages would make on the mind, when unces⸗ 
ſingly preſented to the eyes from earlieſt infan. 


ey. It la not to be doubted, that If the hop of ſe. 


llelty unbounded leads to virtue, the iden of end. 


leſi puniſhment miſt have u ſtlll ſtronger influ. 


ence on the conduct. The religion of the An. 


elente, whleh to us appears of ſo light a nature 
- that we are apt to believe ity only end was t9 
flatter the ſenſes, yet employed the moſt proper 


meant for reſtraining the outrageous multitude, 


It alarmed them on all ſides With the moſt 


Frightful repreſentations. A poet of antiquity 


paints, in the ſtrongeſt colours, that continual | 


terror which takes poſſeſſion ofthe human heart, 


which diſturbs and poiſons the pleaſures of life, 


and which in every part of the earth has erec- 


ted temples for the purpoſe of conciliating the 
gods. Plato, in the beginning of the firſt book 
of his Republic, repreſents an old man ſeized 


with fear at the approach of death, and full of 
inquietude with regard to objects that never 
occupy the ſeaſon of health. Then it is, fays 


he, that we refle& on our crimes, 'on the injuf- 

tice we have committed, and that often, in our 

agitation, 
„Luenetlüe, lib. 9. 
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ned Uke children, As ſoon as ſome were found 
among the anelents who had overcome theſe 
fears, It was pretended that ſuch had never ex- 
ted among them: we might as reaſonably judge 


of the public belief at this day, by the opinions. 
in which ſome modern writers have been pleas. 


ſed to Indulge themſelves, The teſtimony-of 
thoſe of antiquity who oppoſed tlie prejudices 
of thelr times, their very attempt to diſſipate 
thoſe fears, and to turn them into ridicule, ra- 
cher proves how deeply they were rooted. 
Obſerve with what ſolicitude Lucretius every 


where endeavours to burſt the bonds of religion, 


and to fortify his readers againſt the threatningy 
of eternal puniſhment. The obſervation of Ju- 


don, we lun in our deep, and ure fights cul % 


nt py 


venal, ſo often cited,” that nobody in his day - 


believed in the fables of Hell, is that of an en- 


lightened mind, which takes no part in the o- 
pinions of the vulgar, The ſame thing is to 
be ſaid of what we read in Cicero, and in ſome 
other writers, onthe ſame ſubſect: and when Vir- 
gil exclaims, Happy the man that can tread 
t under foot inexorable Deſtiny, and the noiſe 
of devouring Acheron, he indicates, in'a 
manner AY preciſe, that it was the pro- 
vince 


x 


— 


fl 


, nme 
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. 


| to encourage their hopes, and to relieve their 
the paths of juſtice, ſhe informed him that, by 


a true confeſſion of his guilt, and fincere repent- 


pot I the hepplal of tha jul, 


mod, about Which they were entirely occupied. 


tw. 


Sartre 
ann Er hc 4 


eee die to dude eh 
— found conſolations of « different 
kind, Religion ſtretched forth her kind hand 


leſpondency. When remorſe had broughtback, 
ddr deed ene wading fon 


ance, forgiveneſs was to be obtained. With 
this view expiatory ſacrifices were inſtituted, by 
means of which the guilty expected to partici- 


Tun nature of Tartarun has been explained, 
and the method obſerved in the diſtribution of 
rewards and puniſhments. All the inſtitutions 
of the Ancients were directed to the public 


They wiſhed the man of plety to be at the ſhine 
ume a good citizen z that the primary and 
moſt ſuered of his duties ſhould be te leve his 
country, to defend it, and to conſeerate the frult 
of his labeurs to lt ſerviee. Far from encou« 


gag by valn promiſes that contemplatiye lif 
_ which, 


rw [ 155 1 
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tion, or rather our aſtoniſhment, muſt always II. 
be the greateſt ſcourge of civil ſociety : the uſe - 
ful virtues alone were encouraged, and alone 
held intitled in this life, and in the next, to ſu· 
pereminent rewards. With them religion and 

patriotiſm were united: for their religion was 
not inſtituted in thoſe unhappy times, when in- 
numerable multitudes groaned beneath the cru« 
el yoke of Deſpotiſm, or were expoſed without 
defence to the incurſions of. barbarians z no 

when the deſerts were filled with a croud of 
gloomy and melatchaly minds, that ſoon over- 
whelmed the world with ſuperſtition. In Greece 
its origin was the ſame with that of the Repub- 
licks ;. and having contributed to their eſtabliſh= 
ment, it was the intereſt of religion to watch 

over their preſervation and proſperity. - | 1 


E 2 K „ © 


— 


ts 


AccornpinaLy the Inltlated nay TY | 
the miſerable condition out of which their an» — N 
ceſtors had been extrleated 1 they were told, us , | 
how, from a ſtate offavageneſh and ferocky, they beste,. 
had been reclaimed te a happler way of life, by 
(ubmitting to the government of laws. We 
muſt not then be ſurpriſed if the greater part 

« the inltjatory ceremonles in the Myſteries 


had 


Carve inverter te 


II. 


; — gods by whom it was invented were thoſe who 


found in à ſtate of nature, or rather, which 
never did exiſt If that ſtate Itſelf is a chimera, 


no real pre-eminence but that which is confer. 
N.. by e 5g | 


' bers of one great family. They \ were taken indi- 
ferently out of the various orders of the people; 
and the diſtinctions of rank, of birth, and of 


tw) 


griculture, which had ope 
rated this important revolution, nor that the 


preſided at theſe ſolemn feſtivals. In deſerl. 
bing the eſtabliſhment of ſocieties, they took 
eure to Inculeute that original vals after 
which men ſo ardently ſigh, which can only be 


But ſince, in the beſt regulated governments, 
each individual ls obliged to ſacrifice « part 
of bla liberty to the general utlllty, Religion i 
tone can reſtore us to our original rights, It 
teaches us, that all are equal, and that there is 


"Tas tai td Oe as mem · 


fortune, gave place to thoſe of brothetly love 
and mutual benevolence. And as the Myſte- 
ries had eſtabliſhed certain relations between 
man and the Deity, they ſerved alſo to ſhew the 
former what duties he owed his * and 

N they 
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10 thel 0 was to puity the Foy 
to diſpoſe it to receive the ſublimeſt ideas, ore 
to raiſe it to the contemplation of intelleQual 
things. 'This laſt degree of perfeQion w tb NE 
completion of the doQrine which the Myſterles 
unfolded. But none could attain it, except ſuch „ anions 
u were pure and undefiled j who had given. in« OD 
(ances of ſtrength, of courage, and of attach- 

ment to virtue, and who had been tried in the 

ſchool of adverſity. Such was undoubtedly the 

motive of the probation which the Initiated v were 

an to undergo, / 


hogs 


w. how we fer vii payee Myſ- Recapitu= 
teries were inſtituted. Their principal ob- 
je& was. the knowledge of the ſupreme being, 
and the explication of the different fables at- the Myſte» 
tributed to the gods by whom that being was rie · 
repreſented ; the doctrine of a Providence, tze 
dogma of the immortality of the ſoul, and that * ; 
of future puniſhments and rewards ; the hiſto- . 
ry of the eſtabliſhment of civil ſociety, as well | 

as the invention of the arts amongſt which a- 
piculture held the firſt Place. They had at 1, 
© the | 1 , 


nene i Mute Wale u Unadhey do inhplre this love of | 


II. 


Fw 


juſtice, of humanity, of all the patriotic virtues; 


SEG: and they joined to the precepts of the pureſt 


* * \ | 
4 1 


To theſe tia hes all the myſtical W 
remonlies had u reference, as it will be eaſy to 


morality, » Ulpliy of ruths of the utmoſt in 


perceive, by the ſimple detail which we mean 
to give of them. Some of theſe ceremonies 


may perhaps appear ridiculous, and little ſuits 


ed to the dignity of u grbat people: but it 


muſt be remembered, that they belong to a 


 Fymbolical religion that explained ktſelf only 
in figures. They are, however, intereſting in 


fo far us they illuſtrate the origin of ſeveral in- 


ROI e ee e the wor- 
Wen | 


Wrar was called Inidation among the An- : 
cients, was admiſſion into the ſacred Myſteries ; | 
and as that auguſt ceremony was, as it were, 
4 tranſition to a new life, it has been com- 
pared to Death, of which it was the image, 
| To deſcend to the ſhades properly ſignified 


Ritutions ill praQtifed among ourſelves, which 
ſometimes have only varied their appearance 


ew FL 
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ade inidlated, 2s Servins hes renurked 6,491 
we may conſult on this ſubjeQ a very curious 
Fagment preſerved by Stobeus. Hence, in 
the fabulous ages of antiquity, are ſo many 
viſits recorded that were made by heroes to 
the infernal manſions of the dead. That en- 
terptine was ranked in the number of their 


Cnarraetd 
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Fictions it 


gavoriſars, - 


noſt brilliant exploits: it gave fame to Ulyſſes, 


was chiefly for legiſlators, for chiefs of colo« 


nies, for founders of empires, that the glory 
of this exploit was reſerved. Accordingly, 


of all thoſe who penetrated to the gloorhy re« 
gions, Orpheus is the moſt celebrated. Being 


eat, and even to Theſeus, whoſe ations 
em more properly to belong to hiſtory, It 


infrudted in the ſchool of the Egyptians, and = 


imbued with their wiſdom,. the Weſtern na- 


dvil and religious inſtitutions. He was re- 
preſented in the Elyſian fields arrayed in a 
lowing robe, and uttering thoſe divine accents 


that had formerly ſet open to him the gates of 


the infernal kingdom, when he wnt to ſolicit 
the reſtoration of his beloved Eurydice. His 
prief when che was _ ried Dot an 

his 


tions conſidered him as the author of all their 
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— Tangls 4 hls dreadful end, and the Most fs. 

cents of his volee, that in ſpite of the leaden 
+ - hand of death ill repeated the name he held 


 ebanting numbers, and make the moſt beauth 


{ul epiſode ln the moſt perfe&t poem that ant 
y bas wanſtmltted te our times, The ors 


Terence..to emblems that are now unknown. 


| en w ena 
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difference between the fictions of the Ancients 


eee heroes of chivalry were 


. of patriotiſm. The St Graal, which 


that chen prewailed. Though, for the moſt pan, 
inrolled under the banner of the croſs, theit 
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Riphean mountains to the fronen ſhores of the 


fo. dear, have been deſcribed in the moſt en- 


af his. deſcent inte hell have a e. 


But it is probable het the author of the Geot 
gles canformed to the ſuered en thut 


. 
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1 —— daß obſerving in this 3 th 


and thoſe of the Moderns. It does not appear 


er abtuated by the great motives of religion, 


a picture of te ſup« 


ſtition and groſs ignorance 


high feats of arms conſiſted in engagements 
with giants ee _ in bidding 


a LO 


defiance eo the braveſt warriors, In ſtorming ovarian 
enſtles; and in exhibiting prodigies of Intempe- 1. 
mito valeur, The enchüntmentg of the eld te- 
manee, and the Muflens ef falry power, leave - . | |, 
no impreſſion on the mind of the reader my 
can afford him ſatlefucklen. It was otherwiſe 
with the Greelan fiQtiong, in which the marvel- 
lous was derived from a ſhered ſource, und 
where the imagination, already ſurrounded by 
magnificent obſects, of which it could diſpoſe 
at its pleaſure, was under no neceſſity to in. 
vent either the monſtrous or fantaſtic, The 
epic poem had already acquired all the majeſty 

that belongs to it. And how intereſting to 2 1 
the maſters of "the world muſt nat that poem 1 1 | 
have been, which illuſtrated their origin, while | 
itcomprehended whatever religion deems moſt , "8 
venerable and auguſt ! Every circumſtance _ 
leads us to believe, what Warburton has moſt 

ingeniouſly demonſtrated, that the deſeriptlon —@ 
of the infernal regions in the Tneid is a : | 
repreſentation of the ſacred Myſteries, and | = 
of the ceremonies that attended their celebra- 
!. ¼ ., every es fre 


Tur en were Aivided into two 0 kinds, Two forts 
th greater and the leſs. -The latter were on- . Myſter 
L by 


+: Our Uebe « fore of: a6nlelate; which þ 
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ps . ach} were the image, as fleep,, ſays Euripides, is 
the image of death j and they chiefly conſiſted 
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Myſteries 
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was. neceſſary to perform before the aſpirant 
could be admitted to the former, of which 8 


is rein inn ie had been ſufficient 
exerciſed by a long faſt, and a ſeries of auſtere 
obſervances, he was led into a chapel on the 
banks of a river, conſecrated for the purpoſe, 


where he was plunged: into the water as an 


emblem of regeneration. This ceremony Ter. 
tullian compares to that af Baptiſm, of which 
it was indeed the ſymbol, The candidate wat 


even preſented by a kind of introductor, who 
performed the office of a father, and may be 


called by the name of Sponſor, The Prieſt, 


who had the care of the preparatory luſtra- 
kon, was called the Hydranus. A victim 
Was then ſacrificed, which was generally a ſow 


with young, probably becauſe that animal was 


made uſe of to ſignify the fecundity of nature 


and the candidate having taken an oath that 
| he would reveal nothing of what was to be 
communicated, various queſtions' were pro- 
poſed to him, He was aſked, for inſtance, if 


ho 
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knQuary, But it was Ow to undergo 
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ke had eaten frult; he replied, 4 have faſted, eius 


6 have drank of the eyeeen, I have taken n. 
« the eiſtus, I have put into the calathus; ant . 
« having operated, I have put back the cala- 
6 thus into the ciſtus . We ſhall not at- 
tempt to explain theſe myſterious formulas, 
of which it is now impoſſible to oonjecture 


the ſenſe. Some authors, and among others 


M. Gebelin, think they referred to the pro- 
ductions of the earth. We ſhall only ſay, that 
the eyccon was a mixture of wine, of honey, 
of water, and meal. As to the calathus, or' 
acted baſket, it was carried in great pomp on 


cars in the ſolemn proceſſions at the feaſts of 
Ceres, and then the people were prohibited 


from appearing at any place from which it 
could be ſeen. As it paſſed dong, every eye 
was o fixed on the — | 


Wan the candidate had anfwered to all the 
queſtions, and had performed the cuſtomary re- 
quiſites, the elements of the ſeeret doQrine; 
in which he was afterwards to be perfectly in- 
ſructed, were explained to him, and thus he 
was gradually prepared for admiſſion into the 


1 new 
* Clemens Alexandria, 
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into the greater, that he: nd * Ram 


| OfGhegren 


1 is our object, and we ſhall: confine. ourſelves 


new. 1 ar 


but a .My/ter, or adept, the name given to thoſe. 
1 6 who had been admitted only to the leſſer Myf 


2 theſe two ceremonies was at leaſt a year; We 
ball leave to the learned the care of fixing 
the particular period, and time of their cele- 


raterize it. 
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d to butter. Sa Metals 
more. ſeyere than. the former. / He was fl 


teries: it was not till he had been initiated 


. kept between the ebenes of 


bration z ſuch reſearches do nat full within 
our. plan. The genius of the Ancient Religion 


to thoſe nene Oy ee cha. 


0 
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veal chennai in ths great Myles 


conſpired to produce the end for which they 


had been inſtituted, Not only the function 
of the Prieſts, but their dreſs had u particular 


\ignification, The miniſters that preſided over 


the Inltlatlone were four In number. ITbe 


Supreme Pontif was called Hierophanta, Hi 


head was enelreled with à dladem, he re 


pr nd the OT or the Genius that 


created 


age; and have a com 


He had the charge of purifying the adept be- 


fore initiation !' a lively image of the ſun, with 
all whoſe attributes he was Adorned. The 


third miniſter was the Zpibomite, or aſſiſtant 


+ t 6 1 N e | 
abe Wörld, and it i his provinee ted 
tlone to receive the initiated. This dignity 
was enjoyed during life. Among the Atheni. 
ans it was heraditary in the family of the Eu- 
molpid. He who was inveſted with this ſa - 
| cred office. was: enjoined | 
neceſſary. too that he ſhauld be of a proper 
| ding tone of voice. 
Next in dignity was the Daduchuu, or Lanipas 
dipborus ; that is, the torch-beater, remarkable 
for his hair and the fillets that bound his head. 


to celibaey; it was 


* 
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ut the altar, who carried the fymbol of 'the | 


moon: his name declares his function. Laſt 


ly;/the Hiero:terys, or chief of the ſacred lie · 
rilds, had the care of keeping off the profane, 
of inſtructing the aſpirunt, and of reciting to 


him the formulas which he was to pronounce. 


lie held In hiv hand & caduceus, and was in- 


veſted with the garments that belonged to 
Mereury,” Hence we infer, that the Myſteries 
were Intended to repreſent the 


Sera, Wy: of 
* Hy 


ſtem of the 
world) and Indeed, in ſome of them, the dif- 
ferent orders of the initiated bore tho names 
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e others of ſubordinate rank; and prieſt- 

eſſea, called Malte, received the women who 

4 Ro choſs to bo initiated. There was alſo a prieſt 

. | who was entruſted with the charge of the Mx. 
wm | tyrles, and who maintained order during the 
performance of the ceremonies; He had par, 
ticular officers under him, and was called King 
for as theſe inſtitutions had been founded by 

the firſt chiefs at a time when the ſacardotal of 
 fice way united with the ſovereign authority, 
the people, when. they became free, thought 
themſelves obliged to reſpet whatever had d r6- 
ference to religion, Thus the, Romans, who 
held the name of King in abhorrenee, choſe 
ons, however, on certain occaſions, to aſſiſt ut 
_ the ſhcrifices 1 and in the Republic of Athens, 
he who had the particular ſuperintendence of 
the mae King ene 

| Crremonies tr bse ranting the when 
the ee into the interior of the temple, and to enjoy 
1 with kim the Wonderful ſpeftacle that ww 
„ ſcrlke his ſenſes, The e vu 
11 


it % 1 0 Re | 


performed at night, that obſcurity might ren- Crarram 
der the ſcene mote-g\vful. Thoſe who were to II. 
be received fadvanced in filence; they- were 
crowned with leaves of myttle, and they waſh — 
ed their hands at the entry bf the portico. Bur 
the cletnneſs of the body wu only emblemati: | 
tal of the purity of the ſoul4 and that no ſpot 
might remain, that they might effae even the 
reniembrance of their faults, they made coafeſ. 
fion to the Hierophanta, äſter having ſworn 
that they would reveal every action of their life, 
It was on a Bimilar occaſion. that the prieſt, ha- 
ving otdered Lyſander to declare all the crimes 
he had committed z 44 Is it you, or the Gods, 
1 that enſoin me this confeſſion ?*! ſuld he; 
The Gods! replied the prleſt. “ Then do you 
lll anſwor them.“ It may be preſumed, that 
common citizen would not have ventured on 
language ſo bold. Indeed the greater part of 
thoſy who were to be initiated apptonched with | 
that ſtyp from an ardent deſire of being deliver. 
«a n the ſtings m "_ of ee, 
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m -tepenting the cuſtomary formulas. Monte, 
ed . hence, 
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ener — ry tene in ana 
pa uny inpiour uri withtd perſon; any feftary of | 
* | Epicurws, (and aftetwaide they added any Cbriſ: 
nan, ben bim jn ſtantiy reuira. The murderer of 
Aberippins, when bout to enter the ſacred pre / 
cincte vf Kleuſis, was checked by a voice which 
prohiblted| any purrieide from approaching | 
and he, withdrewy not daring to pollute the 


Myſteries with his, preſence. || The herald then 


continued) Lot the/e- alone approach who are 
pure in heart, and who (acknowledge one 'God, 


durh was requlred of the candidates, and many 


anſwers: was this ! I u gate out gf the fan- 
bor I bau drank out: of the eymbal, I have 


carniad ube ;hernct, I have entred the nuptia 
bed, The books containing the, ſuared rite 


and. formulas, which were read with u. loud 


ken on ſolemn n. Laff t; Wh EIT 


vi rink, gabs 1.0 „l 1 W "oh * Wu! 
nin 
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„ Clemens Alexandrin, M. Dane Arete that the 


words tamleur, oymbah and herwery n weſhl con · 


taling W ey cs 
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Aker thi proclamatlon, a new: und dreadful 


other) queſtions were put ta them. One of the 


voice ta the Inikiated, were kept incloſed be · 
tween two ſtones, whence: they ane the. 
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cluded, the trials began, which in many places 


m 


were dreadful, and often. dangerous; but in . | 


general they were confined to ſimple ſhews und 
calculated however to produce 


light wr darkneſs, vlaps of thunder, fantomd, 


Mideour ſpeRtres, and dreadful erles im the mldſt 
ef the ſilence of night, ſtruck the Inltlated with = 
horror, and frone hls. blood. Aſter having 


been diveſted of his garments, he was glrt with 
the ſkin'of a fawn, to ſhew that he ought now 


a very great''effeft, Continual alternations of 


1 4} 91 1 


0 by ſeparated from every thing profane, As 


the Myſterles were an emblem of death, or a 


ſort of regeneration, it was neceſſury that he 


hold appear $0 be reſuſbleated, us un einblem 


of new lie. He was preſented with a crown, 


which- he: trod under foot, and as ſoon'as the 
ſword was held over his head, he feigned to fall 


down dead, then ſeemed again to return to life, 


Cammodus, aſſiſting one day at the myſteries 


of Mithras, was not ſatisfied with this counter - 


felted death, he was wicked enough to feaſt his . 
eyes with the ſight of a real murder. Aſter 


theſe different ceremonies, the candidate re» 
ceived the diſtinguiſhing robe, which he ever 
ilterwards wore as an honourable badge. 


In 


\ 


J b 


=O 
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vel to that delightful abode, forms an admira · 
bliſsful manſons. That deſcription is made with 


fenſible to harmony, we may in ſome meaſure 


n. and vivid light, flaſhing from the loſty roof, 
, $% annowndges the approach of the god : already 
& from the depths of the earth is heard the tre, 


ported into. meada enamelled with flowers; he 


| he degins to view the horrid image of Tartarus 


C. % 1. 
by this condition he waited till he recelygt 


permiſſion to enter the temple. 4 Now, ſays 
V Claudian, Lee theſacred walls begintoſhake, 


= 2 


4 mendous voice, and the temple: reverberatet 
« the awful found.” At laſt the portals-open 
at a diſtance appears a ſtatue, magnificently . 
dorned, and reſplendent with light, which is 
meant to ſignify Univerſal Nature. Now the 
happy candidate js ſurrounded only with the 


moſt agreeable objects. He finds himſelf tranſ · 


hears on all ſides a celeſtial harmony: and when 


the ſcene is immediately changed, and the en- 
chanting Belds of Elyfiun open upon his ſight, 
The ſudden tranfition from the realms of dark- 


ble contraſt in that part of the Ancid where tho 
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J much ert, it is full of ſach maſterly ſtrokes 
of genius, that though we were ever ſo little 


— She various impreſſions which 
would 
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labvurs, he received his reward be'was deal · 


red Epoptor, and he enjoyed. the Autopia; or 
the contemplation ; becauſe he was now. permit» = 


ted uo contemplate that truth, after which he 
had ſo long ſighed, and which wa. no. 40 be 
revealed to him. The Higrophanta, wha! was 


tlie excluſive interpreter of the will of the gods, 


iii made an oblation of bread, while he pro- 


nounced ſome myſterious words. This was 
called the cha/e bread, becauſe none fed on it- 
but the pure, and it was only diſtributed to the 


prieſts employed in the ſervice of the altar, 'or 
to thoſe who! approached the facred Myſteries 


vith ſuitable diſpoſitions. At this time the 


Fontif took an opportunity of recalling t9 the 


— aiong 


profiles — 


of the Hice ' 


pes wit th lende. onthe 
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« Exclude the unhallowed and profane: and 
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Chorus of 
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whole temple" reſdünded with the names of 
| Vulcan of Minervi j of Pan, lord of univerſit 


he univerſe, He in one, and independent. 
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mualhy makes” "thanifeſt ' hie power All the 


Fo 
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for truth ſhall be diſplayed without diſgulſe 
Beware, leſt prejudice delude thee, or prevent 
these from enjoying the happineſs that ie 
10 knowledge of truth alone can beſto w. Con- 
template this heavenly oracle, and preſerve 
«jt in purity ef heart and of mind - Tread in 
the paths of Juſtiesz*adors the ſole ruler. of 


Alk ether beläge owe their eniſtence to him 
A s in them and through them; 
he dees all but has e eee ne 

emo ehe by”. N 119710 er 2111 17 Lk 6 


n initial 
belebruted in concert this firſt cauſe. * They 
addreſſed to him thels vows y they adored hin 
under every form in-which he thinks proper 
to repreſent'hiraſelf;"and by which he conti - 


gods that compoſe che celeſtlul Aerarehy, and 
ho were only attributes of the Supreme In- 
telligence; were by turni invoked j und, while 
the pureſt incenſe burnt upon the altars, the 


matter; of old Baturn j of Hercules the power- 
N , | e ö ful, 


9 


t 1 I | 
Ny, kl, the magnanimous, the Invineibley of the Cuarrs, 
great Jupiter, and above all; 'of the beneficent II. 
Cer, who had ſo benefited-the human race, "oo = 


dome of theſe ſacred ſongs have eſcaped the. 

vaſtations of time; ſuch as the | hymns of 
pheus, to whom is alſo aſcribed that ung 

iu the Hierophanta and precious fragments 1 5 

they are wWhoever may have been the author:; , - 

dry, and it is now impoſſible to erplain 

them, if they are not applicable to the initia - 

dons. Indeed, as the Abbe Souchay has well 

obſerved *, 5 theſe hymns could not have had 

« any other object. They all begin, ſays he, * 

dy earneſt invocations, and by ſuch energetic 

« formulas as theſe, Give ear wnto me ; I invoke 

thee ; I call upon thee.” They abound in epi- 

thets expreſſive of the power, or of the attri« 

dutes of the Deity ; the recitation of them was 

preceded by the burning of incenſe, or per-. 

* in honour of the gods.) 


* we may belleve Warburton, and wg in what 
him Voltaire, the beginning of the Theogony conliſied 
* ane * compriſed an allego - GO 
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| ſerip ——— "the wor 
I was abe read at the Myſteries”: It is probabl 
— that un n dhe tine thoſer for explaining 
the phyſical revolutions of the globe, and for 

+: unfokling the ſenſe of all the fables of myths. 

logy. '*' The doctrine of the Great Myſteries 
« ſays Clemens Aletandrinus, related to the 
« whole univerſe; Here all inſtruRtion ended; 
Nature, und the things it contains; were un. 
© veiled.” The initiated were informed with 
 Tegartl to the ſymbolicul repreſentations of the 
fixed ſtars, of the planetsy and in general of 
the mundane ſyſtem, dy ſhewing them a 
< ladder, ſays Celſus, in which were ſeven in- 

a terſtitial ſpaces, With an eighth at the top of 
6 all,” Varlous emblems were employed to 
exhibit the glorious courſe of the ſun, whole 
worſhip made ſuch an eſſential part of religion 
That god who was dead, and was revived, we 
find a principal character in the Myſteries of 
every country z Cadmillus among the Cabirl, 
Atys in Phrygia, Adonid in Syria, Ofiris u 


F mong the Egyptians, and in Greece the young 
'  Jacchus torn by the Titans. Indeed all the 
5 feſtivals that ſucceeded a time of mourning, 


were ſo many repreſentations of the God of 
diy in the different ſeaſons of the year, In 
9 8 on, e 


n 


\ Weds dere fgurel by che wanderings of If, 


elligences that conſtitute the thres great or- 
ders of the ' Gods, and wie, exiſting in all 


vos" 


eee 
this doctrine of the great ſoul of the world: 
Nature herſelf appeared to the initiated, and a 
yice was heard pronouncing the following 


"am Nature, the univerſal parent; the ſovereign 


"the gods the queen of the Manes; under one 
form I repreſent all the gods and all the god- 
" defſes, I diſpenſe the light of heaven ; I agl· 
" tate the billows of the ocean; I encompaſi the 
* afernal regions with lence and horror All 

S 6 nations 


An J. 11. 


wotde* : % Moved by thy prayers, I am come I 


" of the elements; the ſpring of ages; the firſt of 


J Lb — 


„II. 


2 Ceres, and by the hiſtory of Pro- — 
ſetpins. Laſtly, after the picture of all the 

— of which religion was the depeſſitary, 
had been exhibited, it was ſhewn how the in» 


Weg 


kl harmony; were reunited to the Supreme 
. ce dee e 


ance of Na- 


| . 


ben eu Nas ofthe" Goch; d. 


them, Ceres; but in Egypt, und among the 
people on whom the ſun firſt ſheds his ear 
9 beam, ſages, learned in the anclent doctrins 
have called me Iſis, 1 Under all theſe names, 
and with many different ceremonies, I an 


The ceremonies might indeed vary uecordlng tu 


. tended only to make virtyous eltidens ; and 
in every country they were incorporated with 


* @ivinlty:was Always adored, and that divinly 


halt be un thou ſhalt live full of glory 


inhabitants of Cyprus, Venus) thoſe of 4, 


4 the only deity whom the univerſe invoke,” 


4% This paſſage, will not permit us to doubt the 
Adentity of the Myſteries, whlch no where dil 


ered effentially, as we have already obſerved 


 Cireumſtanew, and eſpecially according to th 

endet ef the people that performed 
— They were eruel and ſangulnary in the 
' Laſt, where deſpotiſm | ” jeſt of human 
ſhcrifices j In the mild elimate of Greece the 
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the particular form of worſhip z but the ſame 
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ay under 


Cor J 
« under my proteQion ; and when thou - C, 


« riveſt at the end of thy courſe, death ſhall 
« open to thee an entrance Into the Elyſian 
« figlds, But if, by an ardent zeal. for my 
« worſhip, and by the practice of virtue, thou 
« ſhalt approve thyſelf worthy of my favour, 


« know that I have the power of prolonging 


u thy days beyond the period en to thes 
1 * deſtiny,” | 


ture was then exhibited j an image that expreſs 


fd the means by which ſhe renews herſelf in 


the cluſb of organized bodies, and which, hav» 
Ing been ut firſt choſen by u ſimple and rude 
people, had continued In uſe after they were 
dvilized and corrupted, becauſe it had been 
driginally conſecrated to religious purpoſes: 
The Phallns was carried in great pompz in 


the ceremonies of the women, the Kteir was 


made uſe of j and in ſpite of the remonſtrances 


of the fathers of the church, it would appear 


that this ceremony till continued to be reſpec« 


ted, But it conveyed no impure idea to the 
Imagination, for the initiated addreſſed this 
prayer to Nature, 


Tun Imdolle "i of the fecundity of Na- 


Haut 


II, 
e 


Cuarres 

11. 
e obe 
Prayer of 
ihe Inltla- 


1 


ce Hai holy and; unwearied benefactreſt 


« of the human race] thou who, like a tender 
© mother, laviſheſt on mortals thy precious 
« gifts, and who ſtretcheſt forth thy hands to 
« affiſt the unhappy, all hall! I invoke thee, 
« thou powerful deity q thee, whom the Gody 
4 of heaven adore, and whom the Gu 
« of hell dread 1 thee, who haft Impreſſed 
„ motlon on the eeleſtlal ſpheres ; who con- 


 « Inueſt te nouriſh the fires of the fun; who 


« geverneſt the univerſe z and whoſe emplre 
« extends even to Tartarus. Theu ſpeakeſt, 
« and the ſtars make anſwer z the gods fe- 
« jalge, the ſeaſons ſucceed each other, and 
« the elements are obedient ta thy voice, By 
4 thy order the winds rage, and the clouds 
s are collected; plants germinate, and ifſue 
« from the boſom of the earth z animals people 
the foreſts and the mountains; the ſerpent 
« hides himſelf in obſcure retreats ; the inha- 
« bitants of air, the monſters of the ocean, 
« the whole univerſe is ſubje& to thy com» 
„ mand, Who can worthily celebrate thy 
« praiſes, O auguſt divinity! Engroſſed with 


thy majeſty, I ſhall inceſſantly behold thee, 


and contemplate thy divine perfectlons. May 
"Ws « th 
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® thy ſaered image never ceaſs to dwell in the 


un of * heart * _ [ 


Nog the tnittucton ended, and the ay 

was diſmiſſed by à formula, borrowed from 

he Phenlelan 4yfi emphet ; which ſignified, 
wateh, and be pure 


Txvs ended thety Wyle fo juſtly re- 
newned In anelent times, and which alone, as 
we may new be convinced, conſtituted, properly 
ſpeaking, the effence of rellglen. They were 
inſtltuted In great numbers, as each delty, be- 
ſides the publle worſhip which was addreſſed = 
to him, had likewiſe a particular and ſecret 


ſervice, But after the Myſteries of Iſis in 
Igypt, which had ſerved as à model for als 


moſt all the'reſt, the principal were thoſe of 


Gn 
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End of the 


great My 
terieds 


Enumerde 


tien of the 


principal 
Myſteries 


of the Ata 


cients 


the Cabiri in Samothracla, in which the an- 


cient language of Orpheus was again found 
In the names given to the gods there invoked z 
thoſe. of Cybele in Phrygiaz of Venus in the 
land of Cyprus; of Vulcan at Lemnos; of 
Jupiter in Crete; of Mithras in Aſia Minor, 
famous for the auſterities and rigorous obſer- 
vances that were there exaQed and, laſtly, 
hoſe of Bacchus and of Ceres in Greece. 
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lle 
Of thoſe at 
Heuſls, 


world!“ That temple was bullt at a town in 


architecture, as well as for its immenſe extent; 

many people as the largeſt Amphitheatre, We 
of Antiquity Unveiled. He ſuppoles that this 
word, by which the Myſteries of Athens were 


where they were celebrated, but from their 


T wo J 
Zur theſe laſt ſoon began to eclipſe all the 
reſt, According to Cicero, people came from 
all quarters to be initiated here. * Is there a 
“ ſingle Greek, ſays Ariſtides, a ſingle Barba. 
« rian ſo ignorant, ſo impious, as not to confi. 
« der Eleuſis as the common temple of the 


the neighbourhood of Athens, on the ground 
that had firſt yielded the bounties of Ceres. 
It was remarkable for the magnificence of its 


and Strabo obſerves, that it would contain as 


are inclined to adopt the ingenious etymology 
of the word Eleuſis given by the learned author 


denominated, is not derived from the place 


object; which was to obtain pardon of God: 
this is what. Eleuſis properly ſignifies ; ſo that 
the city ſeems to have obtained its name from 
theſe ſolemn feſtivals. . The: ſame thing may 
be ſaid, he adds, of the word Ilyſſus, a little 
river in which the purifications were perform: 
ed, and of the Elyſium, or place of the bleſſed, 

. | nameß 
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names Which ſeem. to have e In the Caverns 


ne ye 


| Norms could 14 «qual the pomp or the ma · 
jſt of the ceremonies of Eleufis, The great 
Myſteries laſted nine days; each of which was 
deſtined to particular rites, a circumſtantial 
detail of which is to be found in Meurſius, or 
in the works of St Croix and Gebelin, who 


have followed him, During that time no per- 


ſon could be arreſted ; the courts were ſhut, 


Il, 
* ern 


and buſineſs was ſuſpended. Theſe feſtivals, 


conſecrated to the worſhip of Ceres, were 
the moſt ſolemn part of the * of che 
Greeks. 


Tux had ſtill other feſtivals in honour of 
that goddeſs, all equally myſterious. Such as 
thoſe of the Theſmophoria, for inſtance, which 
had a conſiderable reſemblance to the Eleu- 
ſinian ceremonies, and in which the Prieſteſſes 
alone performed the functions of the Hiero- 
. phanta, of the Daduchus, and of the other aſ- 
fiſtants ; probably, becauſe it was before the 
ſtatue of Ceres Theſmophoros that the women 
vere initiated, 
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 Cnarrnk run Bacchanalia, or Myſteries of Diodes 
II. are not leſs celebrated, They too were divid, 


err ed into greater and leſs, We know the vio. 
Bacchana« 


tis lent agitations of the initiated at thele feaſts, 
| their tranſports, and the kind of fury that ani, 


mated them, when, with the Thyrſus in their 


hands, they made the woods and the moun, 
tains reſqund with the cries of J Bacche, Eos 
Sabaſi, Evoe Baccbe. But in the midſt of their 

inebriation, and of that noiſy and tumultuous 
joy, they were inſtructed in the moſt ſublime 
dogmas z and from them aroſe the Orphicks, 
à ſect which, among the Ancients, were attach» 
ed. both to religion and philoſophy, . 


THzse Bacchanalia form an ever-memor. 

able epoch in the hiſtory of the arts. They 
Vere originally accompanied with dancing, and 
with numerous bands of muficians, who, pre- 

| tending to imitate the petulant gaiety of the 
Satyrs, of the Sileni, and Mænades, celebrated 

in their rude ſongs the God of the Vintage. 
This groſs ſpectacle gave birth to regular and 
more decent repreſentations, Theſpis had led 
his actors, ſullied with dirt, through the towns, 


9 by Bacchus himſelf, Eſchylus was the 


firſt 
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firſt wha found the art of moving the ſpecta - Caarray 


tors by repreſenting only eminent characters; 


and tragedy ſoon acquired, in the hands of So- 
phocles and Euripides, the laſt degree of per. 
fection. But it ſtill retained ſomewhat of its 
myſtic original, and though already poſſeſſed 


of the power of exciting the ſtrongeſt paſſions, 


it preſented, for the moſt part, to the Greeks, 
only the adventures of gods, or of the heroes 


of fabulous Oy" 950 


Eveny hit then concurred to recall to the 
mind of the Greeks the religion they had 
been taught to revere. The Myſteries were 
the moſt important part of it, the only part 


indeed worthy of the name, as they inſpired 


II. 


| * 


Important, 
of the My. 


teries. 


the deepeſt veneration. Theſe are the firſt 


and the moſt auguſt of all ceremonies, ſays 


Ariſtotle. Prætextat calls them the preſervers 
F the human race,; and, according to Plato, 
they could not have been invented but by 
men of ſuperior genius. This philoſopher even 
adds, that in order to attain the abode of the 
bleſſed, initiation was neceſſary, and that thoſe 
who neglected it would certainly be precipita- 
ted to the bottom of the aby. 
=. Wi. 


Carr 
II. 
Initiation 
regarded as 
& rigorous 
duty, 


Tay 


Wa ought to rank among. the. principal 


dogmas adopted by the Ancients, that which 


made initiation be conſidered as a-rigorou 


and indiſpenſible duty. They believed firmly, 
that without it there was no chance for ſalva. 
tion, if we may venture to uſe the expreſſion, 
Hence their zeal for theſe Myſteries, Apulei. 
us deſcribes to us the crowds of men and 


women of every age and condition who preſ- 


ſed to be admitted, The neglect of them was 
looked upon as ſacrilege. The ſuperſtitious 


man in Theophraſtus was eager to inform him. 


ſelf, if all thoſe who failed with him in the 


Tame veſſel had been initiated. Some waited 


till the hour of death before fulfilling this due 
ty; undoubtedly, that they might be pure 
when they appeared in the ſight of the ter. 


rible judge: many Chriſtians too, in the pri- 


mitive church, deferred baptiſm till their laſt 
moments. In purſuance of the ſame idea, 
children were initiated in their cradle, It is 


needleſs to ſay, that in ſuch caſes none of the 


pompous ceremonies which we have deſcribed 
were obſeryed. The ſecret doctrine was re» 
vealed only to ſuch as were able to compre» 
hend it, and who had undergone the cuſto- 
mary —— But here! initiation conſiſted 

in 
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In the mere explatory ceremonies, The euf. Crarrek 
tom was founded on the opinion held forth in II. 
| WM the Myſteries themſelves ; that we are guilty 2 
at the moment of bitth ; that this life is deſ- vue, 
. tined to expiate crimes - committed in a prior , 
„ fate of exiſtence; and that the ſoul cannot 
a aſpire after a happier lot fo long as it remains 
| Wl fullied and polluted with its original ſtain, 
. The tender victims that were torn by untime- 
; 5 fate from their mother's boſom, and whoſe 
eyes had hardly opened on the light of this 
. world, went to occupy a ſeparated place in Tar. _ 
© IM tarus, where they bewailed their hard fate iin | 
Y * cries and lamentations. 


6 i Bavut's ideas b at this ſeeming in- 
* WW juſtice. © The firſt thing, ſays he, that was 
* WW © met with, on entering the infernal regions, 
| WW © was the place of infants, who never ceaſed 
+ „to weep. What could be more infamous 
chan the puniſhment of thoſe little inno- 
* i cents, who had never been guilty of any 
d * crime?” This reproach would be well found. 
ed, if the people had been to anſwer at the 
tribunal of reaſon, But it would be eaſy to ] 
exculpate the Ancients by arguments employ- 2 
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N one could be eee if he 


Rad not performed the explations that religion 


injoined. . The ſun ſhines but for us, ex. 
6e claims, in Ariſtophanes , the chorus of the 
« initiated, we only receive pleaſure from his 
<« beams.” For us alone the meadows are en- 
c amelled with flowers; even for us who are 
initiated, and who have learned to perform 
« all acts of piety and juſtice.” Indeed they 
alone were reputed happy in this life, and 
they died in the hope of entering into a ſtate 
of ſtill greater felicity. As one of them was 
boaſting of the bleſſings that were deſtined tor 
him, Why then do you not go to enjoy them! 
ſaid a Lacedemonian, The crowd of profane, 
on the contrary, had all the puniſhments of 
Tartarus to GY and it was not enough 

that 


* Warburton _ for this nin injuſtice, by 
Luppoſing it a proviſion of the Lawgiver, for the ſecurity 
of infancy againſt the horrid practice of expoſing children, 
which was univerſal, and had almoſt eraſed the ſenſe of 
e and inſtintt, _ 
Ran. AR 1. Scene 6. 
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that hike lives were pure, and that they had 
been diſtingutſhed by irreproachable manners. 
The devout Polytheiſt condemned to puniſh- 
ment the mn who had only been virtuous. 
What! cried Diogenes, ſhall Ageſilaus and 
Epaminondas be precipitated to Erebus ? and 
* abs * Petzcion my 85 eternal felicity 8? 


Tres Nies my ahi dale did not then 
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Threat- 
nings to 
thoſe that 
were not. 


merely conſiſt in ſhow and external cere- intoleranes 


mony, as has been often aſſerted. It exacted 
of its votaries implicit faith; it enjoined the 


moſt rigorous obſervances : and if it ſeemed 


indifferent to the multiplicity of fables and 
traditions, to which its allegorical genius gave 
ample occaſion, if it even allowed the poets to 
faſhion them at their pleaſure, it relumed all 
ts rights, whenever its dogmas and the princi- 
pal objects of its worſhip were attacked. In the 
Myſteries eſpecially, it was particularly rigid 
and ſevere ; It became intolerant, cruel, and 
even unjuſt, ' One of the chief articles in the 
xccuſation of Socrates, was that of having nes 
glected initiation, His enemies prevailed ; and 


the man who had. been declared by the oracle 
Itſelf the wiſeſt of men, was found guilty of 
Impiety ; he who had placed his confidence 


of the An» 
cients with 
regard to 


the Myſtgd 


rich 


a c N 
Js 


rus 1 


Caxeria in the remuneration of a juſt God, whom he 
II. 
e 


had inſtructed the people to know and to love, 
and who, during the courſe of à life dedica. 
ted ta the practice of Virtue, had never. ceaſed 
to inculcate on his fellow-citizens the great 
duties of Morality, But whatever reprouch 
poſterity may think due to the perpetrators of 
this actlon, It till ſhews the attachment they en- 


tertained for the national religion, They left 
* to philoſophers the liberty of imagining and 


of explaining ſyſtems, and of dedueing whats 


| ever conſequences from them they chaſe, pro. 


vided they did net touch on the Myſteries, 


that is, on the national belief, Ariſtotle was 


brought before the judges, and accuſed of hay: 
ing ſacrificed to the manes of his wife, with ce. 
remonies in uſe at the Eleuſinian feſtivals, and 
he was obliged to fly to Chalcis ; but, what is 
remarkable, he ordered in his will, that a ſta- 


tue ſhould be erected. to Ceres. The poet 


Eſchylus run till a greater riſk. It was thought 


that in one of his pieces he had made alluſions 


to the Myſteries, He was forced to take refuge 
at the foot of the altar of Bacchus, and he 


could. not appeaſe the multitude, till he had 


proved that he was not initiated. But nothing 
throws ſo much light on the character of the 


Athenians 
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Athenians as their conduct to Alcibiades, on Cnarrex. 


an important occaſion, in which the intereſts 


II. 


of their country were ſacrificed to thoſe of r- 


ligion. Plutarch has tranſmitted to us a re- 
lation of the circumſtances of this affair, from 


which we give the uy abridged ac 


In the courſe of the Peloponneſian war, when 


Athens, having arrived at the helght of Its 
power, meditatedthe conqueſt of8lelly, and eve» 


ry thing being ready for an expedition which 
Alelblades was to command, the city was fil. 


led with armaments, and preparations of every 
kind, when an unforeſeen accident attracted the 


Kellen of 


what haps 
pened te 
Alcibiadghe 


public attention, The hermes, or ſtatues of 


Mercury, which abounded in all the ſtreets of 
the town, were one day found mutilated and 


defaced, Immediately terror and conſternation 
ſeized the citizens. The ſtricteſt ſcrutiny was. 
made into this tranſaction; the ſenate and the 
people afſembled ſeveral times in the ſpace of 


a few days to diſcover the authors of the ſacri- 
lege. In the midſt of the general agitation, 
witneſſes were produced by the orator Andro- 
cles, who accuſed Alcibiades of having commit- 


* the . N _ what was much more 


grievous, 


II. 
* $4 dode 
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Onarren' grievous, they made oath nn 


ſeveral of his companions, had counterfeited 
the ceremonies of the holy Myſteries. The 70. 
lation of ſuch. ſacrilege inſtantly excited the 
warmeſt indignation ; but the fury of the peo. 


ple by degrees abated when they reflected on 


the abilities of Alcibiades, on the affection 
which the ſoldiers bore him, and on the numer. 


| ous troaps which he himſelf had raiſed for the 


ſeryice of the ſtate, who would perhaps refuſe to 


| proceed if he was not to command them. His 


enemies, that he might not on this account ef. 


cape them, contrived another expedient : they 
propoſed to allow his departure for Sicily, un- 
der pretence that it would materially injure 
the ſervice, if the captain of the enterprize 
ſhould be detained when the troops were in 
hourly expectation of orders to proceed: that, 
in the mean time, judges ſnould be appointed, 
and a day aſſigned to him in which he might 


anſwer to the crimes that had r laid to hie 
charge. 


ALCIBIADxEs perceived the malice of this arts, 
ful delay. He repreſented how difficult it would 
de for him to fulfil the duties of a General, 
when his mind was tortured with ſuſpenſe, 

ariſing 


1 3 
giling from the nature of the delinquency of care. 


.ch he had been accuſed, * 1 ſhall deſerve II. 
„bach, ſald he, If I am not able to juſtify my. <wm—_ 
0 ö 
Js 
n 


ſelfz but if 1 am now found innocent, I ſhall 

have only the enemies of the ſtate to contend 
uch, and ſhall not be obliged to ſuffer the at- 
n acks of calumniators,”” His reaſons were not 
reliſhed, and he had orders to ſail, But what 
he had foreſeen came to paſs, His enemies 
took advantage of his abſence to excite againſt 
- lum the hatred of the public, and to accom- 
C Mpolih his ruin. Accuſations were greedily re- 
y aaved, the accuſed were proſecuted with ri- 
1» our, and more than three hundred perſons 
re vere involved in this famous proſecution 
e mong whom was the orator Andocides, wha 
in had no other = of eſcaping the vengeance 
t, ef the laws, than by confeſling the crime, 


in MU Ar cinADES had hardly arrived in Sicily 
is Wl when he was recalled, The tenor of his ac- 
cuſation, which has been preſerved by the 
hiſtorian of his life, deſerves to be detailed. 
t- [© Thefſalus, the fon of Cimon, of the ward of 
14 I © Laciades, doth accuſe Alcibiades, the ſon of 
1, I © Clinias, of the ward of Scambonides, of hav- 
es Ling inſulted the goddeſſes Ceres and Proſer- 
; pag 


s office of the ſacred herald, ſaluting the ret 


„ ſons. All which was done contrary to the 


country? © Not with reſpe& to the things of 


talents, The loſs of Bldlly, from which they 


Tg 1 


* 8 by repreſenting in deriſion the kl 
« Myſteries, and ſhewing them to his compa, 
* nions in his own houſe ; where, being habi. 
ted in ſuch robes as are uſed by the chief 


« Prieſt when he ſhews the holy things, he 
4 afſumed the name of Hierophanta; Poli. 


« tion, that of the torch-bearer z and Theodo- 
«rus, of the ward of Phegea, performed the 


* of the company as prieſts and initiated per. 
« holy laws and inſtitutions of the Eumol. 


& pid, and of the prieſts and other officers of 
« the holy Myſteries of the temple at Eleuſu. 


AL.ctn14Dns, apprehenſive of the conſequen- 
ces of this accuſation, refuſed to appear. What, 
ſaid one, do you diſtruſt the juſtice of your 


this life ſaid he; but as to life itſelf, I would 
“ diſtruſt my own mother, who might unwa- 
e rily throw in the black bean inſtead of the 
* white.” When he underſtood that the Athe 
nians had condemned him to death; * I ſhall 
« let them know, ſaid he, that 1 am ſtill alive.” 
Indeed they were but made too ſenſible of his 


þ 
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dy. WW were ſhamefully repulſed, was but a ſoretaſte of 
pt WH the calamities that they experienced, The re- 
abi. I public being quickly aſſalled from every quar- 


del Wl ter, confited to its own proper territory, and 


torn by inteſtine diviſions, found no reſource 
but in him whom they had proſcribed, Alci- 
biades flew to the aſſiſtance of his fellow-citi- 
ens, and he gained fwveral victories that at leaſt 
retarded their ruin. But when, after the moſt 


condemnation ſhould be reverſed. This was 
oppoſed by the Eumolpidæ, but in ſpite of their 


ſolyed, and they deſired that the ſacred heralds 
ſhould revoke the ex communication which, by 


nated and publiſhed againſt him. But they could 
obtain from the high prieſt Theodorus only this 
reply : © I have neither excommunicated nor 


of _ the ſtate,” 


/ 


unity of complent juſtification, and of ſhewing 
N ble 


brilliant ſucceſs, he eame among them to enjoy 

his glory and their gratitude, he entered the 
walls of Athens with fear and trembling, It 
was neceſſary, firſt of all, that the decree of his 


proteſtations the people ordered him to be ab- 


their own expreſs command, had been fulmi- 


« curſed him, if he has been guilty of no crime 


ane ſoon found an luſtrious e oppor- 


Cuaerm 


. 
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H. 
ed on 


* 


of the initiated begin their march, and covered 


4 


country, in defence of its moſt ſacred inſtitu 


Eumolpidæ, and, after having taken the necel 


ous ſilence, advanced along the road : a con 
duct much to be admired, adds the hiſtorian 
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his reſpedt for the ceremonies he had been ae. 
cuſed-of profaning, The Lacedemonians ha 
ving, for a long time, been encamped in the 


territory of Attica, occupled thecity of Deceliz, 
on the road from Athens to Eleuſis; ſo that in 
their feſtivals the initiated were obliged to 90 
by ſea to the temple of Ceres, and the facre 
road no longer reſoundeFwith the holy ſong of 


Jacchus. Alcibiades, in order to reſtore to the 
Myſteries their ancient dignity, and thus per. 
form a duty, honourable to the gods and bene. 
ficial to the people, propoſed to accompany the 
proceſſion with his army. He was perſuade 


that the Lacedemonians would not venture to 
trouble or attack him; but if theylefttheir camp, 
he reſolved to give them battle; which could 
not fail of terminating ſucceſsfiilly, as his fol 


diers would be animated by the conſideration 


that they were fighting in the ſight of their 
tions. He communicated this reſolution to the 
ſary precautions, he made the ſolemn aſſemb 


them with his army, which, obſcrving'a relig. 


ane 


-mbly 
vered 


relig. 


a con 
orlan 
and 
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and full of holy zeal; in which Alcibiades per- 


formed the part, not only of an able and expe- 


rienced General, but of High Prieſt and Sove- 
reign Pontif, In returning, he led the proceſ- 
jon in the ſame order to the gates of the city, 


While the enemy did not dare to appear. 


5 Wx thought proper to lay the intereſting eir- 
 cumſtances of this fact before the reader, be- 


cauſe it does not ſeem foreign to our ſubject, 
and may ſerve to illuſtrate the enen ph 
of the Grecian e 1 


oy he Ancients were Wprelsd with fach a 


kiph veneration for the Myſteries, we may ea- 


ſily conceive that they were concealed from the 
profane with peculiar anxiety. Two Acarna- 
nian youths, who had ſtrayed aceidentally into 
the precinQs of Eleuſis, were maſſacred without 
pity on the ſpot. To divulge the Myſtcries, was 
a crime puniſhed by the laws with death. It 
was not for having ſaid that there were no gods, 
nor for having made a jeſt of Hercules and his 
labours, that Diagoras was proſcribed ; but be- 


Having fled, a price was ſet on his head, and a 
N 2 


cauſe he had publiſhed the ſecret ceremonies oc 
the Cabiri, or thoſe of the mother of the gods. 


reward 


Crarran 
II, 


ofthoſewho 79 
divulged the 4 q 
Myſteries, 1 3 
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Refleclon 
on the ſe» 


eret of the 
Myfterics, 


religion conceal itſelf behind a veil ? Was it, as 


take him. The Athenians held him forth to the 


other nations as a public enemy. Their in- 
dignation was carried ſo far, that they per- 


ſecuted the inhabitants of Melos, the native 


place of that Atheiſt. Thoſe who, like Diago- 
ras, eſcaped the vengeance of the laws, were a- 
voided in ſociety with that horror which the 


ſight of a man inſpires. who has been guilty of 
an atrocious crime. His fellow-citizens renoun- 


ced all intercourſe with him; they would not 
live in the ſame houſe, nor eat at the ſame table 
with him. It was alſo forbidden, under ſevere pe. 
nalties,'to hearken to the ſecret of the Myſteries 
when revealed ; in a word, to aſk any queſtions 
that had the leaſt relation to them was a crime, 


' 


Bor to what motlve are theſe exceſſive pre- 
cautions to be attributed? Why did fo holy a 


Strabo ſays, becauſe having for its object the 
knowledge of nature, who hides herſelf from 


_ obſervation, it might the better imitate her? 


Ought we not rather to ſeek for the cauſe of 
this concealment in the very origin of that re- 
ligion, and in the ſpirit by which it was anima- 


ted? We have ſcen that it was entirely found- 
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wed was promiſed to any one who ſhould 
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ed on allegory. The ceremonies it had adam 
ted were.of the higheſt antiquity. It was of im- 
portance to preſerye them, becauſe they all had 
butone object; and ſufficient attention could not 


be beſtowed in maintaining them unaltered by 


de diverſity of languages, but eſpecially by the 
genius of different people. But the more they 
might appear ſtrange, the more anxious were the 
ancients to render them reſpectable. Perhaps the 
only means of reſcuing them from ridicule, 
and beſtowing upon them the proper degree of 
ſanQity, was to inveſt them with the veil of ſe- 
erecy 3 and this ſecret, in all probability, con- 
fiſted in nothing but in the ceremonies them» 
ſelves, We mult not be ſurpriſed that it was 


ſo ſcrupulouſly kept. Beſides the puniſhment 


annexed to a diſcovery, who is he that will 
wantonly violate his oath, eſpecially when it 
has been impoſed with ſuch pomp, and taken 
with ſuch ſolemnity? But, beſides, religion 
had in view to encourage the ſciences, to inform 
the underſtanding, and to perfect reaſon, The 


perſon who was initiated juſtly gloried in being 


admitted to a participation of the great truths 
which ſhe taught. He muſthave believed himſelf 


of a more elevated nature ; and that illuſion, 


while i it flattered him by exalting his ſelf.love, 
N 3 555 prevented 
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3 him Som aiſcloſing the ſecret to those 
whom he did not think worthy of ſuch a favour, 


W muſt remark, moreover, that the ſtate of 
perfectlon which ſeems ſo oppoſite to the weyks 
neſy of our nature, la that towards which we 
conſtantly endeavour to riſe, The Ideal good, 
If we may ſo ſpeak, 1s not leſh real than the Iden 
beauty, of which the great artiſts have left ui 
models; it is equally imprinted on our minds, 
and is ealculated to produce the ſame enthu- 
fiaſm, In the midſt of paſſions, by the vlo- 
' lence of which we are hurried to evil, we la. 
ment our deviation from rectitude, and eagerly 
inquire after whatever can contribute to lead 
us back into the right path, Hence our ſenſe 
of morality, and our taſte for the works that 
inculcate it; hence the aſtoniſhing facility 
which ſome auſtere minds have always found 
in producing great revolutions when they have 
held themſelves forth as reformers, The hiſ- 
tory of modern times furniſhes us with more 
than one example, Hence, in a word, in the 
heart of the moſt corrupted ſocieties, thoſe nu- 
merous aſſociations which have rendered them- 
ſelves independent of all laws, becauſe they 
ſubject themſelves to the law of nature only, 
who 


r. 
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who endeavour to eſtabliſh every where that 
equality which has been every where loſt ; 
and who, forming in every nation ſo many 


ſyparate bodies, compoſe but one family, ſpread 


over the whole ſurface of the eurth, every mem» 


ber of which has the ſume end In view, the love 


and the practlee of virtue. 


SoMsTIMEs the Myſteries exelted the ſea- 
louſy of the government. The reſtleſs eye of 
deſpatiſm endeavoured'to penetrate the interior 
of theſe aſſemblies z and when they happen» 
ed to fall under its diſpleaſure, though they 


never ſhewed any thing but the love of hu- 


manity and an ardent zeal for the public good, 
yet calumny ſerved as a pretext for perſecu- 
tion, Then were revived thoſe groſs fables 
which the credulous multitude have greedi- 
ly catched at, always ready to attack every in- 
ſtitution, the true motive of which it does not 
underſtand. But were not the moſt ſhameful 
diſorders imputed even to the Chriſtians of 
the Primitive Church? Forced to conceal 
themſelves from their enemies, that 1s, from 
the ſtate itſelf, they could only meet in 
the night, or in obſcure retreats. This. fur- 
wiſhed a pretence for accuſing them of crimes 
— 4 i to 


Cnarraty 
© 
e 


Falfs impu - 
tations an 
the Myſtes 
ries and ſes 
eret aſſem» 
blies, 


IM 
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to which oy refuſe to glve credit, although 
the writers of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory themſelves 
have acknowledged that ſome abuſes had real, 
ly pt in among W *. 


1 we may well fuppoſe, that theſe did not 
| pare their perſecutors that had thus ealumnl. 


ated them; and they principally attacked the 


Myſteries, 4 Formerly, ſays Clemens Alex. 
„ andrinus, the ſilence of night conceuled thy 


« pleaſyres of the wiſe and modeſt with an 
« impenetrable veil ; but now Night herſelf 


« dlvulges the debaucherles which the initiated 


„devote to her. The light af torches de- 


« clares the crimes It diſcovers, Extingulſm 


" theſe fires, O criminal Hlerophanta | and 
« thou who carrleſt the myſterious torch, dread 
* to kindle theſe lam 


« ver thy Jacchus, Allow the ſhades to conceal 
E thy myſteries, and let darkneſs at leaſt ex. 


* cuſe thy orgies, The light which cannot 
« difſemble is ready to accule thee, and to de. 


10 — vengeance," : 


To all theſe imputations of corruption and 
debauchery which were mutually made in 


ge * * partiſans of the oppo- 


litg 
* Bellarm. de Kerle. triumph. 1, 3. 


pe; their flame will diſcos - 
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writer, who alone, of all theſe authors, has join. 


4 believe, ſays the judicious Freret *, that there 
4 were conſunctures in which the ſecret and 
«4 nocturnal aſſemblies were the occaſion of 
« diſorders ; but ſuch dlſorders were con- 
, I 6 trary to the principles of the ſect, becauſe 
no religion ever exiſted which did not pro- 
a poſe to inculcate a more perfect obſervance of 


the laws of morality, by conjeining religious 


ö 
N 
F © motives with the political ſanétlons of theſe 
uns,“ 

) Zur what muſt appear ſingular is, that the 
| I fathers of the Church themſelves had no diffi. 
| Wl culty in borrowing from them many of thoſe ce- 
\ I remonies which they endeavoured to degrade, 
| | They make uſe of expreſſions entirely ſimilar, 
„he uſage of the Church, ſays 8. Cyrillus, 
4 is not to diſcover its Myſteries to the Gen- 
b tiles, eſpecially thoſe that concern the Father 
* and the bleſſed Spirit, It is even ſhy of 
talking of them to the catechumens ; on the 


1 I © contrary, it is almoſt always in obſcure terms, 


1 un ſuch a manner however, as that the be- 


„5 livers whe are inſtrueted may comprehend, 


3 * and 
3 Ak tes Bel, * tom. 23. Mem. p. 2 8. 


fee feta will oppoſe the ſenſible reſlectlon of 2 Cann A 


ed a philoſophic mind to great erudition, „1 * 


II. 


_ 


tm) 


90 and * the reſt may not be diſcouraged, 
« By theſe enigma the Dugon is overturned," 
The formula in uſe in the primitive Church 
was preciſely that of the temple of Eleuſiy, 
« Depart, ye profane, Let the catechumeng, 


et thoſe who are not initiated, retire.” The 


Chriſtians at that time called the ſacraments by 


the name of My feriet, or Orgies, The prieſt 
was the myſtagogue, and the euchariſt a true 


initiation *, The ſame ſilence was exacted, 
the ſame trials were to be undergone; and 
the ſecret dogmas, which were only revealed 
to a few, and that after certain preparations, 
repreſented the ſecret doctrine. Thus, the 
ſame Clemens Alexandrinus exclaims in a 


holy tranſport, O Myſteries, truly ſacred! O 


« pure light! At the light of torches the veil 
« that covers God and Heaven falls off. Iam 
© holy, now that I am initiated. It is the 
« Lord himſelf who is the Hierophanta. He 
& ſets his ſeal upon the adept, whom he illu- 
« minates with his beams ; and whom, as a 
« recompenſe for his faith, he will recommend 
« to the eternal love of his Father. Theſe are 
« the orgies of my Myſteries | come ye, and 


« he received,” 
Tru, 
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Tuus, the Myſteries of antlqulty ſearcely Cas 
changed thelr form. when Chriſtianity became II. 
the prevailing religion, At that period the %. 
GE | The fate of 
Jews alſo adopted them, and amang theſe „ 1m. 
people they were the origin of the Cabala. rs, 
We may affirm, that afterwards they never 
ceaſed to exiſt, We ſee them ſhining in 
great luſtre through the darkneſs of the middle 
= Li. and whether the traces of them were 


i preſerved in ſpite of the ignorance which then 
d 


covered the Weſtern World, or whether the | 
age of chivalry brought them from the Eaſt, 

it is certain that our brave chevaliers acquired 

in that expedition thoſe heroic virtues that 

) have made them ſo celebrated, of which per- | 
1 Wl Þ2ps it would be difficult at this day to find 
an example, and which at leaſt conſole us 
+ bor the barbariſm of thoſe ages that involved 
the hiſtory of the human mind in impenetrable 
obſcurity. At the revival of letters, the Myſ- 
teries acquired new luſtre. They obtained an 
q influence over the ſtill barbarous manners, 
which they no doubt contributed to ſoften by 

4 | inculcating particularly the principles of a re- 

I fined morality. The ceremonies with which 
„hey are attended prove to this day from 
If hence they drew thelr origin, They ſeem 

to 


\ 


Ouarrun to have retained their magnificent decorations 
u. and ancient obſervances,. only to demonſtrate, 


85 _ the earth: men, ſince the eſtabliſhment of ſo· 


Enn of religiony/or rather in having conſl 


the Myſteries; they were the ſource from 
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that in the midſt of revolutions Which have 
ſwept away ſo many. nations from the face of 


8 
' 
* 
$ * 
iS | 
hav 
Pl * 
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cleties, compole but one great family. What. 
ever conformity there may exiſt between the 
Myſteries of the Moderns and thoſe of the An- 
dlents, the latter are particularly diſtinguiſhed 
from the former in having made an effential 


= K — 


wh 


tuted the religion itſelf, 


3 


| | Gunner derived another advantage from 


LTZ 


which the fineſt geniuſes of that nation drew 
the greateſt part of thoſe diſcoveries that have 
rendered them immortal. Philoſophy is the 
obje&t of the Myſteries, according to 8trubo, 
We ſhall not affirm, that without the ceremonies 
of Ceres and Bacehus that Important branch 
of human knowledge would net have flouriſh 
ed among thoſe people, Liberty, of which 
they were Idelatreuſty fond, could not fall, by 
leading them to what was great in the ſeleneen 
and arts, to exerelſe thoſe fine faculties which 
_ had received from nature. Whatever had 

been 
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len the religious adminifiraion. of Gwen oY 
undoubtedly the wiſdom of Socrates would 
have excited the admiration; of his compa» 
mats; the eloquent pen of Tenopbon and of 
Plato, would have conſigned the precepts of 


it to poſterity, arid Ariſtotle would have aſto- 


niſhed the world by the vaſt extent of his ge- 


being the depoſitory of the ſciences, firſt 


brought the elements of them into Greece, 
where they were afterwards cultivated with ſa 


much ſucceſs ; and we may have obſerved, 


die, and unfolded the e of a ſublime 
an | n 417488 Io \ 


templychoſiv, and that of the purification of the 
foul, from the hymns of Orpheus, and had 
loariity to make uſe of his own words, thai 


the eternal fu lunes of number wat the intelligent 


i ined being, Avcordingly this philoſopher 
Wapted the greater part of the ceremonies in 


thy u and a number of other rigorous 
obſervances, 


that the Myſteries comprehended the prinei- 


8 to . und; Jenblickes, | 
Pthagoras had received his notion of the me- 


nus. But it is not leſs. certain, that religion, 


le} in the Myſterles, ſuch as the probation, 


o 
VR 
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out of the wreck of It, who. all adhered u 
C che ſame principles differently modified, Thu 
1 which ſeemed moſt ſtrictiy to conform itſelf 
to thoſs principles was the Orphic, or Bachic 
ſeQ ; ſa. named, becauſe its followers were pur 
geularly attached to the, warſhip of Bacchu, 
of which Orpheus was the founder, 44 They 
« {\bjefied the 60% tu, or perfect, to the obſer 
| 4 vation of practices insolned to the Egyp 
= 4 tlan prieſts; that ls to ſayy that they ſhould 
Ave only on fruits and plants, and ſhoul 
% abſtain from bloody ſacrifices ; In this re: 
4 ſpect they formed u body ſeparated fron 
„the reſt of the ſociety, and this was what 
« they called the Orphic life “.“ They joined 
themſelves afterwards to tha new Platonicians, 
. and they found meahs to ſubſtitute their dag 
— mas in the room of the an 
«| - fd would be curious. to trace all theſe ſeft 
J y ſprung from one another, and ſucceedel 
„ | WHT 501 £6 do. oor ech 
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wi oitier during the fineſt ages of Greece, c 

We might obſerve what they had in common, II. 

what was peculiar to each, and in what W 

adhered to the national religion, from which 

they were always cautious not to deviate too 

openly 3 but u we are obliged to'confine our. 

ſelves within the bounds preſcribed to this 

work, we ſhall only remark, that of all the ſets 

the Stoles retzined the /greateſt conformity 

with the Myſterles, Thelr doQrine, ſo mugnl- 

ficently deſorlbed by the greateſt palnter of 

antlquity, was preelſely that which the Hero. 

phanta unfolded to the Initiated in the ſunctu- q 

ary of Kleuſly, ' The Eplcureani, on the con- 

trary, who endeavoured to annikilate the gods 

by ſubſtitutinggn their ſtead a blind prinelple, 

vere regarded as the enemies of religion, Their 

preſence, it was imagined, would profane the 
ſandity.pf the Myſteries ; and, as we have be- 
fore related, they were in the number of thoſe 

to whom the herald interdicted the entrance 
os che temples If they were not perſecuted, 
If it was becauſe in their writings they were care - | 


r ful to * theſs vor n 
each Ir 4s needleſs to n that the Ancients, 


n n thing that concerned their deities, 
gave 


n 
WT! 
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to themſelves a nobler and more ſe. 
uſe of them in 
* their worksz and an the public worſhip was an 
Inexhauſtible 


tie w in bft ont 'on uni: +11: i 
Bor raligton nevertheleth 
winde We have juſt ſeen what it had done 
to ſecure its eſtabliſhment, d an Inſtitution 
which, on all £01 
authority, The Myſteries drawing, like rell 
gion, their origin from che Eaſt, 
ry early into Greece. 
to inculcate the doctrine of a 
puniſhed guilt, atid offered a rect 
tue: to purify the manners, and to unfold the 
ſyſtem of univerſal nature; or of the ſupreme 
mind of the univerſe. To theſe objects tend 
all the ceremonies they preſcribe, the magnifi- WM 
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the temple of Eleuſſo. Initiation was that ce. Cnarran 


remony which of all others the Ancients reckon- 


ed the moſt ſolemn, and the moſt ſacred. It was 5 nn 


recommended as an indifpenſable duty, and be- 

ng fanctioned by the moſt ſolemn oath, both di- 
vine and human laws protected it againſt every 
attack. Such are the Myſteries that haye been 
tranſmitted to our tines; which have had an 
uniform influence on the happineſs of man. 
kind, and which formerly among the Greeks 
contributed in a peculiar manner to their glo- 
ry, by inſpiring them with a taſte for the ſcien. 
| ces and for philoſophy. | i 
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tivals and 


wol origin. of the Supreme Being, in gratitude for his bene. 
| fits 
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CHAPTER . 
Of Jme other rein Inftutlan among the 
| Greeks, 1 5 


A TI R having explained at ſome length 
the double worſhip, the one public the 
other ſecret, which compoſed the religion of 


the Greeks, we have ſtill to treat of ſame ather 


points, of leſ importance indeed, but neceſſary 
ſor the obtaining a diſtinQ idea of that religion, 
The objects that now occupy our attention, 
are the Feſtivals, the Sacrifices, and what re- 
lates to the oracles, or divination. As our 
principal aim has been to inquire into the ſpi. 
rit of the religious inſtitutions of Greece, we 


 Thall paſs quickly over theſe different fubjects, 
althoughall of themwouldadmitofmychinveſti: 
gation, the firſt eſpecially, on which the learn- 


ned have beſtowed indefatigablg attention aud 


ALL — have had feſtivals or days con. 
ſecrated to repoſe, and deſtined to the praiſe 


K in J 


ted by nations that had acquired the knowledge 
of agriculture, The labours of the fleld de- 
mand relaxation, and the return of harveſt 
preſents u ſultable occaſion for expreſſing the 
joy and tranſports of a lively gratitude to the 
author of nature, The old man who reckons 
his age by the number of harveſts he has rea · 
ped, rejoices with his family at the return of 
autumn. He invites his children to ſing the 
praiſes of the bountiful God that loads them 


le in his hand, or a ſheaf of corn, raiſes tha 
loſty hymn, The revolutions of the heaven- 
| ly bodies, which invariably lead to the ſame 
| pleaſures, and demand the ſame labours were, 
in the eyes of the firſt huſbandmen, ſo many 


intereſting periods, which it was neceſſary to 


eſtabliſh, They celebrated the renovation of 


the year, the return of the ſeaſons, the courſe 


of the ſun, and the different aſpects of the moon. 
When religion laid hold of theſe objects to re- 


commend them to public veneration, the feſti- 


fs. The firſt, and moſt folemn, were luſiltu · cuterid 


m. 


e 


with his bleſſings; and he himſelf, with a ſick - 


vals were gradually incorporated with the fa. 


bles of mythology, and thus became connected 
with the worſhip of the greateſt part of the 
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 Narrezs ls It difficult to diſcover what were 
the motives of their inſtitution among the An. 
cients, They related to the appearance of the 
fun in the faur principal points of the celeſtial 


ſphere, and conſequently to the moſt remark. 
able diviſions of the year; to the phaſes of the 


moon, which had given oecaſion to the diſtinc- 


tion of months and of weeks ; and to the va- 
rious operations of agricu ture, fuch as tillage 
and reaping. There were ſtill others that had 
a more particular reference to religion, and 
which had been invented for the purpoſe of in- 


forming men with regard to the origin of the 


world and the revolutions of nature. Laſtly, feſ- 


tivals were inſtituted with a view to perpetuate 


q th 8 remembrance of ſome celebrated event, 


or in memory of thoſe Fe that had bene. 
_ their e 1 | 


SIm * 


Tuns furniſherurwſh the means of a arranging | 
all the feſtivals of antiquity, We ſhall diſtin: 


puifh them into four different kinds: 1. The 


aſtronomical feſtivals, including the ſolar and 
lunar; 2. The rural feſtivals 3 3. Thoſe rela- 


ting to theogony j and, 4. Thoſe intended to 
commemorate celebrated heroes or events. 


Theſe feſtivals were very numerous, and were 
multiplied 


multiplied to ſuch a degree in Athen, ſays Mon - 
teſquleu, among that ſuperior people to whom 


Kall the eities of Greece ſubmitted their differ- 
4 t ences, that there was hardly ſufficient time left 


for the common buſineſs of life.“ We ſhall 
not enter into the immenſe detailof all theſe feſti- 
vals, but content ourſelves with having indica. - 
ted the order in which it appears to us that 
they may be arranged ; and, leaving to others 
the care of filling up the nomenclature, we ſhall 
make choice in each claſs ot thoſe only that are 
the moſt remarkable, or that are moſt proper 


for 2 the BOON * the religious cuſtoms. 


ln 5 1 of all, 40 | likewiſe 
Ha moſt numerous were the feſtivals of the 
Sun, who had been perſonified under ſo many 
different forms, and whoſe courſe it is ſo eſ. 


ſential for civilized people to be acquainted 


with, The year was never certainly fixed a- 
mong the Greeks, whence ariſes the confuſion 
that reigns in their calendar. They were carer 
ful, however, to mark the pringipal epochs, 
Each ſeaſon was celebrated with proper ſolem+ - 
nity, and always with ſymbols relative to the 
arrival of the Sun, whether at the ſolſtices.ox 
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; III. ted his return, when 
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t 
had erected 
| plunged all nature. Beſides that ' Adonis 
whom we have formerly ſpoken, who was ſo 
ece.rlebratell in all the countries of the earth, the 
| Lacedemonifans deplorod the fatal lot of Hya- 
* © Einthuv, us an emblem of the year, which, like 
| u tender flower, fudes and loſes Its luſtre, 


. : 1 


i Dur (on the light reappeared, the god wan MW * 
again revivified and hls return te Ife was ever 
ry where celebrated, Anelent natſens announ- I | 
d ie dy thy fongs of triumph, Each perſen | 
congratulated his neighbour, and preſents were 
„ font as & ſigns! of the renovation of the year j 
nv euſtom till perpetuated with us. The night 


* 


- 


night, was that which they thought III. 


to Hercules It has become an 
importance in the eyes of 
the Chriſtian, who has deſtined it to celebrate 
the birth of the Saviour, that true Sun of 
ice, who alone h 


find at this day traces 
fort, The Egyptians fixed the preg · 
nancy of Iſis In days of March, and to- 
wards the end of December 


names that the Roman Catholic Church has 
ed into her calendar about the ſame time | 
of the year, ſtill perpetuate thoſe feſtivals of 
victory by which the courſe of the Sun had 
| been repreſented, Thus the Ancients may be 
ſald to have accompanied that luminary in his 


greſs, When he ſeetned to forſike our | 

I Olimates, the ceremonies wore « melancholy 
| aſpet ; but erles of exultation, and tranſports 
„er joy, ſueeeeded thelr lamentations when he | 
| bgain re- aſeended to the ſuperior hemiſphere, 
| Taz ſucceſſive revolutions gave occaſion 
to Innumerable allegorles and uſages, of wl. lch 

re 1 1 


t he. U Phanes — ie ſame with Diony. 
ſus, who made his firſt appearance under the 
re of a 


* Why doſt thou not 

for the comfort 

are indebted to thee 

tee, To lone it belongs to diſens 

the ſpirit from the graſp of death. In 
Hell rage. Of a god thou 
Rare a ow © ah 6 


wice ſhall aby! deſtiny be changed.“ 


: 


o n loud volca i — 
gined that a new revolution would induce a 
new. order of things, and make them more hap- 
pq. Such deluſive hope was given to Man to 
1 make 
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ey became ſlaves . Octavius had ſcarcely "= 
tabliſhed, on u ſolid foundatiog, the 


« foretold by the Sybil 3 
new age reſtore that Saturn! Soon may the 


4 child; be born who ſhall baniſh the age of - 


Iron, and ſoon may Apollo become maſter 
"of: the world,” Apollo is the deity thut 
Horace, terrified with the misfortunes of his 
„ beſeeches to come and expinte the 
crimes committed under the reign of Jupl 
' RT TN 75 

bo the laſt years of the relgn of Tiberiue, 
It was rumoured that the Phenix had come 
from the extremities of Aſia to burn itſelf in 
the temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, and that 
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eee It was te revive from amidſt its 
IT, 


bird; ſo famous for its 
hat ut firſt been the ſyrtibol of the 
|  eycles that ſucceed and grow out of one un. 
= other. The duration of its life was foutteen 
3 hundred und fixty years. This number is pre. 
_ elfely thut of the greut perlod of Thot. The 
fathers of the church afterwards propoſed wn 
an autherifle proof of the reſurrecilon ; and in 
the ſame manner were many of the emblem 
of antiquity applied to the new doQrines, Ta. 
us, when giving an account of the religiout 
opinions of his age, found himſelf obliged to 
mention the Phenix'and to relate the murvel- 
lous In Its hiſtory, It Is ſingular that he placet 
Its appearance in Egypt, under the conſulſhip 
of Paulus Fablus and Lucius Vitellius In the 
1 year thirty- four, only a few monthi after the 
3 conſummation of that great ſacrifice at Jeruſt- 
| lem, from which begins an tera ſo precious to 
the human race. Under Veſpaſian, after the 
monſtrous exceſſes of Caligula and of Nero, 
the rumour went abroad, ſays Tacitus, that a 
2 time would come which had been foretold in 
. the ſacred books ofthe prieſts, in which the 

- Jude ſhould ſubject every thing to del do- 
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9. Suetonlus expreſſes himſelf exaQly oer 
the ſame terms. It would ſeem, that ſo many III. 


, upon that religion which afforded them a con» _ 
n olutory hope. It perſuaded them, that from the 2 
+ Wl tegions. in which the bright day-ſtar ariſes, _ 2 
+ WH there ſhould iſſue u conqueror commiſſioned 4 

1 vun e en and to deliver 

n = 

a 

fs 

ud dee expefiation of the nations, was every | 


to where invoked with great pomp, Greece ne- 
ver diſplayed ſach 'magnificence as on thofe 
days of ſolemnity which were inſtituted in 
honour of the gods who repreſented the Sun 
Me Iſthmlan games were dedicated to Neptune. 
In the Pythian, the memorable victory of Apol - 

lo was celebrated. Silence! the God ap- | 
„ proaches ; prepare your concerts, and make 
* ready the dance, lo, let all fing Io Paan| | vj 
Such was; O divine Phazbus, the firſt cry 
* of the people of Delphi, when thou did(t 9 
" ſhew in their favour the power of thy ar- 
r. Pitho, the formidable monſter, Pitho, 7 
* the terrible ſerpent darted towards thee, but 7 
thy redoubled and rapid blows ſoon laid him 


* 


* 


- The people ſhouted, I», ls 
* ee ebe eee 


= "Dn 


4 

OT | 4 a deliverer “!“ The Nemean games wer, i 
"_ inftituted in honour of the victory which Her thi 
* cules gained over the lion. Laſtly, the Olym I 4, 


pic games, which gave riſe to u famous er; 
| were conſeorated to Jupiter. The concourh 
of people at theſe games may be conſidered 
us the auguſt aſſembly af the whole nation 
There, crowns were nat only decreed to the 

reſtlers, to tl had given prooſs of ſu. 
perior kill. and addrefsy, but there too, ro 
, wards were beſtow red on diſtinguiſhed talent, 
the, citizen who had 
applauſe of i © 


| his compatriots, the; ne 1 meed that his ac il © 
tions could receive. When Themiſtoeles, re. Ik 
turni conqueror from Salamis, appeared it 6 
theſe ; games; the air reſounded with loud ac: 6 
elamations. The ſpectacles were interrupted; i © 
and, ſays a writer who, knew how to eſtimate P 
| | % The combatants, were negledtd 5 
: g a whole day, that the people might ; 
1 contemplate a great man.“ It. 
the came to charm . 
their yiQories over WF... 

Mr 
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che Perſians, The names of the nine muſes, Cuarrny 
yhich were given by way of applauſe to the III. 
books of his hiſtory, atteſt the enthuſiaſm of * 
the hearers, and ſhew how pern ih * au · 

tor wi eg oa 


k 


Tur wotfhlp of e dun was connected a- Luner ch 
nong the Greeks with every inſtitution. The wk, = 
year is formed by the revolution of that lumi. = 
nary round the earth. If men were long igno- 
ant of the preciſe duration of that revolution, 
they were never miſtaken with regard to the or- 

1 der of the ſeaſons and we have juſt ſeen, that, 
from the very beginning, this periodieal return 


; 
* was announced by feſtivals, the principal ob- 
75 ſet of which was to ſerve As unequivocal ſigns - 
ache ſimple huſbandman. Another diviſion 


of time which was early made, is that which has 
ad; received the name of Month, and which com- 
prehends the ſpace included in one revolution 
We of the Moon. Its duration may be differently 
meaſured. * If we confider the time only 


ht tn | 1 5 
_ “ which the Moon takes in paſſing through 
© the zodiac to return to the ſame point in the 
fa, 6 
1 heavens, we will find it nearly twenty-eight 


the days; and this is what is called the Periodi- 
| K cal On: but if we conſider the courſe of 
wy * : 


danse 4 the Moon with regard to the aſpe& of the 
II. 
„ * 6 her period is more than twenty-nine days, 
1 e which makes the ſynodie month.“ The 

euch other, it was neceſſary, for the purpo- 
ſes of ſociety, to find a number of entire day; 
dun ſhould moſt exaily contain the founk 
* part of a revolution of the Moon. Seven wa 
1 , the number fixed upon, becauſe the period of 

twenty-eight days which'reſults from it, is that 


? 


1 which approaches neareſt to the true lunar 
I period, whether we conſider the particular 
E motion of tha ſatellite, or its relative motion 
MM with the Sun. Such was the origin of weeks 


thus indicated by the different phaſes of the 
Moon and this diviſion is ſo well eſtabliſhed 
in nature, that it has been univerſally adopted. 
3 | 15 wp? 
| © As the four moſt remarkable points in the 
Sun's path had been celebrated, the four parti 
of the month were, on the ſame principle, like. 
wiſe deſtined to religious obſervance. Every 
ſeventh part of the weekly cycle was conſecra- 
q ted; und, a8 the learned author“ from whom 
4 we have chlefly taken theſe remarks has ob- 
i „ Boulanger, LAnilquitd deyollde, 


Sun, and in her conjunAions with him, 


q 
k 
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1 ang J 
frved, the lunar feſtivals had the fame analo- Cnarrm 2 
gy to thoſe of the dun that the different phaſes = III. 9 
— to the ſolltices and equlnowes. The Neo- 1 
wenia were amang the Ancients an important 
epoch, that announced the return of a benevo- 
of the new Moon to all the gods, and they 
invoked eſpecially Diana and Apollo as the TR 
fountains of light, beſeeching them to guard = 
throughout the month the public felicity. They _ 
conſecrated to the ſame deities the feaſt of 2 
the firſt quarter, and celebrated in their ho- = 
nour the Thargelizz, during which the youth 4 
ſung hymns and carried branches of laurel, 55 | 3} 
ume day on which the Moon attains her ful! I 3 
the WY tre was no leſs ſolemm in their eyes; but | 
e! there remain few monuments. of the man» 
ed, ner in which it was celebrated: the ſame ig I i 
to be ſaid with regard to the feaſt of the laſt = 
quarter, which is alſo little known. We only * 
know that the Olympic games began on the 1 
* day of the full Moon; and that it was conſi- 
dered us u happy day, eſpeclally by the Lace · 1 
demonlans, who never betook themſelves ta 4 
* the country before the fifteenth day of the 1 
ob month, For it muſt be obſerved, that the ſu« Y 
al ji on which alfigns @ happy m. | 
nuts i 
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u. Particular numbers, is of a very early origin 


ſeem to be a malady of which 
mind can never perfectly cure it 


| ſelf, even among people who think thenſehe 


, © 

pr 

Anon thoſe that related to agriculture, fu 

abk. the Sa long been eſtabliſhed fo 

1 a Greece, were patficularly 1 remarkable. Bel of 

| Fore they were introduced at Rome, where or 

| they acquired new luſtre, they had been cecle-W ſu 

þrated at Athens under the name of Chroma its 

1 and in the of Tempe, ſo f 8! 

' mous for the luxuriance of Ity production, ex 

. under that ef Peloria. It was the partleuln i re 

_ character of the Saturnalia, that, they Incul t 

—_ cated the idea of primeval equality. Hum 
_ == nity, ſo oſten inſulted among the Ancients, u 
> theſe feaſts "reſumed her. rights, at leaſt for 4 
| 236 iN | time. 
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ſung in honour of the goddeſs of fruitful ſea- 4 
ſons. As agriculture was one of the objects 3 


Gy 
d 


# 


of Religion, it may well be imagined that ſhe _— 
omitted nothing that could contribute to its 1 


ſucceſs, and that ſhe had therefore conſecrated . 
vatious operations by different ſolemnities. : 
She was not leſs attentive to mark the grand 1 


epochs of the diſperſion of chaos, and of the 4 
revolutions that had happened to the face of 1 
al an aſylum in vain over the whöle univerſe; lung ese 
le. „ . p her 3 


ig. cries when, 

looſening her girdle; and leaning her back 

to the trunk of 'a palm. tree, ſhe experienced 

throes of child. birth, were ſo many ſym. 

bols that related to the creatlon of the world, 

In order to repreſent the harmony of the celeſ. 
tial ſpheres, it was ſaid that the ſwans of 


place ſeemed to fly from before her. Delos, 
which" formerly Ike u ſtar had been durtel 
canſed to be driven at the 
the waves, It” was called the Moſt 
'Bacred of Iſlande, the Nurſe Apollo. 

Bellen, nor death, nor the horrers of war, had 
to appronch ite happy ſhores. But 
the nations' around made unnual offerings of 
!qhelr Aſt feolth and tenchs/to Latona. From 
the riſing of the gun to the weſtern ocean, from 
the burning regions of the ſouth to the Inhaſ 
pltable Hyperborean ellmes, ſhe was uniforms 
ly revered, The Athenians in particular in- 
! ituted a brilliant feſtival in her honour, 'A 

veſſel, richly adorned, carried thither the 


1 
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the old man of Lyela, the divine Olen, wy 
ught from the banks of the Xanthus, the 


ſoung maids beat the ground with mgaſured 
ſteps. 4 Hail! O Delos, cried the general 


n voice, thou that riſeſt majeſtic above 

6 waves | the Cyclades form a dance around 
1 Hail, thou Queen of Iſlands | Hail, 
* O Phebus | Hail, O daughter of Latona |" 
this feſtival continued, no ſentence of 
could be carried | into execution; and 
Socrates, already condemned, remained in pri- 
fon till the ſagred veſſel returned. The Della 


were celebrated in the month Thargallon, 


which anſwers to our May, The birth of na- 
ture was celebrated in the ſeaſon when every 
thing le renewed, The Impetuous winds of 
Winter were huſhed, Spring alone was trlum- 
t when the ſtars firſt 


malt received the benefit'of the light, 


15 4 bs 7%. 
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Tux eternal wiſdom which had preſided at 
the formation of all things was likewiſe invo- 
ked, Minerva, the tutelary deity of the Athe- 
OT e mlians, 


t thelr beams a» 
groſh the ſky, and the different tribes of anl« 
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Carre nlant, eame in perſon to honour the ſolemnity, 


and her ſtatue on that day was carried in pro- 
cefſion, under u canopy, through the city, 
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Mx Invincible arm had overpowered the 
dudaelous children of the earth, The object 
bf the Panathenean feſtival was the memory of 
this celebrated victory, The peplus, or mage 
nifleent vell of the goddeſi, was carried in 
triumph. The hiſtory of the war with the 
glants, and of thelr defeat, was here embrol- 
dered by the hands of young virgins eonſeers 
ted to her worſhip, This vell was then attach 
ed to 8 veſſel which was made t@ move on the 
ground, The great Fanathenwa conſiſted in 
proceſſiong and various games. Rewards were 
diſtributed” to the Mors in the chariot race, 
in gymnaſtic exerciſes, and in muſic, - Theſe 
were followed by the pyrrhic, or military dan- 


bet, which were performed by the youths in 


compleat armour, becauſe in this manner Mi- 
nerva had danced after her triumph over the 
impious Titans; and this tradition proves, that 
the ancient revolutions of the univerſe were 
the principal objects of attention, 
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Taz Hydrophorie were likewiſe a comme - 
moration 
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moratlon of the deluge, The people of Athens Ceres 
went annually to pour water into an aperture III. 
ſituated near the temple of Jupiter Olympus, e 
out of which they thought the deluge had li- 

ſued which inundited Attica, There were 

foveral other feſtivals of this kind in various 
provinces of Greece j thoſe In particular that 

had been the ſeene of the local Inyndations In 

the times of Deucallon, or of Ogykes. Here 

they appeaſed the Infernal gods with mm 

and ſheriflees, © 


Tus ſame dlvinltles preſided aver the feſtl- 
vals inſtituted in honour of the dead, In 
the fabulous ages of antiquity, the heroes 
were called by the name of Demi - gods j and 
ſometimes ſimple funeral honours became a 
fort of worſhip, We muſt not imagine, how- 
ever, that any adoration was ever paid to them. 
Greece, proud of her independence, knew ne- 
thing of an apotheoſis z nor ever, while ſhe re- 
tained her freedom, did ſhe bow the knee be- 
fore altars ereted to men. But the loaded 
with honourable diſtintions thoſe who had 
ſhed their blood in her defence. It was thus 
that ſhe conſecrated the memory of thoſe brave 
ſoldiers who had conquered at Platea three 

Fs hundred 


III. 


hundred thouſand barbarlant 1 und an annul 
feſtival was celebrated on the ſpot that had 
been the theatre of thelr glory, No ſlave af. 


fiſted at it, hecauſe the heroes had fallen vie. 
tims to thelr love of liberty, The eltizens re- 


palred In folomn pomp to the foot of the mo 
nument that had been erected to them, and 
Yaving Invoked thelr manes, the Archon took 
the cup full of wine, and erled aloud, “1 
„ Fink jo thaſe who have died for their coun 
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Anono' a people ſerifible to the power of 
eloquence, and who well how to excite 
emulation, the cuſtom of pronouncing funeral 
orationg on their warrlors was ſoon introduced. 
Theſe orations were not made only on chief: 
and generals, and men who have often no 
Scher merit than that of being elevated by their 
birth above their equals; they celebrated the 
whole army of the defenders of the ſtate; they 


praiſed their yalour and intrepidity. The ora- 


tor being ſtationed at the tomb of the deceaſed 
hero, addreſſed himfelf to his parents : * I d6 


© not attempt to confole you, ſaid he, have not 
© your children fallen with glory ? Would'not 


you, like them, prefer an honourable death 
« tg 


» - -- > 
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| Con 1 
„to an obſcure, or lgnominious lie? then Ona 
turning to the brothers and children, he ſuld, III. 
A glorious courſe les before yeu. Fou 
„ have the example of your fathers and you. 
„ brothers, but do not flatter yourſelves that 
# you can eaſily attaln renown: like theirs. 
# While a man is living he has rivals, and the 
„ hatred that attends him is unceaſingly em- 
I * ployed to rob him of his fame; but juſtice 
is always done to the man who is no more: 
death alone can baniſh envy, and eſtabliſh 
the fame of thoſe whoſe lives have been uſe» 
$ ful.” Thus ſpoke the celebrated Pericles, 
when from the tribunal of Athens he pronouns 
ed the eulogium of thoſe who had periſhed in 
the war of Samos. We mult neceſſarity con- 
ſeſs, that moſt of the inſtitutions of that people 


derm ſtates; and the religion with which they 
bem canneQed, contributed to render them 


5 a 3 © 


WI have juſt ſhewn the ane of the feſti· of fone 


ties with 


and to compriſe them all in one ſketch, we ard te 
jt FREIE theſe four pe the 2 the feats, 


had an air of grandeur. unknown to our mo: 


dv in order to have a general view of them, Pvt 


9 


| ut, quiry when we were treating of the oeremo- 
mob ales of ini nſequently we 
may call Myſterious Feſtivals, But we muſt 
obſerve with care. the circumſtances by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed. Theſe laſt had an in. 
 timate caanectian with the ſecret worſhip, and 
made an eſſential part of it. In the others, on 

the contrary, Religion did not refuſe to un- 
vell herſelf to every eye. Thus the hymne 
that were ſung at theſe two feaſts were of a 
oppoſite nature. We have ſeen that thoſe 
of Orpheus were ſolely deſigned for the Myſ. 
teries, 'The other hymns that have been tran 
mitted. to ue, to relate only to the public 
adventures they contain, that 
multitude of fables and fiftions which are the 
ſubject of them, ſeem founded on the popular 

. traditions4 and it is eaſy to perceive in them 
that ſpecies: of thealogy which the Poets had 
adopted, Theſe hymns are full of agreeable 
deſcriptions z ſometimes they abound in ele- 

vated t and bold imagery, We have 

1575 ſtill the works of this kind that were compoſed 
by Callimachus, who lived at the court of the 


\ ..,, Ptolemys; and ſome ſtill more ancient, as they 


dear the name of Homer. Beſides the bymns 
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of Pindar, which no doubt breathed the fame 
enthuſiaſm with his other works, time has be- 
reaved us of thaſe of Anthes, of Olen the Ly- 
clan, of Steſichorus, of Archilachus, of Simo- 


mong the Latina, ſeveral odes of Horace, and 
eſpecially the ſecular poem, are true hymns. 
This is alſo the caſe with that beautiful invo- 


ation to Hercules in the eighth book of the 


Aneid; and we muſt not forget the poem at- 
tributed to Catullus, which was ſung at the vi 
gils of Venue, al | 
Js 5 PET. 
lx the midſt of the great ſolemnities, theſe 
were repeated with a löud voice, by 
numerous choirs of youths and virgins carry- 
ing the ſacred baſkets. The feſtivals of the 
Angients diſplayed a ſpectacle of extraordinary 
ug being accompanied with all the 
pomp of ceremonies, with dances, with games, 
and exerciſes of every kind. They were alſo 
attended with a circumſtance of particular me- 
rit, that of ſuſpending the fury of war. In 
thoſe that concerned the whole nation, from 
the inſtant that the herald announced them to 
dhe different cities of Greece, the warriors laid 


1 © Pervigilium Venetis | 


nides, and of ſome other Grecian Poets. A- 


r 


with fortreſſes, exhibit on all hands 
the image of war, the truce of God, which the 


contribute to the good; of the people. We 
may be aſſured, that while the civilized the 
Greeks, ſhe brought them back to the ſenti- 
ments of humanity, Cruel and flere at firſt, 
like other ſavages, they offered human vletim 
to their gods. It is true that chelr cholce ge- 
herally fell upon priſoners taken in war, ſuch us 
Trojans who were ſk 46 the ghoſt of 
chilles, But that horrid cuſtom,cenſed as ſoon 
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zocuſes religion of having cauſe 
. eee a "my wade 


„as we warn mend che wide Cape 
For, aſter the eſtabliſhment of the tepublics, 


fin treaty of peace which 
his ever been conſigned to the records of hiſs 
ry is due to a Greek, Gelen Having ſubs 
dued the Carthaginians, exacted from them, ab 
the only condition on Which he 
truce, that they ſhould ceaſe to facrifice their 
women and children to Saturn. If there were 
ſill a nation iti Europe that retained the more 
ow cuſtom of an auto-da-fe, it would 
be meritorious in the other powers to join in 
conſtraining that nation, by force of arms, to 
aboliſh the barbarous practice. No war could 
be undertaken for a more juſt, or more reſpec. 


able purpoſe, 
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In the happy countrle of Greece, the plot 
kententod thettſalves wth terificing the blood 
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1 „ . vith mercileſs rage had devoured the innocei 
= _ 1 nts of the plains. The goat bled on 
_  m_ the altars of Bacchus, becauſe it had not re. 
8 ner, the ſow was at firſt employed as an expi. 
ation to Ceres; and ſuch was the original mo- 
5 tive of but ſoon the ox himſelf, and 
the innocent ſheep, were not ſpared. It mul 
ceremonies ſeem 
the Andjents. Notwith- 
WW  Nanding the perfumes that they were careful 

0 to. diſperſe, notwithſtanding the garlands of 
N flowers with which the victim were crowned, 
ſight of theſe animals, their groans while 
e under the ſacred knife, their blood 
wy which ran in ſtreams on the pavement of the 
1 | temples; theſe images of death and deſtruction 
1 muſt have inſpired a degree of horror, 
4 ſiem unworthy of the adoration paid to the 
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= , Oun religion has not adopted theſe ſangui- 
4 nary ſacrifices : it has, moreover, left antiquity 
1 in poſſeſſion of the art of deceiving by divina- 
= tion, We have not however riſen ſuperior 
1 to thoſe prejudices which ſeem to cleave to 
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e eee, endeavour to penetrate 


them in this, for there can be no excuſe for 


aman nature: we have at all times attempted, 
into futurity; but —— 


us — has 3 for 

purpoſes; while, on 
the Ancients, ctions 
general all that could gratify the credulity 
of the people, made a part of the publie wor- 
defined divination to be a preſenti- 
ment and fore-knowledge of future events z_ 
and they exalted it into an art ſubjected to 
rules and principles. It is impoſlible to juſtify 


þ 


error; but if we.ſhould undertake to account 
for theſe ſuperſtitious practices, we might dif 
cover the origin of them in the very genius 


nected with aſtronomy z and accordingly the 
founders of it had been diligent in obſerving 
the principal phenomena of the heavenly bo- 
It was one of the religious tenets, that 
all bodies are moved by Intelligences which 
preſide over the general harmony; and this 
ſyſtem conſiderably favoured the opinion of a 
lidereal influence on human affairs; an idea 


which has been adopted-in every age, becauſe 
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their religion, which was intimately con» 
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| abgſothat 
and people were In & manner ſurrounded with 
4, the moſt common event wes conſider, 
ad av whgn by which-they made manlfeſt thelr 
interference, From that perlod, the flight of 
birds, the noiſe of thunder, the ſtate of thy 


intralls of a Mm, words pronounced by 


S 
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— r "why in 8 word, the 
moſt trifling circumſtance acquired a 
f importance, und ſeemed the voice: of the 
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Origin o Ax frſt, ſome fanatics believed themſelyes 
* inſpired ; others, more. craftily took advantage 
of the general belief in ſpirits ; and immedi 
ately, froin every quarter, there aroſe ſacrei in- 
terpreters, who expounded dreams and pre- 
dicted the future; and-theſe had the art of at. 

tracting the multitude, who are always gr 
digies, Their common abode was in 


caves, 


8 


7% 
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vapouts that exhale from the earth really pro- 


lues that ſort of intoxication and delirium, fo 


naceſſary to thoſe who pretend to inſpiration} = 
or becauſe, in order to conceal their ſecret 

b they made -cholee of thoſe retreats 
were impervious to the light of day, 
and In whleh the volee acquired ſomething ſu- 4 
hollow rocks. At laſt theſe rude and ſavage 2 
became-magnificent abodes, to which | 
the-chlefh of the people approached with re. I 
yrentlal awe z; and inſtead of u ſimple herdſ. 4 
man, there appeared a prieſteſs, venerable from 2A 
her dignified air and age, who ſeated herſelf 9 
on a ſacred taipod, "i = 

Tus number of thoſe interpreters of the will ore of j 
of the gods multiplied with the credulity and the Podena, 
wants of the people. But thoſe alone 
fided in the temples, and the 
| by their mouth. 


ut, don to 10 — A Pelaſy —— 
n the tree fromthe frult of whleh they had ob. 
f 1 groſs food: Theſſah 
7 were 82 660 dhe Shed und the: ſeat of thelr 
of the Oriental cole. 
god into Epirus, lt 
Moloſſi, and it wa 
"there that Dodona acquired ſuch '6elebrit, 
During the moſt Ages of. Greecg, 


8 
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ny 
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IF of ſome that were ſuſpendel 
_ were ſuffered to harbour within the ſacred 85 u 
| . i us by the nature, or variety of ed 1 
. \ Id that the ſacred 1 interpre- ir 

4 ten . br reſponſes, which alwanf ; 


rords, “ Attend to the de- 


, - 7 


ed to we « infpirations or prodigies ue to be attempted 
men, ff 


[ 


t 9 


or extraordinary means employed, nocourſe ls Carre 


. always had to the ſofter ſex, who, by the ex- 


coptible' of enthuſlaſm, The Germans and 
anclent Seandinavians had prleſteſſes who ac» 
companled them in all thelr expeditions, march - 
ing at their hend to the field of battle, Inſpl- 
ring the courage of the warriors by aſſuring 
them of victory, or bypromiſing them a glorious 
reward if they died in the cauſe of liberty, It 


try of Europe the peaple have been converted 
to chriſtianity by Queens. And among the 

moſt enlightened people, in thoſe moments of 
_ efferveſcenoe, when opinions are eſtabliſhed that 
are founded on miracles, the illuſion always 
begins with the women, and by women it is 


W found the ſenſes by counteracting the eſtabliſh- 
Wed laws of nature; yet for that very reaſon they 

are received with extreme avidity, till at laſt 
"WM treaſon and experience aſſign them their place 
in the numerous claſs of errors, We muſt 
not therefore be ſurpriſed, if women were em- 
| Poyod by the Ancients to predict the future 


has been obſerved, that almoſt in every coun- | 


perpetuated. Thoſe" miracles generally con- 


III. 


nemo ſonſlblllty of thely organs, uro moſt ſuſ · 


by deſeriing the nature of the impreſſions ber fü 
© _* .  _ 
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which the prieſteſs of the temple of Apollo 
Pythian received, ſome eccleſiaſtical writerg 
have attributed the kind of frenzy that ſhe way 
ſeized with to a particular cauſe which modeſ. 
ty does not permit us to mention *®, Byt with. 
out having recourſe to exhalations riſing from 
the earth, which might act foreibly on certain 


organs, it ſoems to us that fanaticiſm waz along 


able to operate the phenomenon. Why ſearch 
for another agent, when we know the power 


of imagination? Such was its effect on the 


Pythia, that ſhe ſeemed really animated by a 
{ſupernatural ſpirit, . As ſoon as ſhe began ta 


cry, © Behold the gad, the god approaches! 


& her features, her colour, and her counte. 
% nance are no longer the ſame.. Her hair 
£ ſtand erect, and ſhe ſeems no longer mortal, 


A prepto the molt impetuous emotions, ſhe 


66 pea 

* ag contra Call, Le: | | 
« Dicitur Pythia inſidere tripodi Appollinis, ac quidem 
« cruribus apertis ; licque malignum ſpiritum inferne in 
& corpus ejus penetrantem ipſam implere furore,” 8. 

| cel. homel; 20. 

The ancient Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes ſays likewiſe, 
when ſpeaking of this prieſteſs, © inſidens tripodi divati« 
« catis eruribus e n recipit per geaitalit 

et * * * 


a 

0 yields to the god who overpowers her, and Cnarrhk | 
© whom ſhe attempts in vain to eſcape. Her . 
« wild eye is directed to heaven. The violent 

* heavings of her boſom reſemble the billows 


_— a_—_— —_— * 


' „ which fall with a deep and hollow murmur, 
1 « when the angry Boreas agitates the waters of 
i « the ocean. At laſt ſhe utters the ſacred 
: « words. But as ſoon as ſhe is abandoned by 
1 « that celeſtial light which informed her of 
r * the fate of the world, and is guided only by 
e 5 the feeble gleam that directs the reſt of man- 
a WW © kind, ſhe is immediately involved in dark- 
4 4 neſs. Apollo commands Oblivion to take 
L © poſſeſſion of her faculties, and to efface from 
80 ec her mind the knowledge of the future. Truth, 
now baniſhed from her boſom, retires to 
. 66 the tripods, till the time when ſhe again 
4 vouchſafes to communicate; for at Delphi ſhe 


gave oracles but once in a year. 


Tun oracle of that city was the moſt cele- Orad t 
brated of all antiquity. On the rocks of mount Delphi. 
' Parnaſſus ſtood a magnificent temple, enriched 
. vith a multitude of offerings, which ſuperſti- 
don had depoſited at its ſhrine, It was conſi- 
in dered as ſituated in the centre of the earth, be- 
cauſe the divinity that reſided there occupies 


Q2 dhe 


Cranren 
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1 4 J 
the centro of the world. At firſt it was but 1 
ruſtic cottage, formed of branches of laure}, 
To that ſimple edificd, ſuch as was ſuited to 
the rudeneſs of the firſt ages, there ſucceeded 
another, conſtructed in a more marvellous man- 


ner? This, as it was ſaid, had been fabricated 
by bees, thoſe induſtrious artiſts which, ac- 
cording to the ancient theology, were en- 


dowed with a divine ſoul, and participated of 
the univerſal mind that pervades all matter. 


At laſt the AmphyQipns employed the moſt 


able artiſts to build, in honour of Apollo, a tem · 


ple which ſhould be worthy of the majeſty of 


that god, and af the eee af the " 


| Dunas the moſt i important affairs. were FM 


cided. What colony, ſays Cicero, did the 


Greeks ever ſend to Sicily, to Italy, or into 
Aſia Minor? What war did they ever undere 


take, without having conſulted the gods of Do- 4 


dona,' or Delphi? The chiefs and principal 
magiſtrates were careful to maintain this cony 
fidence in the oracle, and more than once ins 
deed did they abuſe it. Lyſander, profiting by 


the credulity. of his fellow-citizens, was on the 
point of enſlaving his country, Philip, more 
fortunate, and who, beſides, had more * 


i 
4 


tw) 


way that Alexander proceeded, Having gone 


to conſult the prieſteſs, while he mAlitated the 
conquẽſt of the world, and ſhe having refuſed 
to anſwer, under pretence that ſhe did not find 


the inſpiring influence of the god, he carried 


her to the tripod by force. O my ſon ] ſaid 


, nothing can withſtind thee : and theſe 


words, the natural expreſſion of impatience at 


the violence offered to her, were ſufficient for 
the young hero: he conſidered them as the 


| happy preſage of that ſucceſs that was to crown 
his . ile. N 8 HM 


Tus onal tic ſerved. as A political 


luſtrument in the hands of the deſigning prieſ- 


teſs, which ſhe ſometimes employed to ſatisfy 


che views of ambition, but which ſhe often di- 


rected to the general good. It was perhaps the 
moſt efficacious means of uniting againſt the 
common enemy ſo many nations, whom an 


oppoſition of intereſts kept in perpetual diſ. 
cord; as we have ſinee ſeen the ſtates of chriſ- 
| tendom aſſemble at once, and march againſt 


Gs infidels 


ful reſburees, took this method of forging fet- cv 
ters for Greece, The Pythia herſelf was ac- 

euſed of having allowed herſelf to be corrupted 
by the gold of that prince, It was not in this 


III. 


en- 


- Cnavrrrn 
III. 
an- 


| Was impoſhble to foreſee, the people, ſince they 


infidels at the command of a miniſter of reli 
gion calling himſelf a Prophet. Innumerable 


armies of Perſians and Barbarians threatened 


the ruin of the only country of the univerſe 


where liberty was eſtabliſhed : but the gods 
watched ver its ſecurity, and inſpired the 


Greeks with that noble boldneſs which render - 
ed them invincible at Salamis, and in the 


plains of Marathon and Platea. 


No ſooner did theſe republics diſappear than 
the oracles ceaſed ; and the period of that 
ſilence, for which ſo many abſurd reaſons have 
been given, is preciſely that in which Rome 
became the peaceful miſtreſs of' the world. 
The interior provinces were ſecure from inva- 
ſion. Peace and flavery ſecured their tran- 
quillity. No advantage was to be reaped by 
deceiving the multitude, who were chained 
down by the ſtricteſt laws, and from whom a 
paſſive obedience was exacted. What need 


had ſlaves of conſulting the gods, who could 
not promiſe them a happier proſpe& ? The fu- 


ture could not differ from the preſent, at leaſt 
not for #long time; and even when time ac- 
tually did bring about revolutions which it 


could 


. TT. 
| could not tevive oracles that had been forgot- CrarruER 


ten for ages, had recourſe to predictions for- 
merly believed, and which ſtill remained on 


22 3 22 6 __ 


Som of theſe foretold a deliverer : and |t 
was thought that they were about to be accom» 
pliſhed. It is remarkable that the books of 


Roman empire became a prey to the invaſions 
of che Northern Conquerors. Predictions, 
t which we have already ſaid had a reference 
2 to the ancient ſpirit of religion, were applied 
: to the deſtruction of that immenſe Coloſſus. 


. c V4»: 

* IxpEzp the Sybil, according to the Eaſtern 
Js language, was the virgin who appears in the ſigns 
y of the zodiac bearing a ſheaf of corn: and it was 
d probable, in conſequence of the belief in judi- 
a cial aſtrology, that the name was given to all 
d women who pretended to foretell future events, 


d and who perhaps originally confined them - 


1» WU felves to the announcing of the period of har- 


ſt eſt. The Ancients enumerated many of theſe; 
e among others, the Sybil of Cuma, and another 
it of Erythrea in Ionia. The common opinion 
y was, that each of them lived a thouſand years ; 
"WW 7 % + this 


the Sybils acquired great authority when the 
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Sybile, 
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Cee this might probably, as M. nn 0 
. II. tures, ſignify an aſtronomical period which 


"49% may have given riſe to the ſect of Millenarians, 
Our literati have not been niggard of their re. 
ſearches into the age and number of the 8. 
bills, . Some enumerato ten Petit admits ons 
ly ones“ 1 and he maintains, that, If one ap- 
peared gt the ſame time in different; places, the 
devil. muſt have tranſported her continually 
from. ons country to another z for they all a. 
gree in this, that ſhe was inſpired by the evil 
ſpirit. The Sybilline books which remain are 
obviouſly ſpurious, and. there is no doubt but 
that they were the manufacture of the Chriſtians 
in the firſt age. They are, hgwever, very cu- 
rious; as the author, whoever he was, has cer- 
tainly preſerved many traditions, and the origi 
nal One of the firſt Sl. 


U 


ColleQions . RE exiſted likewiſe | in ene 5 
ef the Pre- ſimilar collections, ſuch as thoſe of Bacis the 
Beotian, and thoſe of the celebrated Muſzus, 
who had been inſtructed by Orpheus himſelf. 
Theſe were oCcaſipnally conſulted ; and as they 
contained. anſwers n my boy as queſ- 
| , | 
,* > Perc Petiti de Sybilla 8 1 1686. 
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Tus evocation of the dead was another way Westens 

of knowing future events practiſed by almbſt «ting | 
every people. Saul, with the aſſiſtance of the 
witeh of Endor, raiſed Samuel from his grave : 
Ulyſſes too, guided: by the counſels of Circe, 
calledifarth the ſhade of the prophet Tingſias z *' + 
and theſe two princes ated from the ſans mo- 
= r, | 
WA 


oy 


chat the dying were preaitinn | 
o ſpirit, as if, when of the dye . 3 
diſengaged from matter, - 6+ 
ed of that divine eſſence 


ner makes Hector announce the ſpeedy fate 
of his barbarous conqueror; and Calanus, on 
the funeral pile, predicts that of Alexander *. 
The hiſtory of the middle ages, which alſo 
vere often disfigured with prodigies and mi- 
racles, repreſents to us. the grand maſter of 
the Templars ſummoning his cruel murderers, 


the Pope and P nnn. 
1 © ® Cicero de Divina zone, lib, 1. as 


k 
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Difference 
_ of opinions 
ua Anciem 
and Mo» 
gdlera times. 


Top? 
dhe tribunal-of the Supreme Judge] und | 


nds, that both of them ded at the time he ha 
predicted “. 


Tavs, wary age affords examples of ſuper. 
ſtition, It would ſeem, however, that human 
reaſon has been much improved ſince the re 
vival of letters, In truth, our writers continue 
for the-moſt part attached to ancient\fables 
but they reject all the facts of modern times 
that are inconſiſtent with the laws of nature, 


 Otedulity no longer exiſts but among indivi 


duals, Though it may till aQtuate ſome par. 


eſts of the ſtate. Nations gp longen tremble 
at the aſpect of thoſe phenomena in nature 
which often in former times diſconcerted the 
moſt important deſigns An eclipſe of the 
moon hindred Nicias from taking advantage 
of the only favourable moment for his retreat; 
it occaſioned his ſhameful death, and all the 
diſaſters of the}Athenians in Sicily, The brave 


Pelopidas, abandoned by his troops in a ſimi- 
lar circumſtance, was obliged, with only three 
hundred men, to march againſt the enemy at 


nn. where he was killed. The La- 


cedemonians, 
* Vertot, Hiſt, de Malkhe, Iiv. 4. 


ticular ſocieties, it never affects the great inter. 
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„ 
cedemonlans, by not daring to take the field Cuevas 


before the full moon, were deprived of the 


Greece in the plains of Marathon, It would 
be eaſy to detail a crowd of ſimilar caſes, but 
happily the annals of modern times will not 


tranſmit any ſuch to poſterity, The laws of 


nature, now better known, have diſpelled the 
fears of the people at the appearance of comety 
and meteors. The rain-bow, which the Greeks 
conſidered as a ſignal of the friendſhip that 


the Scandinayians believed to be a giant's. 


bridge, is now known by every body to be 
the natural effect of the refractions of the rays 


of light in the clouds. Thoſe voices no longer 


tre heard, that in the ſilence of night came 


There are now no longer any animals that 
ſpeak, ſhowers of blood, or armies encoun« 
tering in the air; and the birth of monſters af- 
fords only an opportunity to the obſerver, of 

ſudying and admiring the handywork of Na- 
n a 


Bor among the Anclents every event pro- 
thine the will of the gods: and the manner 
of 


exiſted between man and the Deity, and which 


ſuddenly to announce impending calamities. 


III. 


glory of contributing to the common ſafety of *** 


Augury- 


T % 1 
u of Interpreting Its different expreſſions eonſll. 
tuted the learning of the Augurs, Theſe were 
generally choſen from among the number of 
the moſt reſpectable citiueny: and one of them 
has told us, that they could not help ſiniling 
kt the credulity of the, people when they met 
among themſelves z but in public they were 
obliged to perform their functions with coun. 
- terfgited gravity i and ſuch is every where the 
fate of the wiſe and enlightened, that they are 
foreed to reſpect prejudices, to ſubmit them. 
ſelves to the opinions gf others, and to bow 
the knee, as Epicurys himſelf did, before the 
. which the multitude revers. 
. 
w bal not 2 to enumerate all 
62 ſuperſtitious practices of antiquity, ſuch as 
preſuges drawn from th flight of birds and 


from the interpretation of dreams » we ſhall 


not ſpeak of the importance attributed to cer- 
tain numbers, nor of à multitude of ditfer- 
ent ceremonies. Neither ſhall we diſcourſe of 
tho worſhip. paid to animals or to fountains, 
ſometimes even to ſtones of particular ſhape, 
As our intention was only to exhibit a gener- 


a 6 plfur of the Aten of the Ode, it 
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1 ſuſfelent, in order to finiſh It, that we have Cuarran 
given an Idea of thelr ſumptuous feſtlvals, III. 
which we have divided into four different 2 
kinds z of the ſacrifices with which they were dien at wh, 
yocompanied z and of the principal branches ba 
of divination, ſuch as the different ſorts of toned ef 
oracles, as well as the other means employed 
In order to vue! . e of 0 1 
. 6 
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ene n ſucceſively 2 al the 
„vn of that religion, it only remains that we 
he endeavour to diſcover what influence it had, 
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i how far this attempt 1s beyond our feeble 
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H E imperfection of our information, and 


A 
oy 


al the fullnely of which it ſuſceptible. Todo 
x juſtice, we oughtts be intimately acquaint. 
ed with every thing that concerns the Ancients, 
and to have ſtudied with care the hiſtory of 
their manners, their laws, and opinions ; we 
ſhould be poſſeſſed of that ncuteneſs of obſer- 
vation which penetrates the character of m- 
tons, which percelves the various impulſes to 
which they are obedient, and which, in the 
midft of that multitude of intereſts and paſſions 
of every kiyd with which they are perpetually 
agitated, diſcerns the true cauſes and hidden 
metlves of events, We feel but tee ſenfibly 


wers, Obllged to confine ourſelves within 
Il more narrow limits, we ſhall endeavour 
at leaſt to exhibit ſome reſults, and to ſketch 

a out 


not the nature of the ſubject, will pre- 
vent us from treating this important matter with 
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11 
out +iks plan, which cannot be executed bow by 
an * hand. | 


In An to ae of the Abies of 1 


ve muſt conſider her as the regards ſociety, 
that is, we muſt examine in what manner ſhe 


economy, with morals, and the national cha · 
rater, , If it were poſſible for us to obtain a 
perfect knowledge of theſe four different rela · 


exertions of religion for their glory and hap» 
pineſs, we ſhould be in a condition to deter. 
1 par the influence it had over them. 


4s the firſ place, then it la not to be doubted 
but that in the republics of Greece, religion 
ſerved as the baſis of every ſyſtem of laws. 


ſiered origin, As they were derived from the 
Delty himſelf, thelr eſtabliſhment was among 
the number of the prinelpal obJeQa to whleh the 
Yeneratien of the public was dlrected. Thus, 
the fixſt ehletz whe had reſeued thelr compas 
rot from barbariſin, called themielves the 


Ofipring of the Gods, At that time, when the 


ſcattered 


u connected with legiſlation, with political 


The laws, ns we have already obſerved, had u 


Connetiog 
6 the Ane 
elent Relk 
pion 
1:WihLa 
gillations 


ou of Apollo collected the tribes that were 


N 
| Onarrn\ ſpütteredl over the.countains of Thrace, Mino, 
TV. ſprung from Jupiter himſelf, diftated to Crete 
rr his celebrated luws, which were the original of 
thoſe of Lacedemon, and of which thoſe of 
Plato were an improvement. The legiſlator 
who afterwards appeared have always had re. 
courſeto the Intervention of Heaven, and they 
hav always' proclaimed themſelves Interpre 
ters of the Divine Will. Lyeurgus and Bolon, 
that they might change the inſtitutions of thelt 
country, procured' the ity of the oracle 
for that purpoſe, «Beſides, u ane of our bel 
writers remarks, „ The legiſlator being unable 
to employ either farce or argument, had re 
« couple from neceſſity to an authority of x 

« ſuperior kind, which might compel without 
5 4 violence, and perſuade without convidtion; Wl 
Phe put into the mouthy of hls immortal per. I 
s ſonages, the deciſions of that ſublime reaſon 
ich ſoars above the men a 
3 | 1 neee fg. wh : 
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4 Axnovon the legiſlator of Greece were 
8 Seng from the errors of ſuperſtition, and 
knew well that a worſhip purely ſpiritual is not 
ö, dun it ba t 
: bes a Soria ens. a 
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pre to attract the people by the anther” car 
of rites and ceremonies, and the pomp of out- IV. 

. ward ſhow that they would ſoon acknowledge 
no reſtraint if they were not ofteh aſſembled 

* the temples and put in mind of thelr duty] 

in a word, that religion, of ſome ſort, is abſb- 

lutely neceſſary for them. They took advan« 

tage therefore of that which had been Intro- 

duced by the Eaſtern colonies, But as they 

meant thelr religlon for free citizens, they be- 

gan by dlveſting the ſyſtem they adopted of 

that theocratlenl ſpirit which in ita native place 

had made men {laves j and ſetting aſide its le- 

gendary traditions, the fiftians of Poets, and 
the valn ornaments with which it was loaded, 
they attached themſelves chiefly to that part 
of religion which tended to inſpire the love of 
virtue, and which elevated the ſoul to the 
knowledge of a Supreme Being. We have 
had occaſion to obſerve with what reſpect 
Plato and Cicero ſpeak of the Myſteries, The 
doQrine there inculcated was that which they 
have deſcribed in thoſe beautiful works * in 
which they exhibit models for legiſlation ; it 
was that which Charondas and Zaleucus had 
d. es 
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truth — after having . 
of their exiſtence this univerſe, which q 
could not have been che work of blind chance, - 
he recommends to the Locrians to do homage ſſl « 
to the Deity, not by pompous ſacrifices, nor by 
vain ceremonies, but by approaching him with 
» pure and upright heart. „ For God, fax, MW « 
« he, does not accept the worſhip of the wick · 
«ed. Virtue alone is the homage that he re · 
«. quires.” Afterwards he exhorts them to 
the practice of beneficence; to prefer honour ; 
to the advantages of fortune; and to be re- 
' gardleſs of the loſs of riches, if they cannot be 
preſerved without - or ſhame. As to 
thoſe whole. hearts are inclined to evil, and 
who are impelled by the violence of their pal. 
fions to commit enormities, he ſets before 
their eyes the fear of an offended Deity ; hd 
threatens them with his "vengeance at the ine · th 
vitable hour of death; when every one ſhall MW & 
be judged according to his deeds, and when MW 1 
ta 
h 
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the- gullty, torn by. the eruel agonies of re- 
Let this dreadful moment, adds he, be for 
ever preſent to your mind. Thus Bal you 
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« tread with a firm ſtep on the road of juſtice, Cuarrat = 
Rut if there is among you any one who n- IV. .Y 
a not reſiſt the ſolicitations of the tempter, let e 
him implore the aſſiſtance of the gods, let 
« him fly for refuge to the temples as to the 
( ſureſt aſylum. There, men habituated in = 
« the conſtant practice of probity and virtue, c 
vill condeſcend to be his guide, they will 
inform him of the puniſhments that await A 
« the wicked, and of the happineſs reſerved 9 
« for the juſt; and their wiſe inſtructions ſhall . 1 
anne | 


Paws Religion Nap her aid to the 1 the 
one ſerving as an aſſiſtant to the other, while 
they ated in concert for the formation of 
good citizens. Is it to this fortunate co-oper- 
ation that the flouriſhing ſtate of thoſe famous 


republics: is owing which we propoſe to our. - 
their ſtrength equally from theſe two circum» _— 
ſtances united? No, we muſt rather attribute. 
the honour of the reputation they have ob- .- 
tained ſolely to the civil inſtitutions; to thoſe © | 1 
ks of which the great Monteſquieu * gives _— 
PIO | R 2 a us = 
= # Eſprit des loix, I. 4, c. 6. 
d 8 


th 
4 " 
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| IV. 
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6. Wich po- 
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TJ .. 
ud fo high an Idea, when, after having full 
that it was by them that Crete and Laconia 
were governed, he adds, ( Lacedemon was the 


: « laſt that yielded" to the Macedonians, and 
4 Crete was the laſt conqueſt of the Romans 


6 The ſamo Inſtitutions were eſtabliſhed among 


« the Samnites, and they afforded to the Ro. 
« mans the occaſion of four und any tri. 
(« umphs.““ 


Bur if we cannot affirm that policy made 


Religion ſubſervient to its views, it was at 
leaſt able to retain her within due bounds z 
and this is its chief work among the Andients, 
Bayle, when ſpeaking of the influence of the 


church in the middle ages, calls Religion the 
primum mobile in all revolutions z he accuſes 
her of having inſtigated ſubjeQs to revolt, and 
of having been the cauſe of inteſtine diſcords 
and foreign wars. According to him, ſhe 
took ſo much concern in temporal affairs that 
the became as it were the ſoul. of them, like 
the actuating mind of the ſtoics, In fine, con- 
tinues he, we may ſay to her as the Roman 
Conſul formerly faid to the -barbarous Cati- 
* " No EIT ppg, but has had 

thee 


* Cicero in Enritinam 1. 
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© © HDwas 
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n thee for its author] not a crime has been per- CM4Afrf | 
. 1 

« of our eltlaens, the oppreſſion and plunder of ] © 

our allles, has through thee alone eſcaped pu- a 


« petrated without theet the murder of fo many 


« niſhment, and been exerciſed with unreſtraln- 


ed violence i thou haſt found means not only 


to trample upon law and juſtice, but even to 


4 \ubvert and deſtroy them.“ We are far from 


adopting theſe refleQtions of a mind enlightened 


Indeed, but irritated, and. juſtly ſo, by the 


perſscution which then afflicted the fineſt coun» 
tries of Europe, and of which he himſelf had 
been the victim. It is ſufficiently: certain that 
religion ſerved only as à pretext for the ambi- 


tious z but we do her wrong if we impute to her 


all the evils that have vexed the human. race 
in modern times. We are convinced that the 
Spaniards had no occaſion for the ſignal given 
them by the ferocious Valverde to overthrow 
the unhappy Atabalipa from his throne; and 
-we-ſatisfisd,.that they ſacrificed ſo many mil- 
lions! of men only to gratify their inſatiable 


avarice. We know that the goſpel never com- 


manded the maſſacre of St Bartholomew, nor 


that af the proteſtants in Ireland, the barba- 
rous expeditions of the Cevennes, the aſſaſſing- 


dan of Kings, nor all thoſe hbrrors that blot 
My the 


| Enarruz the pages of our calendar, but k l. equally 


tic 1 


, 


true, that the Ancients were deſtitute of x 


— ſinilar pretext: that this- powerful motive, 


which has produced ſo many erimes among 
us, made no part of the ſplrit of thelr conſti. 
tution, and that they never employed the ter. 


ible weapon of fanaticiſm. For a long time 


thers is no inſtance of a war- undertaken on 


a teat vith/= Guha ee Ge 
was known by the name of a Sacred war, Its 


| objelt was not to ſubdue infidels, but to puniſh 
a ſacrilegious people, that had dared to invade 
the territory conſecrat 


+ o the god revered at 
Delphi To what muſt we attribute that pro- 


fered no interruption 7 We vill not accuſe ro- 


ligion of indifference, as has ſo dften been done. 


We are obliged to confeſs that ſhe became in - 


tolerant, and even unmeaſurably ſevere, when 
her facred dogmas were attacked. But her do- 
minion was incorporated with that of the go- 


being united among themſelves, formed that 


political unity which in our days can never be 


Tur 


* us eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity introdu- CMA 
ted a new language -a diſruption, till then IV. 
unknown, of the ſpiritual from the temporal!“ 
power, and a claſhing of juriſdictions was the 
diforders. Anelently the prieſthood was a ci- _ 
vl function intruſted to the ordinary citizen, 1 
nexed-to it j but only thoſe indeed were choſen - 
do perfotm it who were beſt intitled by their | =_ 
ſervices or their dignity, Xenophon, an hiſto- 
riau, phil oſopher, and able general, was per- 
Mantinea. The chief men of the ſtate went 
in-perſon to the temples, and paid their own 
. yows to the deities uf their country, Happy na- 
gods could addreſs an oration. to the people: 8 5 
chere the ſame hand that ſhed the blood of a 
Vuctim could gather laurels'in/ the field of bat \ 
fel The prieſts, as they did not form à ſepa- = 
rate body in the ſtate, had no intereſt in fo- 8 
menting diviſions to trouble its peace. The ci. 
tizens of every order were unanimous in the 
e of their country and in jts defence, and 7 
| R r the 7 
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cuarrin the emulation 
Iv. 


It le not neceſſary to praſerlbe 


1 FE 
l 


more auſtere, more pure? Theſe e 
lities a — WE 


fruits of liberty. On the 2 5 


Reli herſelf with mo» 
rale ; her dogmas were intended to deter the 
people from vice, and to them to 
virtues and though ſhe never was able to en» 
gender true [heroiſm, though ſhe never hud 
power over thoſe ſuperior minds, to whom 
rules of conduct, 
who find in themſelves thelr own reward, and 
who only obey that firſt and moſt ſacred of all 
laws which is engraven on thelr hearts In cha» 
racters 
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in what ate they left it, and what im- 
were made on it by the moderna. 
h e we | 
thoſe monuments of / their ene which re- 

ings of Philoſophers are not al | 
ways faithful guides z for they, being addicted 
for the moſt: part to ſpeculation, have rather 
told us what men ought to be than what they 


really were in their times. But theſe refleo - 4 
loans belong more properly to the hiſtory of = _ 
morality z a work which Io Alll wanting, and w 
which ls worthy of employing the attentlon of ." 
an able obſerver. It would be {ntereſting to =_ 
trace that ſelenca In its progreſy through dife 34 
fe najlonsy und jo ante a this way the 
40 


461 


nations dhould not be hald in eſtimation ac 
cording 00 their military ſkill, their conqueſts, 
or the external pageantry of Imaginary gran, 
to what they have done in behalf, or for the 
good of mankind. Thus, for example, while 
we admire the ſimplieity and chaſtity of the 

1 —— — 
more refined in this refpect; while we approve 
of the hardy and vigorous education they gave 
their youth 4 their refpe& for age ; their hol. 
_ pitulity, and all their other domeſtio,virtucs 1 
we muſt ſtill xeproach them with maintaining 
the odious ſtate of llavery; the abominable 
law that enjoined the putting to death of thoſs 
in a beſieged city that were unable to aſſiſt in 
Its defence; their.cruelty1o priſoners 3 and, in 


almoſt all their wars, the ſanguinaty retaliation 


made on their enemies worthy of the maſt ſa- 
 Vage hordes 2 practice which ene cannot view 
but with aſtoniſhmerit among civilized nations, 
who ſpoke the ſame language, uſed the ſame 
cuſtoms, and who formed but one people, 


Perhaps we might find, that in certain circum- 


ſtances our morality is far preferable-to theirs; 


rank that dacht 60 be allgned to ihem 1 for 
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that our manners are more gentle; that che Geiss 


laws of humanity among us are better known, 


The law of nations is now founded on u baſia 


rope j and without inveſtigating preciſely what 
changes have been occaſioned by the difference 
of religion, we may venture to affirm, that if 
ſervitude no longer exiſts in our climates, it is 


TV. 


and thoſe of nature more univerſally regarded. — 


which does honour to the people of Eu- 


. - 


n 


en eee eee 


K — 
inſtitution, chriſtianity was ſuperior to the wor. 
ſhip of the Ancients z but we are obliged to 
'tonfeſs, that even lm this point of view it did 


not maintain its ſuperiority at all times. 


monies cul. end. defini 


planted in our hearts by Nature herſelf, which, 
in general, men are inclined to fulfill, We 


very univerſally believe, that a man ought to 
aſpire after the eſteem of his countrymen z and 
dat t is unpardonable to be inſenſible to their 
praiſe: ſome carry Rill farther their views, 


and burn with the noble ambition of being 
8. 8 . known 


* 


= 


I. 
+4 
* 


ta 


duet to: pouring 133 the 
principles that influence the true Chriſtian, 


Diſengaged from the allurements of this world, 
he treads hondur and dignities under foot j he 


aſpires after" more durable bleſſings j und per. 


hape It le with juſtice that Bayle and Nouſſeau 


have concluded, that Chriſtians will never form 
u ſtate that ſhall ſubilſt long that « rellglon 
which inculcates humility and ſelf-denial, 
'which conſiders reputation as u vapour, and 
which recommends ignorance, muſt check the 
progreſs of the human mind. Such opinion, 
Indeed, were adopted by Chriſtians in the tar. 
leſt ages of the church, ſuch too made thelr 
appearance at the revival of letters, and ſuch 
will always continue to be broached ſo long as 
men of little minds continue obſtinately to per 
ſiſt in propagating error 1 the deluſions of 
. own _ 


e — i help * he — 
- ' Injury lach men have dons-to the ſelences, by 
 Geſtroying all thoſe monuments of the learning | 
ty which the fury of barbarians had 
After having been forced to bo- 


tray the truth, the unfortunate Galileo was 


"Ys 


— tat 
K the 


tw 
de true ſyſtem of the world, Even at this 
day, there reigns almoſt in every branch of li. 
terature à narrowneſs of mind which has but 
too much disfigured it, and which makes us 
wiſh it were otherwiſe. The wiſdom of So. 
crates, the eloquence of Plato, the profound 
genlus of Arlſtotle, the virtues of Epaminondus, 
al the Selplos, of the Antonines, have often 
excited no ſentiments but thoſe of plty and 
compaſſion, Our learned men have bewalled 
thelr fate with a ſincerity which we would be 
tempted to admire, if It did not excite In us 
at the ſame time the warmeſt indignation, The 
fooliſh-pride of theſe men makes them believe 
themſelves of a ſuperior nature: they often 
appear animated with a holy rage, and beſtow 
on the ancient ſages the moſt injurious epithets, 


among barren rocks and long unknown to the 
world, ſerved to fill the canvas, that elſe might 
have been employed in repreſenting the import» 
ant conſequences of great events, at leaſt of ſuch 
as are worthy of attraQing our regard? In the 
different ſyſtems of chronology, the moſt la- 
borious inquiries tend in general only to diſco- 
ver whether we are to follow the Hebrew, or 
the Samaritan text, But what connection can 


Rome, 


How often has the hiſtory of a people, confined 


Cnavenk 
We 


e- 


r — . 


* 1 


sera Rome, or the ancient monarchies of the Faſt, 


have with thoſe little Jewiſh tribes which have 


— beeninvariablyreducedtoſlavery? Prejudicehu 


nt all times governed opinions, and every where 
affigned to them their bounds : and if there are 
authors among us, who have dared to paſy 
over theſe, they have either ſuffered the puniſh. 
forced to obſerve the moſt extreme circum. 
ſpeftion. An important diſcovery, new views 
of the origin of nations, facts more clearly ex, 
plained concerning natural hiſtory, and parti. 
eularly with regard to the organization of our 
globe, occaſion univerſal alarm. This was not 
the caſe with the Ancients : unincumbered 
with any fort of. fetters, they were at liberty 
to give a free ſcope to their imagination, 


formation of beings, to the laws of motion, 
to the ſublimeſt doctrines of metaphyſics, they 
were not afraid to divulge them nor to incul- 


ente them upon their countrymen, Far from 
rreeſtricting the limits of Science, the religion 


which had been formed by the united acquire- 
ments of mankind contributed to extend them, 
and guarded the ſacred depoſit with which it 
2 while at the ſame time it en · 


couraged 


N Whatever was their fyſtem with regard to the 
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r "(RR bolder flight, to 
apire aſter every kind of glory, and even gul· 
eye e wo LS 


ona of our Poets has wel 3 FI 
the terrible Myſteries of the Chriſtian religion 


are not ſuſceptible of ornament. Indeed, ſays 


he 4, what fort of an obje& would the devil ex- 
kibit, perpetually ſtriving againſt the Supreme 
Being | And although this ſubjeQ, in the hands 
of Taſſo and of Milton, has furniſhed them 
with beauties of the higheſt kind, we ſee 
that in the conſtruction of their poems they 


Cnarrit 
IV. 
t 


and have been forced, after their example, to 
have recourſe ta allegory. - But though this 
practice is now adopted merely from conſent; 
no propriety authorizing us to perſonify moral 


attributes, it was originally the conſequence 


of ideas eſtabliſhed at a time when animation 
was aſcribed to all the objects of nature. Ho- 
mer did not offend the national belief when 
he introduced diſcord into the camp of Aga» 
memnon, hen he ſent to that Prince a fatal 
dteam, or when he made the many- coloured 
_ deſcend into the midſt of the Greeks to 


EZ ( . announce 
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n the reader was profented wich the gayeſt, ot 


moſt 2 ſuch as the horſes af 
Hen aka ne Bebe dee 
ed with all the graces of youth, ſerving the 
— Immortals with Nectar and Ambroſia, Theſe 
divine poems; which will be a ſource of delight 
10 our lateſt poſterity, exhibited at once the 


picture, though a fictitious one, both of hiſtory 
and of religion. Hefiod, Pindar, the volup- 


have all borrowed: their deſeriptions from my- 


thology; and. this n ee * 


? * | 


x ; 8 


- By endeavouring to exhibit to men an idea 
of the Deity, theſe inſenſibly aroſe to the con- 
ception of that ideal beauty which ſome of 
- them have ſo admirably expreſſed, and which 
. has ſince been attained only by Michael An- 
gelo, Raphael, Guido, and a very few others, 
when they likewiſe attempted to * the 
Dod of the Chriſtlans. 
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ur n pace prepared to admit the cultivation 


w. 


ef the find arts, perhaps the influence of rel. 7 


yon alone can <auſe the happy ſeed to germl- 


| Nate. They will acquire more or laſy growth 


ee x del np, 


Modern Rome owes to it 


the deer of ke 
the honour of bein ſtill the metropolis of the 
world. In order to have collected that 


df monuments and maſter-pieces of every kind 
_ that adorn it in order t have conſtructed 
at the foot of the Vatican that auguſt edifice “, 


to Rave, what could not elſewhere be found, 
a ſucceſſion of ſoverelgne, who ſhould alſo be 
pontife, and be alike Intereſted in maintaining 
the * of the Rs offices And if in 


IL Ra 


2 by 768 them adequate entourage- 
ment; it 1 yo 3 : 


which diſputes the pre-eminence with thoſs of = 
Greece or of ancient Rome, it was neceſſary 


thoſe 


ceertn thoſe countries, inhabited, by an Anders 


f 


N. people, but where an auſtere. zeal has ;pro- 


apy ſcribed ez 


ernal ceremonies, has Lehle th the 
churches of their ornaments, broken. by 
— marklev,and diſmembered thoſs ſtatues whic 
being daily expgſed to 10 the. view of the mult 
rude, might ſometimgs. have created artiſts ;, if 
in thoſecountries insffeQual attempts have been 
made to invite the fine arts, may, ve not con- | 
cludeghat the reformation which . 
em provens heit WO i 
Autan tal. 29h des a 
.. Bur in, Greece, R 
climate, the ha ppr diſpoſition of the pope, 
the love g thels coe, and of liberty, all 
conſpired to. carry the fine arte to the higheſt 
degree of perfection. We are uncertain whe- 
#her, the miraculous elfects recorded of their 
muſie ought not to be ranked in the number 
pf thoſe fables, that have proceeded from an 
overweening aduniration of antiquity, It has 
deen ſaid, chat for want of neceſſary. informa- 
tion with regard t to the, preparation of colours, 
12 palntingt could not have been poſſeſſed 
of the boaſted ſuperiority attributed to them, 
However, If we may. judge of the perfeQion of 
u. urt in former * by the 3 
wle 


8 1 1 
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| raped the injuries of time, and In which the 
genius of Phidias and Praxiteles are diſplayed; 


t 275 1 8 
wh haye. came dowm to oth, by the fight 3 p 


of thoſe, immortal praduRions which have e- 


we will eaſily believe what we baye been told 


| bf the other prodigies of art amang the An- 
tients. We will be convinced, that by the * 


bümity of thelr muſir they could inſpire; the . 
moſt ardent efthuſiaſm, and that the canvas 
ſtarted into life under the pencil of Leuxis and 


Apelles. Thoſe. majeſtic ruins that are ſcat- 
tered over the 


lopponeſu, give. us, at this day, a. lively idea 
edi cen, that formerly, covered 


of Greece, no palace 


'was ever erected to infult the miſery and bon- 
, dage © of the people. Archie dure dedicated 


Ll 
s 
oF 


her art ſolely to the public edifices, eſpecially 
to thoſe in which the people aſlembled, The 


taxfitory of Athens, and the, Fe- 


IV. 


* 
* * % of * s * y 
* 


noble ſimplicity of the Doric, and the magni· 


 ficence of the Corinthian cupitals, ſerved only 


to decorate the immenſe porticos which were 
deſtined for the reception of a crowd of eltl - 


nene the theutres that were to contain In their 


ſpacious bounds a whole people, or the tem- 
ples the abode of the immortal gods, There 


vere depoſited the venerable langer of thelr 


| 8 2 dolle 
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ration te your 


1 cee deities and he 
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nection of religion with legiſlation, with poli. 


| Ga” tical economy, morality, and the national cha- 
| Avencoof mäder, we have ſued y pointed 
dure, "Inffuency oh the matze db antiquity, We 
Ancients, leave to mioraliſts, and to careful obſervers, 
dme tan ö determine in bre partleularly 
the enten of that” Influence } and we regret 
that the limlts und nature of this work, and 
- Mill more our own Inabllley, will not allow us 
to reſolve the Important queſtions that ſer to 
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We firſt of all divided the worſhip of the An - Was tren- 


cient Greeks into two kinds, each of them 


marked. with very diſtinguiſhing charaRers. 
The fir, the Public. or open worlhlp, exhi. | 
bited tg us all the delties of mythology, ſepa- 
rated into three great claſſes z the firſt repre- 
ſenting the principles of ul things, the ſecond 


cond ſort af worſhip preſented us with a much 
more Important oblect, namely the Myſterlas, 


which comprehend the degmus and doftrines 
of the Anclents, After having taken a cur- 


ſory view of ſome of thelr other religlous Inſti- 
tytlons, ſuch as the feltivale, the ſherifices, and 


the art of divination, we thought it expedient | 


6 finiſh the piQture wih ſome refletions an 


that ſpecles of influence which ſuch a rel · 
glon muſt have Med on the nations that adop- 
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deities are — acknowledged, Nan ſta 
mes decorate our palaces j our theatres reſound 
Win gho ſtory of thelr adventures. In a word, 
we are ſo ſurrounded with mythology, that it 
lu impoſſible to remain — of ity particu. 
lar import, 


Bur the 1 as they are commonly pre- 
ſented to us, muſt appear abſurd, We thought 
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b n bee ihe, end this wo 
had in view, perhaps, this Zdky may nat be 
found unworthy of the reader's attention ! he 
will perhaps deign do epcourage/ the temp 
of un guter, who hay Gent hls youth with We 
Muſes, and who, aftor;having cultivated em 
19 roar 0om. ham, for the firſk, time 
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happy times have beep. the occaſion of fo many 
 ealumities. He confidered the ancient fable 
us Niſtorical traditions UnSgured : he was per 
e ie me Is coy been men, 
| therefore imagined himſelf qbliged to be 
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ab ariſes chat monotony 5 
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reigns through this part of his bock. As he Artis. 
caſts his eyes fuccellively over me derne pix, 2 

ed with the ſuns obe. Deities that differ | 

not eſſentially from one another, always pro- 

duce events that are hardly diffimilar ; and in 

the multiplicity of his details, which are inceſ- 
ſantly repeated, it is ax difficult to comprehend 
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eie which heey üg ichen e. 
lrely to. Mythology. The author does not 
ronfine himſelf to that of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, whoſe worſhip however makes the prin- 
cipal object of his inquiry : he treats alſo of 
the religion which was eſtabliſhed among 
the Eaſtern nations, among the people inhz- : 
biting the Weſt of Europe, and, In general, 
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images of the ancient mythology; 
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* commonly aſcribed to the warm imagination 
" of the Eaſtern nations 3 but for my part, 1 
" atttibute it to the ignorance of the firſt men. 
" Place a rude people under the pole, and their 
'.firlt hiſtories will de fables ; all men are poſ- 
" feſſed with talents for this ſort of invention 
:jontthe old of the fa.” Origin of Fa- 
les, Tom, 1. 73911 n n 
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den, He maintains, in the firſt place, that the 
Religion of the Greeks is found among the 
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He ſtrangled in his erfdle are rivers 3 as vel 


rom which iſſue three.rivulets, | 


he *% 


n. 'Butafterwards de goes farther, and iu. - 
E er 


when that country was (il uncultivated the 
uttenipie that were made to drain the marſhy, 


wo confine the waters, unt to clear the ground 
gods whoſe genealogy we tend of, and thok 
heroes ſo famous for thelr exploits, are degn- 
ded from tha rank they formerly oceupled, to 
be traneformot inte canals, into xn 
pages Ini rocks or mountains! | 
in ut 9G: 10.9% n . | 
Von inſtance,” 5 15 bis "Ny 
Quufeway; und the Noche Labour have all 
gelation to this emblem: The ſerpentr which 
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As the beautiful Dejanira, the boar of Erymat 
thus, the birds of the Lake Stymphale, the bull 
the Nand of Crete; and the hoher of Dioned 
Geryon, the monſter with three heads, is a marh 


hes 
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„Inn Candauvn ure torrents ruſhing from the Aris 
oukiains the Lapitb are ditches dug at the bir. 
bottom for cartying off the water; and ſuch is 


the origin of the edldbrated war that Was car- 
we on FO them, 


Te aue Anne Thebes and 40 nelgh⸗ 
bourhood in the hiſtory of the family of Cad. 
mu + by this prince we are to underſtand the 
Hill on —_ the eltadel was bullt y Semele, hls 
daughter, Is u fountain that Iſſued from this 
hill: ſhe becomes pregnant, becauſe Fupiter, 
who ls rain, has 8 eonneftion with her) and 
the young Bacebye is U nelghbouring marſh 
n by the waters of emele. 


lr uu needleſi to have recourſe to Ang 
in order to find out who Atlas was. The 
name ſignifies u drawer of water, or a perſon 
who carries any thing on his ſhoulders; and 
as Uranus, the heaven, ſignifies alſo a veſſel, it 
is no wonder, adds our author very ingeniouſly, 
that a drawer of water ſhould carry it on his 
head, or on his ſhoulders. Here then is the 
| Founded mh mount Atlas an the heavens. 


Tue reſearches of M.I' Abbꝭ Bergier have led 
＋ e to 


C. 200 1] . 


Arrax« to other diſcoveries of « different kind, thougl 
viz not leſs intereſting. Becauſe Artemfa ſignl. 
| en fles Mugwort, « plant ſometimes uſed by wo. 


men, therefore that name was given to thy 
moon, If Mars and Venus are ſurpriſed to. 
gether, why, to be ſure, It ls becauſe Vulcan 
diſcovered the amalgamation of iron with cop» 


Prometheus la & compoſitlon of mortar, or of 


potters' earth 3 Oaucgſus means the hearth of a 
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houſe, The ſuppreſſion of a ſingle letter in 


the Greek changes eag/e into fire, Now as it 
is the property of this element to corrode in- 
ceſſantly all earthen ware, therefore an eagle 
continually devoured the intrails of Promethe- 
us when-chained to Caucaſus. We may eaſily 


ſuppoſe that the ſtyle of this work correſponds | 


Vith the ſublimity of the ideas. It contains, 
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fron du Livre de Selden, intituls, Les Dieux des 
n, par le Clerc. * choifu te, tom. 7. 
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Ir does not pant thai thid work ws edt. 4 
publiſhed, and, If we may judge by the three 
lowing aiforradlons which were te make a 
part bf It, we have no cauſe 0 * the diſs 
appointment 1 
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1 lebe Hiorique 4 la Fa ble a Adonis, 
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Explication Hiftorique de is fable de Ceres. 
la. toms 6. p. 47+ 


10 Cirnc declares * for the hiſtorical 
tem, which he has endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
in his notes upen Heſiod, and in his other va- 
rious writings. He transforms the greater 
part of the gods into merchants, and their fa- 
bulous adventures become in his hands ſo 
many maritime expeditions. This author was 
a yo learned man, and a very great eritic; 
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of obſcure inveſtigations. One can hardly form 


( 492 J 
Avvan- and the journals he has left are teln 


curious, But his writings ſhew that it requires 
more than learning, or even x knowledge of 


Hebrew, to make a good book, 
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A new Spe or an a ll TION My 


b thology + wherein an attemfpit is made to diveſt Tra. 


dition of Fable ; and to reduce the Truth to its ori- 


gina! Purity. In this work is given, an hiſtory of the 


Babyloniant, Chaldeans, Egyptians, Canaanites, 
Helladians, Ionians, Leleges,. Dorians, Pelaſyi : 


alfa, of the Scythe, Inde-Scythe, Ethiopians, Phe- 
nicians, &eg, By Jacob Bryant. 3 vols. on 
| London, 177 * * 


Tar two firſt volumes aides particularly to 
i, the third, 1 to ee ä 15 


Tur author begins by announcing, in his 
preface, a people whom he conſiders as the 
ſock of all other nations, and whom he calls 
Ammonians, Then, without further notice of 
this primitive people, or without endeavouring 
to prove their exiſtence, he proceeds imme- 
diately, to his ſubject, and enters into a crowd 
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an idea of the Atforder and confuſion that run 
through the whole work, What Mr Bryant has 


is only a collection of particular treatiſes, not at 


light, Perhaps no body ever made ſo bad an 


this ſource are in general forced, and ofien ni ri 
diculous, 1 


than the manner in which he reduces every 
thing to his opinion, when he has once choſen 
the ſubject of a diſſertation. For inſtance, when 


he is treating of the towers and temples built by 


oy his Ammonians, of Noah's ark, of Noah him- 

ſelf, and of the dove that was ſent out totheearth, 
then every thing that is to be found in anti- 
quity, deities, heroes, and even animals be- 
come ſucceſſively in his eyes, towers, temples, 
arks, and doves: and the Greeks were per- 
petually in the wrong when they applied to 
perſons names that had 3 belonged to 
v objeCts, 


Tuvs, when he is ſpeaking of the towers 
T 3 „„ 


announced as an analyſis of ancient Mythology, 


al connected with one another, and from which 
it is impoſlible to ſtrike the fmalleſt ſpark of 


uſe of etymology, His arguments drawn from 


On ihe other hand, nothing is more curious 
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that were built on the ſhaves of the fea, and 


- which ſometimes ſerved for Ught-houſes, 4. 


phitrite, Tithonus, Obaron, Caſlor, Trophonin, 
Mentor the friend of Homer, and who hay 
been immortalized by that poet, even Charitc, 
the name of the Graces, were all nothing but 


towers. The Cyclops, anclent inhabitants of 


Sicily, were towers ;. and therefore the tranſi. 
tion was eaſy. to the giants that inhabited them ; 
if they were cruel and barbarous, it was be- 


cauſe theſe giants ſacrificed ſtrangers that were 


unlucky enough to land at their towers: if 


they had only one eye in the middle af their 
forehead, it was to ſignify the opening at the 


top of the Phargs by which the light was dif- 


fuled, 


. ProTEUs was a temple, and ſo was Cacus, 


Scilla, tao andthe place inhabited by the Sireus, 


Mr Bryant has continued to Proteus his an- 
cient character; for in the ſame volume he 


makes him change his ſhape, and metamor- 


me * into Noah, 


Ix every page appear reprefentatians of tho 
ark, which he is aſtoniſhed could have been 


* faken, It is an error to think that the 


Ancſente 
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Anclents adored the moon. The creſcent ſig- 


nifled evidently, by its two points, not the 
queen of the ſtars, but a ſhip, and eonſequent- 
ly the ark, For the ſame reaſon, that is, on 
_ RecouNt of its horns, the Bull was deified, 
The horſe Pega/ln, the Cup of Hercules, the 
Ea of the ancient Mythology, that ingenious 


emblem of the creation and of fecundity, ſig · 


nified an mn oah's ark, 


Tun wn eſpecially acts a principal 300 in 


our author's ſyſtem. It is repreſented under 


the different figures of the Pleiades, of Semi- 


ramis, Niobe, Juno, Diana, and Venus ſpring- 
ing from the ſea, like the dove before the wa- 


ters of the deluge had retired from the earth. 


Love in Greek Ea, ſignifies the rainbow, and 
therefore he is always ſeen in the train of Ve- 


nus. The two women who accompanied the 
famous Cleopatra Queen of Egypt were called 


Eiras and Charmion, names that Mr Bryant 

has rendered by thoſe of Pigeon and Rainbow. 
The prophet Jonas, St Jobn the Baptiſt, the 
Apg/tle John, were alſo called by the name of 


Dove and when Jeſus Chriſt ſays to Peter, 


10 Bleed art thou, Simon Barjona ; the ſenſe of this 
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ef eu me a 


n we Fey now Sw no far 
ther trouble to inveſtigate the famous trinity 
of Plato, That great philoſopher made uſe 


of this figure ta ſignify the three ſons of Noah 


who, were ſhut up in the ark. It would be caſy | 
for us to multiply. ſimilar Samples; the few 

we have given will be ſufficient to ſhew the 
genius of the we 1 och merit of his 
book, 
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1 to reform Chranology, 


Ae ſyſtem ſeemed deſtined tp lead the general 


creative genius who had diſcovered thy laws of 
nature; M, Freret, however, ventured to attack 
this great man. He brought againſt him all 


the farce of reaſoning and all the reſpurces of 
- erudition z he even combated him with his 
own weapons þ and, a our opinion, he hay 


overturned 


e 
overturned an elegant theory, which owed its 


wich the moſt intereſting views of the Mytho- 


logy of the Egyptians and Greeks, and on 


many ir Wort 


* points of ancient hiſtory; and 0 


capable of deep reſearch, and diſplays that a- 
cuteneſs of criticiſm for which this author's 
| ne are wn 
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every where abounds with the ſigns eren 


Arens 
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the mythology of the Ancients can be explain- 


Nee di to prove, that 


ed by allegory alone; but he has not been 


ſucceſsful in the execution of his deſign, His 


work is exceedingly deficient in method, and 


is altogether wanting. If the reader is ſome · 


the eaſy and graceful manner that we expect 
from the epiſtolary form, which he has choſen, 


times captivated by particular ideas, or by ſome 


happy illuſtrations, he is oftener diſguſted by 
awkward and unſucceſsful attempts at pleaſant- 


ry 


Tux Defence of Chronolegy is, beſides, replete 
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mand bd eenſubed in arrangement, which 


prevents him from taking any intereſt in the | 
the e i 
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Pani Erng/ti Jablon/Mi Pantheon Zgyptiorum, 
&c. Commentary on the Gods of the Egyp. 


uns, with Introductory Eſſays on the Religion 


of that people, by Jablonſki. Fragctort on the 
Oder, Bvo. 1750. 3 m. 


Wu find here colleGted . every thing 
in the writings, either of anclents or modern, 


concerning the theology of the Egyptian. 


The author examines in detail the gods of 
that nation. He begins with ſhewing that it 
firſt philoſophers acknowledged one Supreme 


Being, whom they invoked under different 
names, according to his different attributes, 


Then hepaſſes to the godsof ſubordinate degree, 
ta: thoſe ſenſible and material deities, whoſe 


: power ſeemed more direct, and made itlelf be 
felt daily. Such were the ſunz the moon, the 
planets; ſuch was that noble river to which 


Egypt is indebted. for its ſubſiſtence, and in 


_ all thoſe FLIP that deſerved to. be 


8 


2.8 S >= © 8 
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| knAified by en on account of thei ef. 
| ON * 


 Tars _ \beſides the inquiries in which it 


- abounds, is particularly to be commended on 
account of its methodical arrangement, a cir- 
cumſtance which but rarely accompanies erudi- 
tion. Jablonſki often draws his proofs even from 


the language of the Copts, the wreck of that 
which was formerly ſpoken on the buriks of the 
Nile; and with the ald of ſundry monuments, 
which til! exiſt, he alinoſt conſtantly ſucceeds 


A 1 1 | 
Dix. 1 


In penetrating through the darkneſs of an ob- 


ſeure theology, which expreſſed itſelf only in 


hieroglyphles, the meaning of which was com. 


prehended only ” a very few of their learned 
men. FA 


; Allegories Orientales ou le fragment de Sancho. 


niaton, qui contient Þ Hiſtoire de Saturne, ſuivie 
de celle de Mercure, d Hercule et de ſes douze 


trauaux, et de leur explication, pour ſervir d' in- 


ll gence au genie ſymbolique de Þ Antiquits, © 


par M. Gebelin, Monde wy ou tom. 1. _ 


ms. 4to. | 


5 Tas fragment of Sanchoniatho, which has 


been 


Avran- 
DIX. 
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to explain it. Perhaps it has been reſerved 
for M. Gebelin to diſcover its ſpirit, and the 
Interpretation he has given of it is ſo ſimple 


| gories, each of which he. conſiders as having 
* the operations of * li. 


been preſerved to us by Euſebius, hat al. 


ways appeared an inexplicable enigma. Many 
learned men have endeavoured unſucceſsfully 


that it is probably the true one. This has na · 
turally led him to the explication of theſe alle. 


Tux hiſtory of Som fir of al en u 
with the diſcovery of Agriculture and the happy 


_ effeQs it produces, Mercury comes next, to re- 


preſent the invention of the Calendar and of ru. 
ral Aſtronomy, ſo neceſſary to the huſbandman, 
Laſtly, under the emblem of a conqueror who 
fills the world with his exploits, the Sun is de. 
ſcribed with his ſalutary influences on the 
Earth, Hercules repreſents 'this beneficent 
ſtar, and his twelve labours that made this 


hero ſo illuſtrious, mean the twelve ſigns of the 


2 


miring the _ for though this laſt idea 


zodiac, which the god of light traverſes in his 


' AND "a we cannot help WO ad. 


1 3 1 


1 har hin oa, though even the greater part Avena 
of his explications are falſe, yet he has the me- bir. 

„w of making this. part of hie work exceeds. 0 
|  logly intereſting ; and of having pointed out 
dme road that in ſuch inquiries ought to be 
purſued, His greateſt fault is his endeavour _ 


to ſubſect all mythology to agriculture, This 
art, of ſuch unqueſtionable utility, and, which 
at firſt. was worthy of all the homage of man- 
kind, was not however the only obſect of their 
worſhip. The allegorical genius of the An- 
dente took a bolder flight z it embraced all 
nature, and gave a figurative exiſtence to all 
the moral and phyſical attributes of the unl« 
verſe, Beſides, M. Gebelin, inſtead of form 
Ing a compleat body of Mythology, contented 
himſelf with collecting its ſcattered fragments, 
and with placing them in one point of vier; 
but notwithſtanding even the forced alluſions 
to which he ſo frequently has recourſe, he has 
not been able to bend the other fables to his 


"Om 


Tux principal merit of his hole conſiſts in ity 
perſpleuity; though he is ſomewhat diffuſe 
. || dunequl, - 
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Hiſtoire cuile, religingſe, of allgorique dv 
Calendrier on Almanach, par M. Gebelin, Monde 


i 5 dee „ , 

Tun feſt part. of this work eontalns "5 
mare than an account of thaſe methods by 
which the people of antiquity menſured time. 
But the ſubje& requires much aſtronomical = 
knowledge, which alone can ow git on 
ſuch inveſtigations. 0 ; 


As to the religious nd ain Mſn 


; of the Calendar, the author has diſcuſſed the 
matter ſo fully, that nothing tore ſears Want- 


but too much extended the empire of allegory; 


ing. The account he gives of the ancient fel 


uvals is full of original. and mers euriout obs 
Ravens | 


| SonzrIns indeed be keen to abandon 
his favourite ſyſtem of agriculture, but general. 
ly falls into another error. The annals of all 
nations begin with fabulous traditions, and it 
is certainly difficult to fix the point which ſe- 
parates truth from fiction. M. Gebelin, con- 
trary to the practice of thoſe who conceive My- 
thology to be the hiſtory of real adventures, has 


and 


? "Wa KY 2 
* he wreſts from hiſtory the facts that 1 Avena 


been unanimouſly received as. truths, Muſt vin 
we reje& as falſehoods the accounts we have own om 
of the early ages of Aſia, of Greece, and even | 
of. Rome, for no other reaſon than becauſe 
Semiramis, Ninus, Pharnaces, Aneas, Mene« 
uus, Remus, and Romulus may ſignify the 
nun or the moon All theſe names are ſigni. 
| ficat, If we take them in their primitive ſenſe, 
ve vill foon find the graveſt and moſt authen- 
tic events give place to the fancies of imagina - 
tion, This is an effect which flows from the 
e I abuſe of etymology, and by which our author 
vas very es ert 


8 Phe, par M. PAWS 1. 
M. L noi. 


Fingt et un Memaires contenus dans les tom. 34, 
36, 38, et 40, de I Academie des Belles Lettres. 


M. PAzs Mignot ſtands unfortunately in 
the too-numerous claſs of thoſe learned men 
who are embued with prejudices, whoſe erudi- 
tion is their dal merit, and who are incapable 


of 


auen 


Die 
— 


ignorant as before of that famous people, who 


( 4 4 
z eee 
om ten 1 


1 with tus (s the Phenlelan 
canli chiefly in the application of ſundry paſ. 
ſages of the Bible, He tdlks of Abraham, and 


of the petty kings that were ut war with him; 


and on ſome of the little tribes in the land of 
Canzan, But after having read the one · and- 
twenty memoirs of this author, we are {till az 


in the earlieſt times formed the common bond 
of intercourſe among the nations, wha carried 
on a moſt extenſive commerce during a long 
ſucceſſion of ages, whoſe colonies, diſperſed 


der the whole continent, flouriſhed from the 
- extremity of Africa to the moſt diſtant climates 


of the north, and who-inceſſantly ran from 


* one corner of the world to another, carrying 


with them wealth, the _— the arts, and 
Eivilization, 


M. | Menoire As As 


= de Ia Greer, par M. de la Barre ; trols Me 
Moiret 


| 
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Barro had not time to finiſh. The commentary 


he gives on the theology of Heſiod, ſhews ue 
dis ideas with regard to religion, a hiſtory of 
which he had undertaken. In his opinion, the 
genealagiee of the gods, mentioned by the 


Poets, mean no more than the order in which 


they were ſucceſſively Introduced into the wor . 


ſhip of Greece. | For example, if. Jupiter is 


 tonlidered av the ſon of Saturn, it is becauſe 
the former was made known immediately af. 


mme 


<p or, Dito ro 


r * 


Velleiue, one of the ſpeakers, RO” by de · 


talling the doctrine of Eplcurus; then Balbue 
explainy that of the $oies z and the author, 
under the name of Cotta the Academic, tefutes 
them both, To thelr proofi he always oppoſes 


. drawn from ſound reaſon and true 


u work vm antient mythology, which M. de la 


N. 


Advate 
1? 


rey 


Ares walter. Steady indeed to de pelncipla 
d of the lebt he adhered to, he adopt6.no fyſ- 
tem. But it matters little, eſpecially to us, 
gods. All we could have wiſhed ſor, would 
have been certain. information &f what the 
Ancients thought on the ſubje&; and the 

treatiſe of Cicero ls fo much che more valuable, 

as he has collected, not "only the dpinions of 
, 33 but the ideas of the e 
. 1 widquley, Om ee 


i the hiſtorical art! of tha third 124308 
of the Academic der Belles Lettrer, we-find un 
extract from u diſſertation of M. Boivin, intl - 

tuled, Remarguer ſur Herigins der disum. One 
by ſomewhat ſurpriſed at the contraſt between 
this treatiſe and the former the author, truſt- 
| Ing 16 the teſtimony of Philo the Jew, muin- 


talns that the deltles of the Anglenty were 
borrowed from the good and bad angels vlc 
ue meniloned in lerlpture . 


| Tun Abbe Auſelme, in « memelr on. the 
unknown ged of the Athenians, ſuppoſes that 
this people, the moſt enlightened among the 

— . 


1 
God j * and that they were led by an iniſtinct of Atta 
« religlon.to hondur ſo many falſe deitle), on - bis. 
h becauſe they endeavoured by an inftin 04 
| Bw es rin ec bo 
#7 "trade ev Belle Letts tomy 44 them; 7 


| Avis. hel lese dete, we tay : 
cally infery that Cledto's idexe with regard ta | 
FORE 


- 


— Cl gb M 04hMW Pee, a wah 
41 Paris, 194% 


tak feſt part of thi work ts ecendingly 

various The reader, ſ\ationed in the midſt of 

the monuments of learned antiquity, thinks 
| he (ves the vell that covered them fall off; 
| Hieroglyphics no longer remain myſteries to 
MM him} he recognley, without trouble, the cha- 
ö raters that were employed te mark the pre- 
kreſt of the ſun, the riſing of the prinelpal 
ſtars, the everflowing ef the Nile; and In ge- 
v BH heal the moſt remarkable phenomena of na- 
ture, in a country where they all had a tefer- 
« ||  «nceto agriculture; The abuſe of this ſymbo · 
0 lical way of writing ſoon * birth to that 
| „ multitude 


Arte- 
Dix. * oh . 
** „„ 


T7: 
mokitnde of deities, which from Egypt ſpread | 
themſelves over the reſt of the world. Thus M. 
Pluche goes back to. the' origin of the Religion 
of the Ancients; and we muſt allow, that the 


| greateſt part of his reaſoning-at firſt ſight ap- 
| pears ſpecious. Though more accurate inveſti. 


. gations./ afterwards | deſtroy the illuſion, and 


though this ſyſtem, which is founded on aſtro» · 
nomy, is;qverturned by aſtronomy itſelf ; yet 
we muſt do juſtice to the ideas of the author, 


and ſometimes to the x manner in which he has 


* _ 
Tun roſ of the er of 8 | not 


nearly ſo /intereſting, It is even difficult to 
perceive the connection between the firſt vo · 


lume and the ſecond, In the latter, after hav- 


ing detgiled the opinions of the greateſt phi. 
laſophers, as well ancient as modern, on the 
formation of the univerſezzM. Pluche com- 
pares their theories with the account of Moſes, 


and concludes with reſlections on the e ; 


of . the Belles Teure. 


Memaire 4 Porigine der conſtellations et ſur 


| Fein la 1 par le moyen —— 
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n rd des ien de 
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„ les of a gront genius blur at once 


the characters of grandeur and ſimplicity; ſuch 


are thoſe that this memoir preſents. 


MN. Durvis conſiders the Zodiac at the time 
of its inſtitution, Without diſarranging the 
order of the Signs, he contents himſelf with 
reſtoring them to the places from which the 
preceſſion of the equinoxes has gradually re · 


moved them. The Balance (/ibra.) quits the 
autumnal equinox, and returns to occupy the 
vernal, which it originally was employed to 


mark. Thus antiquity aſſumes a new appear» 
ance, The names given to the Conſtellations, 
the figures by which they were repreſented, 


their relation to the ſtate of the earth, are all 
explained ; and from. this ſource is naturally 
deduced the explication. of the various fables. 
The intention of the author is to prove, that 
they are all drawn from aſtronomy. We might, 


perhaps, have wiſhed that the author had been 
alittle more methodical, and had written in 


2 ſtyle ſomewhat leſs embarraſſed: we may 


blame him for not having ſufficiently diſtin- 
* 0 W 3 * 
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clents had borrowed from the celeſtial phono, 


er mens, and what related purely to thetaphyſics ; 


| Homer has left uu. | 


but we muſt conſider that his memoly is on! 
a ſketch of à more conſiderable werk, which 
he has promiſed on this ſubje&, and which 

will own be very — Pp 


yen eue. ohe par M. Jaun 
it cat. 
Arad ch Bell, Lott tom, Fe mom, 
cane Porigine de to fable de fh 


par M, de Mairan, 1 z 
Acad. des Bell, Lott, un 23. bit, 


Trex differration cantain two very oppo · 
tte opinlons on this point of mythology, Ac | 
_ cording ta M. Boivin, Olympus, as the Greeks 
conceived it, had its baſe in Heaven and its 
ſummit towards the Earth; and thus he pro- 
poſes to underſtand the Fe Wore of it which 


| On the other hand, 4 leaned author of 


LT 1 
to che appearance of this phenomenon on that Ava 
mountain, the idea which the Ancients enter- vix-' 
111 of its deing ee wy goa ** $b-b-$4 
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Auen dent whos e amen R. 
eritique der Prineipaler opinions, ceremonies, ot 
initutione  religieyſte et politiquer der different 
pevpler de ia terre, par M. Botanger, 3 volume 
19900, Anflerdan, 1766, 5 


Tun Internal erganinution of the bs and 
the uniform traditions of every nation, atteſt 
che exiſtence of an univerſal deluge, which had 
| frallowed up the land with its inhabitants, A 
few-families eſcaping the general diſuſter, have 
been the ſtock of the nations whoſe hiſtory 
has been tranſmitted to us. The firſt men, 
having been witneſſes of ſuch a cataſtrophe, 
were affected with no ſentiment but that of 
fear. - A revolution took place in their minds | 
no leſs conſiderable than that which had been 
operated in the phyſical world. Man was 
ſtruck with fear, and the deep and lively im- 
preſſion which the ſpeQacle of a world in ruins 


f i lcft on his mind, altered, in ſome meaſure, its 
8 nature, and made 1 it aſſume a new Wm ot J 
e 91 Son | 


TR. - 
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A duese la dhe principle en which the hy len 
u. of M, Boulanger lu foundad. This author 
rr finds traces of the deluge every Where, and 


recounts for every thing by the deluge, In 
the deluge he finds the origin of feſtivals and 
ceremonies, of the greater part of euſtoms; of 
all political and religlous opinions, and of the 
primitive laws on which ſocieties. have been 
eſtabliſhed, It ia but too. evident, that he has 
been obliged to diſtart many object in order 
to give them this appearance, In general, 

however, we muſk. do juſties to his penetration, 
too his original and lively manner, and oſten to | 
| his ingenious. and judicious: refleQions. - But, 
on the other hand, the work is by na meant 

calculated to anne aniinjetall in anden 
There reigns throughout a fatigulng mono - 
tony; the ſame ideas are perpetually ropeated, 
aud che fame abjects inceſſantly preſented to 
view; while the dull and melanchoby aſpect 
e eee eee 
be e 
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8. Healer Heat e 
7 Alantie de Paton par M- WP" T7 
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| Tunis two works are very fuperficlal, for | 
they 


t 1 1 | 


they ave founded on yague and frivolous ton» alan 


| which to reſt, A profeſſed romance has at 
leaſt ene abjeft z but what is to be ſuld of 3 
country which has never exiſted, and of a pe» 


ned of r the r * nn 
? 

N Annie, h hoin in ee 20 
| tw make his country the birth-place of the hu- 
north; he places the original ſeat of the fine 
arts, and of all our knowledge, in Spitzbergen, 
in Greenland, and in Nova Zembla, at ten de- 
grees from the pole, (lettr. ſur. Atlantide, p. 
465.) Theſe countries, ſays he, are certainly 
thoſe that were firſt inhabited, and from them 
have men ſpread themſelves over the great 

continent of Aſia.” As indubitable proofs of 
this progreſs, he alledges certain inſtruments 
of copper left in the mines of Siberia, and af. 
terwards found near the river Jeniſei, about 
the latitude of 569, (p. 274.) In advancing 
ſouthward, theſe people carried with them the 
ſciences, which they had invented before their 
e And as the Dutch againſt their will 


2 


* 
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Jeftures 4 and the Imaginatlen, tranſported in- PK: 1, 
to / the reglon of chimera, can find nothing on % 


tn 


— e um in Nous erh ii wo e beo 
e, Jotire und Phllswyhy could haue been cul 


: * vated: in the md of a cold that froenes the idea 


as well at e waters, (p. 483,). we are given 
to know that theſe regions, now ſo inelement, 
were formerly much otherwiſe : that a perpe. 
tual fpring reigned: there; that an inform heat 
maintained ſatisfaction in every heart, and made 
hou Pn as it was long : 
pur that d. abe Enns e hear by degree, 
4 —— +a Was con. 
denſed : the north wind, bie oye waſte the 
Jields ; and tbe ſouth xobich brings tempeſte, con 
fumed the life of man ; and at laſt nature, retiring 
— Un fn er 
25 ww —_— 439) 


Dee the | Ml of the Ancients, 
— The Divine Legation of Moſer 
dab ad, nen 4th; vol. 1. London, 1765. 800. 


Tuts diſſertation may be conſidered as a com- 
pleat trbatiſe on the Myſteries. The author 
| explains their origin, eſtabliſhes their connec 
1 Hem with legitunion, dad proves that they con 
tained 


1 


1 ln? the mot open dogma of the Aa Avent. 
E HT T 3 | b ni. 
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) gard to their ſubject, his inveſtigations muſt; 
* IU however; be allowed their juſt claim to inge 
y happy uſe of his erudition, He has ſhewn in 
particular, great penetration in his application 
„of the metamorphoſes of Apuleius, and of the 
duch bock of the Aineid, to the Myſteries. "It 
appears. certain, after the readin of this work, 
that the deſcent of Virgil's hero to Hell is a re- 
| preſentation of the initiatory Myſteries, Thus, 
that beautiful Epiſode is not merely a maſters 
neee of poetical compoſition, | Beſides 'the 
pomp and majeſty of the images, beſidet the 
ſublimity that reigns throughout, it preſents 
us with a magnificent deſcription of all the , 
ceremonies praQifed in the temple of Eleu- 
, fis; and for this diſcovery we are indebted to 
e. the author of the Divine Legation of Moſes, ' 


Meurſil Eleuſinla; or, a Dy/eription of the V. 
Mayer of au, by Meurfiue, 
1ed In Ar creumſtnc that recs In the 


writings 


en. | teries of Eleufis, and. every think” thit is in 


a, ag = any way connected with them, is here brought 
1 8 „ ien eee, eee 


nts ANN ths tare - 


of fphing tale for work 
made up of the very words of the ancient 
authors. A method highly valuable, as it fur. 


the Myſteries of the Anclents, ſuch as War- 
burton, Bougainville, Gebelin, Ste Croix, and 


5 all have been ſenſible of the merit of . Meur- 
fluss work, and have been * to ieknov. 


n 


0  Reeberebes fur Parigine a ny lere ee 
f en lune de Covers fur quelquer lr 
a0 Nanenr de vette fete, ot fur ler principann mi. 
niſre. wg 75 olan, por M, 4 Bongain 
ulla. 


due. a Bell Lat, un. $1, _ 


ha 


wsd.  Abrordingly;/Mlt'who hive tried of 


ourſelves, if the mention may be allowed uw, 
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held e :compriſing, in. little room, 


the moſt important objecta of the myſteries. 
He has particularly endeaveured to deſeribe 


their form and exterior pomp, and has been 
careful to mark ren nn 


** n "nies: wks Goren 
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e nn de la 
ques — let' myſteres du paganiſme, 


Om wet irene 1 
un wo TR ee king a hiſtory 


of the Myſteries, from their inſtitution among 
the different people of antiquity, to the aholl- 


don of thelr\rites by Chriſtianity, Conſidered 


In this light, the reſearches of the author are 


very eurlous, but not deciſive ! his obſerves. 


lens In general are too vague, have no certain 
objeft, and glve no information with regard to 
the moſt Important points of the ſecret Roll- 
on of the Anelents, 
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N. 19th and.16th runs ofthe mal of | 


1 E 
= The Abbé Souchay diſtinguiſhes three differ 
| 2k ent kinds of hymns; The firſt, which he cally 
Tboungie, were culeulated to cotivey inform 
tian with regard to the tollglon of thoſe that 
. The hymnt 
of, Orpheus are u precleue monument of this 
kind, The ſecond; ſuch as thoſe of Homer and 
Cualllmachus, included the adventures of the 
badi, and In general the whole objeſts of the 
5 eread 1 these the author denominates 
Nania. Laſtly, he glyes the name of Phily 
Mics! to-thoſe that are diftates of an; enlight 
tened mind, devold of every kind of fuperith 
tien! in this claſh is ranked particularly the 
delehrsted hymn of Cleanthes, one of the finell 
—B pan pub vhs 7 
1:5} vii} } | 231 


AA Recherches fur les 1 pour fervir 
ds prolegomenes a la comedie d Ariſtepbans, ini. 
ew ö j et 6 hymne de Cal 
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Phonneur d' Apoll the other, Rechercher far 


u ener de Pallet pour ſorwir- intelligence 
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flous, the firſt eſpeclally, in which the author 


— — 
have only to rograt, that' he dd not — 
the ſumne inqulries to the other hymns of Callis 
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into a long and particylar detail of the oracle 
at Dadona, The difſertation in which he 
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obſervations with regard to the religion and 
cuſtoms of the firſt inhabitants of Greece, 
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